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OW many young folks are there who — 
feeling within themselves a certain amount 
of dramatic power, whether of the tragic or 
comic vein— desire to pass away some of 
the long and weary evening^ of winter- 
time, by entertaining their friends with a 
Drawing-Room Performance, could they 
but meet with some experienced guide to set them going 
and ensure success to their venture ? To such would-be 
actors, of either sex, an " Old Stager" offers his friendly 
assistance and experienced advice, as to what can really 
be carried out within a private house, by those untrained 
to stage business, and where the funds of the " Treasury*' 
must not exceed an amount ordinarily within command of 
youthful amateurs. There are theatrical warehouses and 
costumiers, where proscenium, scenes, dresses, and every 
accessory necessary for a stage performance, equal in 
style and appointment to many a minor or provincial 
theatre, can be procured or hired; but this treatise is 
intended more as a guide for those of humbler aims, who, 
banded on co-operative principles, prefer making their 
own ifieenes, dresses^ pxHiperties, &c., im a manner suited 
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to ensure 4i bit of homely amusement to themselves and 
friends, at a cost, individually, of shillings, instead of 
pounds. Nevertheless, the following pages will be found 
of equal value to those who are disposed to indulge in 
more costly appointments, and shirk the trouble of home 
production. 




Plate I. 

PB0SGENIT7MS. 

FIQ. 2. 




FIQ. 3. 




CHAPTER i: 



HOW TO FOBM A COMPANT. 




OME active spirit usually sets the ball 
moving in the matter of "getting up 
Private Theatricals." Now it is well for 
such a one to consider beforehand, which 
of his acquaintance, male and female, are 
gifted with the kind of intelligence, 
vi«v«eify, 09 peiisonal appeamsce tha1» wiU* 
best meet the requirements of his scheme, before he asks 
anyone to join his Company ; for on a judicious primary 
selection success often depends. As the original Members 
of an Amateur Company usually consider they hold pre- 
ferential rights over those that join afterwards, the import- 
ance of selecting those who seem to promise the greatest 
amount of dramatic " go" becomes palpably evident ; so 
the founder of a Conapany should look far a-field before he 
commits himself by any invitation to enrolment. The 
selection of acquaintances having been carefully and 
thoughtfully made, and the assent of each person obtained, 
it becomes necessary to oall all the Members together, for 
the purpose of properly organizing the Company. This 
meeting is usually held at the house of the person who is 
disposed to place rooms at disposal Sbr giving the enter- 
tainment. 

The first step is to select an ^^Aeting Manager," 
whose duties are to advise on the judicious selection of 
plays, train the Members to the proper execution of their 
several parts, and act as chairman at their necessary 
meetings, rehearsals, &c. It i» payable that the^cting 
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Manager should be one possessing some literary attain- 
ments and experience with the modem stage ; not that I 
mean a professional actor — ^far from it — ^but one familiar 
with the proper representation of plays and stage business. 
This implies that he should be a senior in the Company^ 
possibly one more disposed to guide his juniors than take 
" a part :" at any rate, one whose authority, on all occa- 
sions, would be undisputed. Next in election should be 
a "Stage Manager;" to whom should be delegated the 
arrangement of the stage, the production of the scenes, 
properties, and effects. This office should be filled by 
one possessing mechanical and artistic tastes and acquire- 
ments. He should direct in the absence of the Acting 
Manager. The Acting and Stage Manager should work 
in unison in carrying out the arrangement of the stage at 
dress rehearsals and on nights of performance. The office 
of Prompter is better filled, in an Amateur Company, by 
the Acting Manager ; who, by drilling his actors, not only 
becomes familiar with each play, but with individual short- 
comings, so that he is ever on the alert to prompt those 
who are most likely to require his aid. It need hardly be 
said that his prompts should be given sotto voce. The 
distribution of parts among the Company is effected, with 
the least amount of heart-burning, jealousy, and suspicion 
of favouritism, by making the Acting Members draw lots 
for choice of characters^ This . i& carried out by num- 
bering as many pieces of paper as there are eharaeters in 
a play, placing them in a hat, letting each person draw, 
and the number secured defines the order to "right of 
choice ;" subject — always be it understood — to the advice 
of the Acting Manager to make an exchange of parts, 
should he deem one advisable. All subordinate parts 
should be given out to th« younger Members, according to 
the judgment of the Acting Manager. 

Music is a very necessary accessory to theatrical repre- 
sentations ; not only for filling up time between change 
of scenes, as accompaniment to songs, choruses, &c., but 
in adding to the effect of stage "business;'' as, when 
sleep gradually steals over a person — a murderer creeps 
towards his victim — ^the moment of the deadly blow — 
the slow development of a phjEuitom — the raging of a 
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istorm, &c. A piano, drum, comet and violin will form 
a respectable orchestra for Private Theatricals. Amateur 
performers on these instruments can generally be found 
who are willing to join the Company, otherwise pro- 
fessional musicians should be engaged. In either case, 
the musicians must act according to the instructions of the 
Acting Manager, and be especially attentive to the 
requirements of aU stage " business." Other instruments 
may be added, where ^attainable, as long as the orchestra 
does not become too big for the room the performances 
are given in. The orchestra should be placed in any 
convenient position that will not intercept the full view of 
the stage from the auditorium. A code of signals should 
be established between the Prompter and the Leader of 
the iBand. 

The funds necessary for covering the expense of fitting 
up the stage, scenery, properties, .effects, lighting, &c., 
should, as a rule, be provided by a subscription of equal 
shares on the part of the Company; but, in some cases, 
Pater or Materfamilias, or the host or hostess where the 
entertainment is to be given, will pay all such expenses. 
In other cases the seniors are disposed to contribute a 
greater share than the juniors, or frank some desirable 
but impecunious Member. These are matters best adjusted 
according to the special circumstances attending the 
formation of each Company. 

Whether it be determined the dresses shall be home- 
made, or supplied by a costumier, each Member should 
provide the dress assigned to his or her part, accurately 
made, according to the design provided by the Stage 
Manager. 

The Members of every Amateur Company formed must 
distinctly understand — whether their parts be prominent .or 
subordinate— that, in the interests of unity of design and 
perfect organization, so necessary for the proper working 
•of any performance, they must be punctual to all appoint- 
ments made for rehearsals, &c. ; master their parts per- 
fectly ; and obey willingly every direction of the Acting 
Manager — ^wbo must be regarded as undisputed " Com- 
mander-dn-Chief of all the Forces." 
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RULES FOR AN AMATEUR COMPANY. 

The annexed Rules are of course subject to modification, 
Ibut will form a sound basis whereon to work efficiently. 

[Title.] 

THE AMATEUR THESPIANS. 
Mbm.— " A rote by any other name would emell at tweet,*' 

I. — That this Club be called the Amateur ? 

III. — That the Club be composed of Acting Members and Honorary- 
Officers (to be known as "(the Company)" and Patrons. 

11^. — That the business of the Club be conducted by an Acting 
Manager, a Stage Manager, a Secretary and Treasurer. 

.IV. — That every Acting Member shall pay an entrance fee of 
28. 6<2., and a monthly subscription of 2«., to be paid in 
advance, and every Patron (Subscribing Visitors to the 
Auditorium) an annual subscription of not less than 28. 6d, 

V. — (a.) That ladies or gentlemen, desirous of joining '•the Com- 
pany," be introduced by Members at any Ordinary Meeting, 
and elected by ballot at the next Ordinary Meeting. Three 
black balls to exclude. 

(6.) That ladies or gentlemen be enrolled as Patrons on their 
Deing approved by two thirds of " the Company" present 
at any Ordinary Meeting. 

VI. — That if any Member be desirous of resigning, such person 
must give one month*s written notice to the Secretary at 
the time of paying the monthly subscription. 

VII. — That the Officers of this Club be elected annually, at a 
General Meeting of'' 'the Company" called for the purpose. 

VlII. — That all entrance 'fees, subscriptions, fines, &c., be paid te 
the Secretary, t^o shall give a receipt for same, and 
periodically pay over all cash so received to the Treasurer. 

IX. — That all scenery, fittings, costumes, properties, books, and 
materials required shall be purchased out of the funds (by 
vote, including two thirds of " the Company" present at 
any Ordinary jyieeting), and then become the property of 
the Club ; and any Member damaging such property wil- 
fuUv, or through carelessness, shall m&.e gooa the amount 
of damage done. 

JC. — That every Member shall implicitly obey the directions of the 
Acting Manager, -whose authority must be subscribed to as 
absolute. 
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XI. — ^Thftt tile designs for the costumes, together with the 
mechaDical, scenic, decorative, and all other artistic ar- 
rangements, be under the control of the Stage Manager, 
subject to approval of the Acting Manager. 

XII. — ^That the pieces be selected by the Members of *' the Com- 
pany," by agency of vote papers, subject to the approval 
and judgment of the Acting Manager. 

XIII. — That the parts be selected in the first instance by " the 
right of priority of choice,'* as determined by drawing lots, 
subject to the approval of the Acting Manager. 

XIV.— That " all calls" for Meetings of the Acting Members bo 
punctually attended; any Member causing delay to the 
Dusiness of a Meeting, without satisfactory cause being 
assigned, shall be fined 6d, 

XV. — That any Acting Member elected to a part, whether 
leading or minor, who shall fail to attend a rehearsal 
of which due notice has been given, shall be fined Is. ; or, 
if absent on the night of a performance, 28. Qd.^ except 
under reasons considered perfectly satisfactory to the 
Acting Manager. Any repetition of such breach of dis- 
cipline shall pubject the offender to be expelled this Club. 

XVI. — ^That at the Annual Meeting, held at the end of each 
season, the Secretary shall submit a Report on the pro- 
ceedings, progress, and property of the Club, together 
with the Treasurer's Balance Sheet of its funds, audited by 
two of the Patrons. 

XVII. — ^That any infringement of these Rules, shall subject a 
Member to expulsion from this Club, on the majority of 
its Ofiicers so deciding. 

XVIII. — That every Member shall sign these Rules on admission 
to the Club, and such act shall be regarded as one of loyal 
subscription to the provisions made therein, in the cause 
of good organization and necessary discipline. 
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Plate II. 
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CHAPTER II. 
HOW TO ASBAHGE A STACK AHD UOHT IT. 

IN old country houaea and manBions, rooms 
are often to be met with, which both as to 
size and height are admirabl7 adapted for 
the requirements of FriTBt« Theatricals; 
but for these, so variable are they as to 
disposition of parts and adjoining rooms, 
that it would be impossible to give a 
common plan, on wluch Fia i. 

(Jjsolute directions could ■■ 

be f^ven. On the other '^ 

hand, nearly all town 
and saburbanhouMfi con- 
form to a common type, 
which is given in J^'yr. l^ 
wherein B indicates the f 

back room, the part usu- 
ally devoted to the stage, 
and P the front room, 
usually devoted to the I c I 
audience ; though this I O 

disposition may be re- 
versed with advantage, 
when the back room 
^ves sufficient accom- 
modation for the audi- 
ence ; as the adiUtional 
side space provides con- 
venience for acton in 
waiting, but more especi- 
allyforthe properties, for 
working " effects," &c., 
for the orchestra, p D 
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indicates the part occupied by the usual folding doors, 
which form the opening through which the stage is 
seen, whichever be the disposition of front and back 
rooms; D indicates the usual doors leading from the 
staircase, S, and d a door that exists when a third room 
leads out of the back room. Such third room may 
be used as a. dressing room or store room for pro- 
perties, when the back room is devoted to the stage. 
The dressing rooms are usually the bed rooms upstairs, 
sometimes small rooms downstairs, in either case they are 
reached by the stairs, S, through either of the doors D, 
whichever be the disposition of F and B for stage and 
auditorium. Where this type of house construction exists, 
the folding doors provide for a " Proscenium," or the parti- 
tion necessary to separate the stage from the auditorium. In 
houses where this type of arrangement does not exist, it 
becomes necessary to divide the longest room in the house 
into two equal or unequal parts by a "draped" or "built- 
up proscenium, in a manner hereafter described ; and then 
it often becomes a matter of necessity to convert a side 
window, in that part of the room devoted to the stage, 
into a temporary doorway (closed by a curtain and reached 
by steps) to provide access to the dressing rooms, through 
there being only one door to the room, which must be set 
apart for giving access to the auditorium. 



THE AUDITORIUM 

should be arranged with low forms for the children in 
front, cane-bottom rout seats for the young people in the 
middle, with sofas at the back and stuffed chairs at the 
sides for the elders, while a portion next to the prompt- 
side should be set apart for the orchestra, should there not 
be accommodation for the musiciahs behind the curtain. 
It is well to have one or two lively youths in the front, to 
see that the visitors are promptly provided with places ; 
that the youngsters keep their seats, and do not stand up 
or make a row during the performance; and who are 
capable of making a little fun between the Acts, by 
imitating the old women who supply refreshments, with 
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their cry of " Ginger-beer, porter, ale or ices 1"* " Bill of 
the Play !" &c., &c., and aid the fiinds of the Company 
by disposing of scented programmes. 

THE PEOSCENIUM^ 
A Folding-door Proscenium is readily formed, 

if that side of the framework is next to the audience on 
t^rhich the pair of doors do not fold back, for then it 
is only necessary to drape the opening with crimson or 
other dark-coloured curtains, arranged in graceful folds, as 
shown in Fig, 2 {Plate I). If the side on which the doors 
fold back is that presented to the auditorium, then a 
built-up proscenium of still more imposing aspect may 
be formed, by throwing the doors back to a suitable angle 
and fitting on framed top and angle-pieces, covered with 
canvas (painted to match the colour of the doors), in the 
manner shown in Fig, 3 {Plate I). Where a room has to be 
divided into stage and auditorium, a proscenium must be 
formed out of drapery, as shown in Fig, 4 {Plate II), or 
be built up with three framework panels, as shown in Fig, 5 
{Plate II). 

A Draped Proscenium is the simplest and 

quickest to make, consequently the best for extemporized 
purposes ; as, when a play is got up at the spur of the 
moment, all that is required being a deal lath, about 2 
inches by 1^ thick, and nearly as long as the width of the 
room, four long window curtains of merino or other thick 
but pliable material for the side, and others for festooning 
the top. Or the top and side draperies may be formed of 
chintz entwined with muslin, so as to give a very light 
and elegant aspect to the proscenium, while a pair of 
green, red, or other dark-coloured curtains are employed 
for the drop. Whenever there is time to procure the best 
material for this kind of proscenium, it is better to pur- 
chase crimson baize for the top and side draperies, green 
baize for the central curtain, and amber-coloured trimmings 
to border the crimson baize with, the Grecian " meandering 
square" being the most appropriate pattern. The two side 

• In my young days the cry was ** Ginger-beer, Porter, Ale, 
or CS/der.''^— O.S. 
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eurtains are first tacked to one side of the lath in fluted 
pleats, then the top piece is tacked over, and festooned 
with amber-coloured cord. The pair of central curtains 
are tacked flat to the other side of the lath with their thin 
edges overlapping, and cords arranged so that they may be 
drawn up as shown in Fig, 4 [Plate II), or lowered to 
close in the stage as indicated l3y the dotted lines. The 
reefing cords should embrace each curtain, and be sewn to 
their front edges at the proper spots for producing sym- 
metrical festoons and pass over rings (used as pulleys) 
fixed to the lath. To ensure the fall of the curtains 
on the reefing cords being loosened, bullets should 
be sewn into their front edges just below the point at 
which the cords are fixed, and again within an inch or 
two of the ground. The lath thus draped must now be 
drawn up in position by means of stout ropes fastened to 
its ends, passed through a screw or staple rings, screwed 
or driven into the walls on each side of the room as near 
to the ceiling as possible. The back view of this arrange- 
ment is shown in Fig, 4 [Plate II). The supporting rod 
may be arranged so as to be adjustable to the width of 
any room, by employing two overlapping laths, which 
after being put together so as to fill out a required width 
are then screwed together. 

A Framed Proscenium may be built up with 

three panels, in the following manner: — Strips of deal, 
1 J inches wide, 1 inch thick (before rough planing), are cut 
into lengths suitable for forming the three panels, shown 
in Fig, 5 [Plate II). The exact size of the two side 
and top panels is of course dependant on the width and 
height of the room. If very wide, this proscenium may be 
supplemented with curtains on each side and drapery above, 
after the disposition shown in Fig, 2 [Plate I) ; but as a 
rule, a width of from two to three feet will prove sufficient ; 
their length being governed absolutely by the height of 
the room that has to be fitted up. The deal strips being 
cut to the required lengths, a panel frame is formed by 
placing the four lengths together, as shown in Fig, 6, 
care being taken that the ends are perfectly squared. 
They are then primarily connected together by four long 
stout screws, which, however, only act as dowel pins, real 
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strength being g^ven by cutting four ai^e-pieces ont of 
deal, or iron pkte, and screwing them on to the four 
strips, in the manner as indioated in Fig. G. The screws 
should be greased with tallow before insertion, to allow 
of theii being readily withdrawn, should it prove deaintble 
to take these &atnes to pieces, for the purpose of closer 




packing, at the end of each season. The frames thus 
formed are then covered with calico, primed and coloured 
according to the directions given under the head of 
" Scene Painting," In Fig. 5 {Plate II}, the side panels 




are supposed to be 3 feet 6 inches or 3 feet wide, which 
admits of figures of the Tragpc and Comic Muses being 
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inserted. Where, however, the panelB cannot be wider 
than two feet, it is better to replace the figares vrith 
tragic and comic masks, gt'ouped with appropriate acces- 
sories and ribands, as shown in Fig. 7. The top panel 
is suspended near the ceiling, as presently described ; 
the side panels are connected to it by iron hooks and 
eyes, and their lower ends are made fast to two blocks 
nailed to the floor by the same means. To prevent any 
light from the stage showing through the two cracks left 
where these three panels join each other, they must be 
covered over at the back with strips of glued calico, 
which may afterwards be painted over with whitewash, 
to make the job effectual and add strength to the struc- 
ture. The calico must be evenly stretched upon the 
frames as it is fastened down to the sides with tacks ; flat 
pliers being employed to hold the calico with, should the 
edges of the material not give much hold-space. The 
edges of the calico should be folded double to give extra 
strength to the fabric where the strain comes upon the 
nails, the tacks of course being knocked through the seam 
thus formed. 

THE STAGE, 

for amateur performances in a private house, may be 
fitted up in the following simple and economical manner, 
as shown in the Frontispiece^ which I designed over 
twenty-five years ago — ^with the view of obtaining the 
necessary points of support for scenes, side scenes, or 
wings, sky borders, curtain, &c., with the least amount 
of injury to the walls of a handsomely papered drawing 
room — and have employed ever since, as it presents 
further advantages, in leaving the floor free from all 
incumbrances, and admits of everything being rigged up 
and removed in less than an hour, when once the several 
parts have been properly put together. The first thing 

15 to get a deal curtain pole, P, Fig, 8 [Frontispiece)^ 
nearly as long as the width of the room that is to be 
•devoted to the stage ; this is suspended by cords from two 
stout brass hooks, driven into the walls on each side of 
the room, at a height of 8^ feet from the floor, at the 
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point fixed upon for the erection of the proscenium. The 
next thing to do, is to fit, by loops over this pole, two 
^inch ropes, L L, which must be carried to the wall at 
the back of the stage, and there fixed to two similar 
hooks, driven in 8 feet apart, and at the same height from 
the floor as the others. As it is necessary both ropes 
should be fixed ^' taut,'' it is better to attach two india- 
rubber springs, S S-Hsuch as are used for making doors 
self-closing — to the ends of each of them, so adjusted as 
to be 3 or 4 inches short of the wall when slack, which 
necessitates the springs being pulled out to get their ter- 
minal rings over the hooks. On being fixed, these, of 
course, act as stretchers, and cause the pole and pair of 
cords to form a firm frame-work, on which the scenes, &c., 
can be suspended. The loops allow of the ropes being readily 
adjusted on the pole, at any convenient or va- -^q ^ 
riable distance from each other. Each rope is 
furnished with six adjustable suspending hooks, 
H, Fig. 8 {Frontispiece), of the form shown in 
Fig. 9 ; two pair for borders, B, two pair for 
wings or side scenes, W, and two pair for 
scenes, C, Fig. 8 {Frontispiece). The borders, 
B, are mounted on long rollers, fitted with 
loops, by which they are affixed to the suspen- 
ding hooks. Every border is appropriate to 
the scene — as, " sky," for a sea or landscape ; 
*' wood," for a forest ; " rock," for a cavern ; 
*' ceiling," for a cottage, hall, &c. ; ** drapery," 
for a saloon, &c. 

The Win^ or Side Scenes, W, are mounted 

on short laths and rollers, with cords attached to the ends 
of the laths, by which they are suspended to the hooks. 
This arrangement, shown in Fig. 8 {Frontispiece) j admits 
of great freedom of adjustment for the side scenes, as they 
can be set parallel with, or at any desired angle to, the 
scene ; or be pushed far on, or drawn back off the stage. 
When rolled up they occupy little space. 

The Scenes are mounted on a pair of light rollers, 
and are attached to the suspending hooks by cord loops fixed 
to each roller. To save material and space, the scenes 
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and wings are painted on both Bides ; the wings back to 

back, so that, by their simple rotation, a change can be 

effected ; but in the scenes they are painted head and 

tail — ^that is to say, the sky on one side corresponds to 

foreground on the other side ; so that, to reverse the sidea 

in a cramped space, it is only necessary for two persons 

to raise each end of the lower roller, 

and fix its loops to the suspending 

hooks, then unloop the roller that 

had previously been uppermost, and 

gently lower it to the ground. The 

borders are also painted back to back. 

For scene-shifting it is necessary to 

have two pair of folding steps, if the 

scenes are higher than can be reached 

when one stands upon a chair. When 

the room admits of lofty scenes, it is 

a convenient plan to raise and lower 

the scenes by means of endless ropes, 

working through rings or pulleys, 

P P, attached to the side ropes, S S, 

and floor; in which case the rollers of 

the scenes, C, are attached by S-hooks, 

H, to loops made on the endless ropes, 

R R, as shown in Fig. 10. 

The Qreen Curtain that 

closes the opening in the proscenium, 
F, Fig. 8 {Frontiapiece), is tied by 
tapes on to an iron rod, D, suspended 
from the pole, P, and is looped up or 
closed by the arrangement of cords 
shown in Fig. 4 (Plate IL\ which can 
be worked by the Prompter from his 
own particular comer. 

Lighting: the Stage is readily effected if gas is 
attainable, otherwise lamps must be employed ; in which 
case the moderators, burning colza oil, are the best and 
safest ; though of course those found in the house are 
most generally utilized. The simplest method of fitting 
up gas footlights is to procure a plank the width of the 
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opening in the proecenium, on which fix an iron pipe 
fitted with fish-tail burners, 9 inches apart, and a T joint 
to admit of its connection by two elbow joints, and the 
necessary length of iron tubing, with the gas supply 
beneath the flooring, in the manner shown at O G, Fig. 8 
(Frontigpieee). But this can only safely be entrusted to 
a gasfitter. The connection with the house supply should 
be made in the side of the stage selected as the "prompt 
comer," so that the height of the gas may be regulated 
by the Prompter, by means of a stopcock, to meet the 
requirements of each scene. To reflect the light lirom 
the burners well over the stage from floor to sky borders, 
several sheets of tinned iron, soldered together to corres- 
pond to the length of the plank, must be fixed at the 
proper angle found by trial. The bottom edge of the 
sheet of tin being placed against the back edge of the 
plank, a bearing is secured, and it can then be kept at the 
right inclination by chain supports as shown at G, Fig. 8 
{Frontispiece). It is also adyantageoos to have gas bur- 
ners on each side of the stage itself, not only for working 
by when the curtMn is down, but to serve as " wing lights ' 
for the belter illumination of the side scenes, W, and 
to counteract the density of the shadows of 
the actors, thrown by the footlights on the ^'P- "■ 
wings. When gas is not attainable, lamps w 
must be employed, mounted with semi- 
circular sheet tin reflectors, as shown in 
Fig. 11, which also serve to screen the 
lights when necessary, by the simple act 
of turning the open side to the wall. 
Dwarf dome-shaped lamps of the Argand 
construction are best suited for the "float" 
or footlights. Some four or five of them 
can be placed on a plank, B, fitted with a 
reflector, R, similar to the gas float pre- 
vioaely described, but with the addition of 
a light frame, M, which can be turned up 
when the stage has to be darkened, aa 
shown in Fig. 12. 

Uediums must be provided hofb for foot and wing 
fights when required, to throw suitable tints upon the 
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Bcenea— such as moonlight, firelight, &c. For the wing 
lights coloured glaesea are best, but for the footlights 
etout wire frames covered with coloured silk or " tammy" 
are more durable aud cheaper. Pale phosphorescent 
blueish green being the proper tint for moonlight, deep 
blood red for firelight, yellow for bright Bunny scenes, 
rose tint for sunaet ; but the two first are the most im- 
portant for the footlights — all the others for the wing 
lights. The coloured glasses, M, are supported by stout 
wires, WW, soldered to the upper part of the tin reflector, 
R, as shown in Fig. 11. The wire frames covered with 
coloured material, M, may be simply rested against the 
two uprights, U, of the float lights, L, as shown in Fig. 
12, and laid one upon 

the other in front of "°- '^ 

the floats when not in 
use. Two youngsters 
should be delegated 
to attend to the foot- 
lights and mediums, 
and be provided with 
Beats on each side of 
the front row of the 
auditorium. 

Itime-Ilght Effects can be produced with an ordinary 
magic lantern fitted with 3^ condensers. A bright divergent 
beam of light tinted blue, green, red, violet, is often 
required for ghost, moonlight, firelight, demoniacal, light- 
ning, &c., " effects," and Uiis is produced by the ordinary 
optical system of a magic lantern, L, consisting of the 
"comierwitnt," C, and the "pouier," P ; or, as at the theatres, 
with the condensers only, in what is called a " theatre 
(lime) light." It is therefore better to procure a lantern of 
the form shown in Fig. 13, wherein the sliding tube carry- 
ing the power, P, is removable, rather than the ordinary 
shop article with a conical front tube. The powerful 
Arg^d oil lamp usually supplied with mag^c lanterns may 
be used, but the effects produced will not compare with 
the vividness of the osy-hydrogen lime light. The safest 
and most compact time-light apparatus is that shown in 
Fig. 13, wherein the oxygen is condensed into a small iron 
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bottle, 0, and the hydrogen (carburetted) is obtained from 
the ordinary house supply. The house gas is conveyed from 
a tap, T (inserted in iron gas tube, G, Fig. 8 — Frontispiece — 
in the prompt comer) by a flexible india-rubber tubing to the 
oxy-hydrogen jet, J, and connected therewith, the oxygen 
bottle being connected in a similar manner. The cock from 
the house gas supply being turned full on, the hydrogen 
tap of the jet, J, is first turned full on to clear the tubes and 
jet, and is then turned down and the gas lighted. When 
the lime cylinder on which the flame impinges is well 
warmed, the lever tap of the condensed gas bottle is 
turned very gently till a sufficiency of oxygen is mixed 
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with the hydrogen to make the lime glow with an intense 
incandescent light. The hydrogen tap may be turned a 
little more, and then the lever of the bottle, and so on, till 
the light has been *' coaxed up'' to the brightest attainable, 
for if suddenly brought to this point, the lime cylinder 
would probably crack. The oxygen tap of the jet, J, is 
turned full on from first to last and never used, all 
adjustments being made direct from the bottle, 0, by the 
lever of the valve head By pushing the light towards 
the condenser of the lantern or pulling it away, the rays 
may be made to form a diverging, parallel, or converging 
beam of light. The arrangement of condensed gas herein 
described is not so universally known as the gas bag 

G 
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system, with its cumbrous pressure boards and half- 
hundred weights, occupying much space, which can ill be 
spared on a drawing-room stage ; nevertheless such an 
apparatus is procurable from those opticians who go ahead 
with the times. It is the method universally adopted at 
the New York Theatres, and ought to be in those of this 
country, if only for the reason of its perfect immunity 
from danger, a serious explosion being a thing impossible. 
The magic lantern is serviceable for many other effects 
that can only be produced by its means on an amateur 
stage. 

Coloured Pires are procurable of the firework 
makers, but on account of the suffocating smoke they 
give off, they are — ^both in consideration of actors and 
audience— better avoided, and the lime-light with coloured 
mediums resorted to, in place thereof. If absolutely 
necessary, they should be burnt upon a short-handled 
iron shovel, and as soon as the curtain is down, the 
shovel should be plunged into a pail of water standing 
ready, and the windows, doors, &c., thrown open, to 
ventilate the stage as quickly as possible. 
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CHAPTER III. 



HOW TO FAINT THE SCENES. 




HE kind of scenery required has been des- 
cribed in the previous chapters ; and, it 
will be noted, all framework is avoided, 
for the reason that anything like " flats/' 
or those scenes so generally employed at 
our larger theatres, which divide in the 
centre, would occupy too much space 
when not in use, to be suitable for a drawing-room stage, 
whDe on the other hand, scenes, side-scenes, and borders 
mounted on rollers occupy the smallest possible space 
when wound up, and side scenes, when mounted on laths 
and rollers, are quite firm enough to shut out the wings 
and meet all other requirements. 

It is as well, however, to meet the position that not in- 
frequently presents itself to go-ahead amateurs, wherein 
there is not sufficient time to prepare scenery, when an 
entertainment is got up on the spur of the moment, or 
where the "lady of the house," having a nervous dread 
of damaged wall papers, or else belonging to the class that 
strains at a gnat but makes no bones about swallowing a 
camel, — " really thinks that scenery is going a little too 
far." Under such circumstances, there is only one way to 
meet the difficulty, and that is, to " go in" for the mediaeval 
dodge of " The Classic Period of the British Stage :" wV., 
indicate every scene by a printed placard fixed upon a 
curtain of the darkest coloured material that can be 
obtained (a deep mulberry tint being the best as a general 
background to the dresses), and at such a height as to be 
seen above the heads of the actors ; this curtain of course 
being hung at the very back of the room or stage. Then 
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boldly make the best of things by giving some such 
Opening Address as the following — 

PROLOGUE* 
Curtain draws vp and discovers the Manager. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — 

I am StAge Manager, {bows a self-introduction) 

But without scenery, 

Gorgeous decorations or machinery. 

(shrugs his shoulders disparaginghf) 
Sole properties — ^two ciiairs, one table. 
Such a nx might any man disable, {despairingly) 
But, as ** Necessity" begets ** Invention, 

{as if struck with a "happy ^AoujAt") 
Let us at once establish a convention. 

The scenes not being Staniield'Si must he Fancy's sketch, 

{confidentially) 
Which on imagination please oblige me just to etch : 

And that all changes you may discern with ease, 

I've invented these distinctions, 

Which you'll notice if you please. 

This denotes a Scene — (whistles) this an Act — {rings &eS} 
Pray pay attention to that " stubborn" fact ! 

But our dresses have been bought regardless of expense. 
Which we all hope may beget your admiration, most intense. 

What need for grief? — Men in the olden time, 
Placed all their trust in reason and in rhyme ; 
And a rude platform's unattractive plane 
Foreran the stately stage of Drury Lane. 
By pageantry or ballet-^rls effected, 
A " most tremendous A»t" was ne'er expected. 
Then all relied on Shakespeare — ^Avon's bard, 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Jonson, Foote, Kinnaird. 
Scenes ! — they had none, but on a covered frame, 
Hun^ at the back, was there inscribed the name 
Of wneresoe'er the mimic scene was laid, — 
As "Magbbth's Castle"— "Open Sea"— "A Glade." 
Then trusted Managers to classic fame, 
More than the clap-trap of a painter's name. 
Having enlisted in " Young England's" band, 
We, by such ancient customs take our stand ; 
On this rough tablet we the lines display 
Which carry you, in Fancy, far away, 

* The rhymes of the late Thomas Ingoldsby justify my adoptiou 
of such irregular versification, — O. S, 
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And plainly show where every scene is laid : 
First, in The BivaJs is "The North Parade."* 

Our actors may not hope to equal one 
Like Kemble, Bannister or Elliston ; 
Or Siiet — he, who, in a storm cauffht tripping, 
Foreswore his name — and swore tnat he was ** Dripping.'* 

Our actresses cannot expect to vie 
With brightest " Stars^' that gem the Thespian sky ; 
Despair tney need not, for they yet wHl find 

{From Byron's Prologue) 

None to the softer sex can prove unkind ; 
While youth and beauty form the female shield, 
The stoutest censor to the fair must yield. 
Then let me lastly your indulgence crave 
For any faults we may perchance to have. 
And should our feeble enorts naught avail ; 
Should after all our best endeavours fail ; 
Still let some mercy in your bosom live, 
And if you can't applaud, at least forgive. 

It must be remembered that many pieces may be 
selected wherein the scenes are laid in modem interiors, 
and much may done by arranging the room used as a stage 
to make it look homely or luxurious, according to require- 
ment. Thus, should there be a window at the back, by 
putting up common check curtains or delicate chintz, 
elegant muslin or rich damask, fitting up the fireplace to 
match, and selecting kitchen, bed room, boudoir or drawing 
room furniture to correspond, with appropriate wall deco- 
rations, such as common coloured prints, framed paintings, 
vases, mirrors, &c., the aspect of a garret, cottage, bed 
room, boudoir, library, or drawing room may be given to 
one and the same room, to make it serve for varied scenes. 
Much may be said in favour of such arrangements, as 
thereby no space is lost, that, as a rule, can ill be spared ; 
and the danger of making the actors look gigantic, by 
dwarfing the room with side scenes and top borders, is 
avoided. Nevertheless, there are many good plays suited 
for home representation, that require the accessories of 
scenic effect to make the tout ensemble sufficiently realistic. 
A limited number of typical scenes, by a judicious inter- 
change of side scenes, borders, &c., may be made to go a 

* Change this line to suit the play to be enacted. 
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long way for the purposes of private theatrical repre- 
sentations ; and these may be produced at trifling cost, if, 
as is usual, some one with artistic taste is to be found 
amongst one's circle of friends, who is ready to enter into 
your enterprise. Certain rules must be attended to in the 
production of the designs for such scenes, to avoid the 
absurdities that might arise where the actors are forced 
into too close proximity with the scenery. Thus, per- 
spective views are better avoided ; but, if necessary, the 
foreground must be proportionate to the height of the 
actors — whether they be children, youths, or adults — and 
any perspective view must be represented as in the dis- 
tance. Wood scenes must represent the trunks of trees 
rather than the upper foliage, with plenty of under- 
growth, bold patches of ferns, &c. Rocky valleys must 
have large boulders or ledges in the foreground. Modem 
streets must only embrace the lower portions of the 
houses ; ancient ones may have a market-place fountain 
in the foreground, with the houses receding or lying far 
behind. So with the side scenes, if a cottage is repre- 
sented, the porch only should be given. " Sky" borders, 
for out-of-door scenes, are quite inappropriate, as they 
come too close down upon the heads of the actors ; so the 
side and back scenes are better closed in with vine trellis, 
or other foliaged borders. This kind of defect is not felt 
where ceiling, forest, or cavern borders are employed. 

To assist my readers in the production of suitable 
designs, I give a set of typical scenes, side scenes, borders, 
and " accessory pieces," that will meet all ordinary require- 
ments ; and exceptional scenes may often be provided by 
the production of special side scenes. The " accessory pieces* ' 
form an important part of my scheme; being separate bits 
of linen strengthened by pasting brown paper on each side, 
which can be fastened to the scenery by means of diagram 
pins and discs of cork, so as to cover certain parts of a 
scene, and give a different aspect to it. Thus for the antique 
chamber. Fig. 15 {Plate III), the walls must be ornamented 
with the armour and stags' heads, Figs, 18, 20 [Plate IV) ; 
but when a library or parlour aspect is desired for accessory 
pieces, representing family portraits, shown in Fig. 19 
[Plate IV), must be affixed to the panels. Again, in the 
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modem interior, Fig. 14 {Plate III), the cracks in the 
wall tiiat meet the requirements of a dilapidated room, 
are covered over with eimilar accesBory pieces, which re- 
present water-colour drawtnge in gi!t frames. Other 
accessory pieces may represent mirrors, statuary or clocks 
on brackets, and these, in conjunction with the hints pre- 
vioualy given, as to the use of varied appropriate draperies 
hun^ upon a curtain pole suspended in front of the window, 
furniture, &e., provides means for rin^ng the changes 
npon onr two typical interiors to a wonderful extent. 

If we desire a village scene, we take our landscape, Fig. 
21 (Plate V), the cottage porch, F^. 25 (PlaU VII), the 
tree. Fig. 28 (Plate VII), and a vine trellis, or forest 
border. Fig. 32 (Plate VIII) ; or a signboard accessory hung 



below the border in front of the porch converta this into a 
village inn. If a garden scene, the porch or tree ^ves 
place to the flower-bed side scene, Fig. 27 (Plate VII), 
in conjunction with a white garden-palinea " ground piece" 
across the back of the stage, if required. 

If a smu^ler's cave is desired, we form our landscape, 
Fig. 21 [Plate V), into a seascape, by fixing in front of it 
an accessory piece representing waves, Fig. 34 ; in front 
of this, at a suitable distance, a rock^ground piece. Fig. 33 
(^Plate VIII), in reversed position; and the rocky side- 
Bcenes, Fig. 29 [Plate VII), and border, Fig. 33 (^Plate 
VIII), make np the entrance to the cave, with sea and 
sky in the distance. These are sufficient hints to indicate 
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how such a set of stock scenes (painted only as occasion 
calls for, be it observed), may be worked to give very 
varied aspects, by the employment of a little ingenuity on 
the part of the Stage Manager of the Company. 

Bridges are exceptional requirements, but when needed, 
may be made up with a couple of planks resting on 
folding steps, placed on each side of the stage, with a 
carpenter's trestle for a central bearing; appropriate 
handrails and uprights, painted balustrades, &c., being 
added, according as a rustic, castellated, Chinese or other 
special foreign aspect has to be given to it. 

" Practicable" doors may be made 
with a tall fire-screen or clothes-horse ; 
one frame, covered with brown paper, 
calico, &c., appropriately panelled in 
colour, is placed between two side-scenes 
' connected by a top piece, painted to suit 
the character of an exterior or interior, 
as may be needed. C C, clothes-horse ; S S, side scene. 

Window-frames are made of black tape tacked across 
and interwoven to represent square or diamond panes. 
Where persons have to pass or look in at or out of a 
window, scenes with such windows must have another 
behind them to represent a bright, dark, or moonlit sky, 
interior, or other appropriate backgrounds 

" Trick scenes," like set scenery, are little adapted for 
the amateur's stage ; but when an instantaneous change 
must be effected before the eyes of the audience, as in 
Boucicault's Vanvpirt^ and A Romantic Idea, where ruins, 
&c., become suddenly rehabilitated into their mediaeval 
aspect, one scene must be rolled down in front of another, 
or be worked by rising and falling flaps connected by 
strings as shown in Fig. 35, the side scenes being simul- 
taneously rotated, so as to bring back to front. I may 
mention, that on one occasion, I utilized a set of large 
Venetian window blinds for the production of the trick 
scene in the Vampire. The change was instantaneous, on 
reversing the position of the laths, and the efifect " brought 
down the house." 

Having said enough about designing and planning the 
scenery, it is time to instruct my readers how to prepare 
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and paint scenes. First, it is necessary to select a room 
or onthouse, lofty enough to admit of the fiill-aized scenes 
being fixed upon the sketching frame ; and here I may say 
that the size suited for ordinary rooms is 9 feet hi^ by 
10 feet wide, but of course they can be mode lower or 



higher, should the room selected for the Stage be shallow 
or lofty. Next, a sketching frame must be constructed 
of fonr deal hiths united together, so that their &oes 
may lie in one plane ; or, ^^^ ^^ 

to save the after attach- 
ment of the cloths to the ^ 
rollers, the rollers may 
be made to form part of 
the sketching frame thus, 
as shown in Fig. 36, 
wherein U U are two up- 
rights, each formed of 
two pieces, the front ones 
being as deep as the dia- 
meter of the rollers, with 
their upper edges out off 
at an angle as shown at 
A, BO as to form crutches 
in which the rollers get 
a bearing. The rollers I 
being screwed to the 
back pieces of the up- 
rights, a frame is formed. But if this plan is adopted, 
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great care must be taken in "squaring" the cloth to the 
rollers, before it is finally tacked down, or the scenes 
when painted will be out of the perpendicular. By work- 
manlike employment of square and plumb line, this error 
at starting can be avoided ; a perpendicular, square with 
the horizontal line of the roller, being struck at the left- 
hand edge, wherefrom the artist must work his design. 

The cheapest material for scenery, and that best able to 
stand wear and tear, is common unbleached calico. A 
sufficient quantity, cut to proper lengths, having been 
procured, they must be sewn together at the edges till the 
required width is obtained, and then the entire " cloth" 
must be stretched upon the frame with tacks. Having first 
wetted the cloth all over, and allowed it to dry to get all 
creases out, it is next "primgc?" on both sides and over 
the joins, and again allowed to dry. The next step is to 
draw in the outline of the design with charcoal, and here 
I must give a few hints how to secure the proportions on 
a large surface. Some scene painters enlarge by first 
dividing their design (made to scale) into squares, then 
they divide their canvas into a corresponding set of 
squares, and next sketch into each large square the portion 
of the design included in the corresponding small square. 
This system may be carried to a slavish extent that mars 
the bold effect capable of being produced by a good free- 
hand artist. The plan I have found sufficient for laying 
out one's canvas, is to stretch two long measuring tapes 
across the primed surface, so as to divide it horizontally 
into three sections, then by employing two similar tapes 
fixed as required, vertically, I can divide my space into 
small or large compartments, according as a given portion 
of the sketch design is full of detail or otherwise. The 
tapes must be made parallel with the rollers and the verti- 
cal guide line struck on the left-hand side of the cloth. 
The scale of feet and inches on the tapes will often prove 
of service where there is much detail over several adjoining 
divisions. Of course the sketch design must also be 
divided into three horizontal divisions and small or large 
compartments, to counterpart the laying out of the canvas. 

Fig. 37 represents a stretched cloth, laid out as de- 
scribed. The upper horizontal section being devoted to 
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sky, the crossed tapes are not really required for this 
portion, as clouds are better dashed in with a free hand. 
As the design in the first portion of the middle section is 
very open work, a large compartment can be laid out for 
it ; but as there is detail in the next portion, a more cir- 
cumscribed area is embraced by the vertical tapes. When 
the design as far as the second vertical tape has been 
sketched in, the left-hand tape is removed and fixed on 
the other side of the central one, small or large compart- 

FIG. 37. 




ments being laid off as the work in that part of the design 
demands, and so on till the same is entirely sketched in. 
Side scenes may be painted separately, by simply tacking 
the lengths against the wall of the painting room, or a full- 
sized scene cloth may be stretched and marked out into 
2 feet or 2 feet 6 inch widths within which the wings may 
be sketched and painted. Sky borders and ground pieces 
may be produced in the same way, only these are of 
course painted the length instead of the width of the cloth ; 
and it must be borne in mind that sky borders are the 
longest of all, as they must close in the outside edges of 
the side scenes. 
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^' Priming'' is prepared bj melting as much size as ^ill 
fill one- fourth part of a pail, and gradually adding hot 
water and stirring till the vessel is filled. In another pail, 
smash up whiting with water till it is of the consistency 
of cream, then gradually add the size and water pre- 
viously made, till the mixture is thick in appearance as good 
milk ; lastly, stir in about a pound of common treacle. 
This is the preparation employed for surfacing the calico, 
two coats of which, on each side, are laid on with a large 
white washer's or house painter's brush. It is also used 
for mixing with the ground colours, obtainable at the oil 
shops, for the production of the body colours with which 
scenes are painted in what is termed distemper, or, more 
correctly, ^UemperaJ* 

The colours that will be found most generally useful 
are Venetian red, red lead, yellow ochre, yellow chrome, 
Brunswick green, ultramarine, indigo, brown ochre, burnt 
sienna, and lampblack. By judicious intermixture various 
other colours and tints are produced, the most important 
being ultramarine with various proportions of white 
priming, for sky and water tints. It may save disap- 
pointment by mentioning that ultramarine will not mix 
with other colours, muddy tints being the result. Red 
lead with various proportions of priming, for warm cloud 
tints, autumnal foliage, high lights, or trunks of trees. 
Brunswick green and yellow chrome for all shades of light 
green. Brunswick green and indigo for dark green. 
Where metallic tints are necessary, foil papers must be 
employed ; these are cut out to the required shapes and 
are fixed to the cloth with thick paste ; when dry they are 
shaded over with distemper. 

Before beginning to lay in distemper colours the effect 
to be produced must be well considered, or tried experi- 
mentally on a small scale, beforehand ; for it is necessary 
to work quickly, and blend one colour into another while 
wet, or, when dry, the effect will be streaky or hard. In 
mixing the colours it must be remembered that distemper 
dries lighter by from twenty to thirty shades, so that 
what would look effective and artistic while wet would 
come out very washy and weak when dry. Again, allow- 
ance must be made for the colouring being illuminated by 
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artificial light, rich in yellow rays. You must commence by 
laying in — some would call it ** slapping in" — the middle 
or half tints, over which are worked the high lights and 
shades. Broad effect with bold treatment must be aimed 
at, and niggling at details eschewed, as scenery is not 
intended for close inspection ; and here, truly, 

Distance lends enchantment to the view. 

All dark lines, &c., must be "marked up,'' with the 
proper pigments mixed with ^^ double size" Distemper 
colours should be mixed in red earthen pipkins, as they 
must be kept warm during use, or the size would set or 
would not work freely. 

Enough has now been said to assist those who have 
artistic taste and skill, but have not had any previous 
knowledge of scene-painting in distemper. I do not pre- 
tend to make scene painters out of those who have not 
had practice in the use of pencil and brush. 

As regards shifting scenery, it is better, as a rule, to 
drop the curtain at the end of each scene ; the exception 
being in the case of trick-scenes or instantaneous changes 
in fairy pieces, or plays, where dreams, visions, &c., are 
enacted. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
HOW TO PBOSirCE EFFECTS. 



T is beet produced by placing 
1^ ligbte, fitted with tiie appro- 
liums, on one aide of the stage 
I to Take the stage with slanting 
green light. The magic lantern 
le brought into use with effect; a 
medinm being placed in its stage, Fig. 13, 
and the li^t arranged for divei^ng beam, the rays may 
be directed slantingly through a cut open window. If a 
.moon is necessary, a round hole must be cut out of the 
cloth, over which aperture a piece of fine linen must be 
glued, and when &ry the disc must be well greased with 
salad oil. This must be illuminated trom behind by the 
mftg^c lantern with the rays made parallel or sufficiently so 
to concentrate all the bght upon the disc ; by suitable 
mediums a cold, bright or harvest moon may be repre- 
sented. On removing the light the moon is no longer 
visible, or it may be obscured hy a bank of clouds cut out 
of brown paper and worked across the scene with cords. 

Iiiglltnixigr >a best imitated by tud of the magic 
lantern. A violet medium being placed in its stage me 
light is exposed and cut off rapidly, or in a flickering man- 
ner by the operator's hand placed before the nozzle. If the 
entire stage ia to be illuminated with lightning flashes, it 
is better to place the lantern at the back of the auditorium, 
using what is called a " long focussed" power, and catting 
off dl rays but those that just fill the apertnre in tlie 
proscenium \sj an oblong cud diaphragm cut to size by 
trial. This method of working from the liack is also an 
excellent method for illuminating the entire stage with 
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moonbeams for a fairy glen, a phosphorescent green 
medium being employed. In ghost scenes a weird eflfect 
is also thus produced, being the plan adopted at the 
Polytechnic Institution. 

Thunder is resembled by shaking a sheet of iron, thin 
enough to be flexible. With a little practice an admirable 
representation of the raging of a storm may be rendered. 

Rain is imitated, as to the various degrees of intensity 
of a storm, by the masterly use of a long 
square tube, crossed with partitions, as shown 
in Fig. 38, charged with a sufficient quantity 
of peas. On reversing and inclining this in- 
strument the peas fall from one partition to 
another, and a noise is produced that sounds 
like the. patter of a heavy fall of rain. Ac- 
cording as this tube is inclined from the 
horizontal to the perpendicular, so the patter 
becomes softer or louder. 

Wind is imitated by scraping the edge of a 
broad strip of wood over a length of silk. 

Crashes are imitated according to the 
nature of the supposed cause. Thus, a door 
being broken in is represented by turning 
the cogs of a watchman's rattle ; the breaking 
of glass or crockery by turning over once or 
more a box filled with metal cuttings, such as 
sheet tin or brass, or broken crockery. 

Battle Scenes by the clashing of several basket- 
handled iron toy swords ; the roll of musketry or rifles by 
means of a rattle ; the booming of cannon by strokes on a 
drumhead with a muffled drumstick ; the cries and cheers 
of the combatants by those not engaged on the stage. All 
such sounds must be made *' off"," while those on the boards 
engage in combat, exchange pistol or rifle shots, or else 
" look off,*' as if at a distant battle or field of action. 

Burning^ Buildings must be treated as off' the 
stage, and the stage illuminated by all the wing lamps 
being brought to one side, fitted with red glasses. A 
lantern behind the audience may, with a suitable long slip 
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slide in its stage, be made to produce a flickering effect — 
now blood-red, now yellow, now dark, now yellow, now 
red again — with a very sensational addition to the acting. 

Fires in grates, furnaces, &c., must be produced by 
cutting out part of a side scene on which the grate, fur- 
nace, alchemical retort, &c., is painted. Cover the aperture 
with linen, as previously described for the moon, paint up 
with red, yellow and purple varnish colours, and then 
illuminate the back. 

Moving: Waterfalls, Fountains, &c., may be 

imitated very effectively by a not very complicated contri- 
vance made as shown in Fig. 39, wherein an endless band 
of silver tissue is made to 
move downwards by the ^'®* ^^' 

action of a drum sup- 
ported on two uprights 
and worked by a crank 
handle. This contrivance 
ia' placed between two 
half scenes of rocky as- 
pect for a waterfall, and 
the higher it is carried 
up the better the effect. 
By a modification of this 
arrangement, with acces- 
sory rollers, water sprites 
may be arranged so as to 
be seen through the fall- 
ing tissue, or this may be 
placed behind a " cut (out) cloth*^ representing a fountain. 
In any case, the transparent silver tissue must be effec- 
tively lighted by the magic lantern, its stage being fitted 
with mediums of various tints. 

Sunrise, Sunset, and Night Effects, may 

be produced by a similar arrangement, by providing for an 
endless back scene, on the two surfaces of which, a sky, 
graduated from the roseate hues of mom to the ruddy 
tints of eve, through the gloaming of twilight into the 
deep blue shades of night, is artistically painted. Such 
arrangements may be regarded as aims too ambitious for 
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amateurs, but there is no real difficulty in canying tliesB 
into effect, if a little ingenuity, carpentering, and a 
moderate outlay of cash can be commanded. 

Vampire Traps, for the sudden appearance of such 
hobgoblins as the "Bottle Imp," "Heme the Hunter," &e., 
cannot be provided for the floor of the stage in a private 
house, so an arrangement must be made at the wings with 
two side scenes in counterpart, between which the actor 
stands, and the front wing is sharply drawn aside when he 
is to appear. A similar arrangement is suited for secret 
panels in a wall, only in this case the back wing is drawn 
slowly aside, a screen being placed behind the actor. 

QhostS may appear by a similar arrangement at the 
wings, but the most eifeetive and gliastly way is to throw 
the vision on to a dark * 

wing by the magic 
lantern, the character • 
being painted on a I 
" double slip slide," ' 
shown in Fig. 40. It 
is gradually unfolded 
to view by drawing 

aside the two slips, whereon clouds of mist are painted) 
the light being at the same time gradually increased in 
brilliancy. 

Oauzes are employed for the gradual discovering of 
a fairy or witch scene. These are made of white or black 
muslin, according as light or dark mist, smoke, &c., has 
to be indicated. Two or three layers, a little lai^er than 
the opening of the proscenium, are arranged one behind 
the other in Iront of the side scenes, and these are furled 
one at a time till the actors are fully discovered. This 
produces a very weird effect. 

Having described how various effects can be produced 
withoTit any serious difficulties, I leave it to the judgment 
of my readers as to how far they are disposed to " go in" 
for them. 
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CHAPTER V. 
ON PBOFESTIES. 



RTIES, or cnrtly "Props," comprise 
furniture and domestic ntensils of all 
, even down to slop pails, brooms, 
ons, eandlesticks, bull's-eye and other 
us ; bottles medical or spiritual, 
IS, eatables, whetlier real ur make- 
believe ; such weapons for clown and 
pantaloon as rolls of sausages, flat fish, carrots, turnips 
and cabbages, dead cats, brickbats, &c. Pantomimic 
masks, fairy wands, and flowerj' banks, are at a theatre 
{H'oduced and kept by the " Property Man," while swords, 
pikes, guns, pistole, armour, belong to the domain of tfa^ 
"•^ Armourer. On an amateur stage no soch division of 
labour can be entertuned, the common-sense plan being 
for the Stage Manager to see that all properties required 
for each piece we provided ; then each performer must 
see that any article he or she has to carry on the stage 
is to hand, whilst the Stage Manager must look after aJl 
properties that are to he on the stage, when the scene ia 
set. To check omissions, the Prompter calls over the 
list of properties required for each scene before the curt«n 
is " rung up." 

Famitare must be selected to enit the scene, whether 
drawing room, dining room, boudoir, bed room, kitchen, 
or poverty-struck. To avoid encumbering the joint-stock 
green and property room, adjoining the stage, I may give 
the hint, that a table and two chairs, of the kitchen type, 
by judiciona treatment, with table cloths, rich in colour, 
clean, white, or dirty, and chair covers of various cuts 
and patterns, may be made to assume very varied aspects. 
High bock choirs of antique character may be imitated. 
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by cutting out a back in millboard, painting it up, and 
covering the seat and legs with calico, painted to a cor- 
responding style and pattern. All such coverings occupy 
little space, and allow of change of aspect in the furniture 
being quickly effected. 

In a banqueting scene, a good effect may be produced 
by placing a half scene across the back of the stage, 
painted to represent an antique buffet, covered with silver 
dishes, golden flagons, tankards, &c., of bold design, to 
represent properties. 

Banners, &c., may be painted on brown paper. Those 
who carry them must be instructed to keep the proper 
painted side always facing the audience. 

Shields, of various shapes, may be cut out of millboard, 
and armorial bearings emblazoned thereon, or be covered 
with foil, and bossed or spiked. 

Spears, &c., may be made out of broom handles — ^to be 
purchased cheaply at most oil shops — to which spear 
heads, turned out of wood, or battle axes, cut out of 
millboard, are spliced. The shafts may either be painted 
over or wound round with strips of red cloth, fastened 
down with brass-headed nails. 

Swords, scimetars, daggers, &c., may be cut out of 
thin wood to the required shape, then covered with tin 
foil, and finally rubbed over with black lead and polished. 
The handles may be formed by rolling paper round the 
wood and binding with thick string. If a murder has to 
be committed, the blade of the knife or dagger should be 
kept bright, and one side splotched with blood-coloured 
varnish ; the bright side must be kept next to the audience 
till the blow is struck, when the handle must be rotated 
quickly in the actor's hand, so that the blade may be 
withdrawn with the bloody side outwards. 

Armour may be very fairly made up out of millboard, 
and then either black-leaded, or covered with tin foil and 
black-leaded, or covered with silver foil, according as 
dark or bright armour is required. Brass armour may be 
imitated by sewing gilt foil, scales, or bosses— obtainable 
of the " stage ornament makers" — on to long grey or red 
stockings and long-armed elastic shirts, and cloth cut to 
shape. Helmets may be made up with " gores" of mill- 
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l)oard, to which a gorget is stitched with stout waxed 
thread, and a practicable vizor and a plume of feathers, 
made out of tissue paper, added. Breastplates, thigh 
pieces, and greaves may, with a little ingenuity, be 
worked up into form out of millboard ; but body armour 
may be avoided, by adopting an overcoat, such as the 
Knight Templars wore, emblazoned with armorial bearings. 
To obtain patterns for arms and armour, correctly suited 
for the period of any given play, such a book as Planch6's 
Hist(yry of Costume should be consulted. 

Fetters must take the form of big chains, and can 
generally be borrowed of a carman or blacksmith. 

Fairy wands may be formed out of cheap fishing rods, 
bound round, spirally, with tape and coloured tinsel. 

Wreaths of flowers are made out of coloured papers. 

Agricultural implements, such as hay rakes, spades, 
dung forks, &c., must be imitated in pasteboard and 
wood, if the real articles are not obtainable. 

Domestic utensils are always to hand, so no display of 
ingenuity is called for with properties of this description. 
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CHAPTER VI, 

HOW TO HAEE UP SSESSES. 

rectioDB for costume Hhould be ^ven 
f the Stage Manager, sottat their 
■a may harmonize, not only one with ' 
Br, hut likewise with the. 6Cenery_^tp 
iployed ; and all the company must 
I implicitly to his instructions, that 
the artistic elements of the eutertunment 
may not be marred. Thus, if the scenes are laid chiefly 
among green woods, green 'areesea should, as much as 
poflsiHe, be avoided, for the reason that they vould not 
Bta"iid oiiTTn etmtrast against a mass of the same colour ; 
BO' red against red, white against white, must be eschewed. 
What opticians term "complementary colours," always 
give the rule for proper artistic contrasts. Thus red is the 
complement of green ; blue of orange — equality of tint 
being attended to. What te true in this respect with 
regard to the proper background for the costumes, also 
applies to the rules for proper contrasts in the making up 
the dresses themselves, and also as to the harmony of 
colours in an assemblage of costumes. Uniformity of 
tint produces optical illusion, if the eye is allowed to 
dweH-^en^ for~ariy ttnie, as may readily be proved 
by a very simple experiment. Place a large scarlet wafer 
on a piece of white paper, gaze on it stedfiistly for a 
minute or so, then remove the eye to the paper, and 
a green image will be seen, and the edge of the paper 
will appear bordered with a green fringe of colours. 
As regards juxta-position of tints, if two scarlet cos- 
tumes were placed side by side, but one happened to 
be of greater depth of colour, it would not only make 
the other appear pink, but its own colour value wonld 
be heightened. 
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The annexed is a list of well-known harmonious con- 
trasts of colours : — 

Red — Green. Red-orange — Green-blue. 

Orange — Blue. Yellow green — ^Violet-red. 

Yellow — Violet. Oran ge-yellow-Blue- violet. 

Sulphur-yellow — Bmck. 

Whatever the shade of one, the complementary colour 
must be of equal intensity. Deep shades must not come 
in contrast with light shades of the same colour or their 
complementaries. 

As regards the material of showy costumes, much may 
be done by the transmogrification of old silks, satins, 
velvets, furs, coats, trowsers, &c. ; the employment df 
German velvet, brown hoUand, glazed calico of bright 
colour, trimmed with black or white muslin, imitation lace, 
furs, gold and silver fringe, different coloured curtain 
trimmings, foils cut out to diamond form, or those pur- 
chaseable already stamped out in the shape of leaves, 
bosses, crosses, jewellery, magical emblems, &c., imitation 
pearls, coloured beads, the metallic green wings of exotic 
beetles, and fancy trimmings of various kinds — all of which 
may be obtained at little cost. 

Silk or cotton stockings may be stained in a great 
variety of colours by the employment of Judson's dyes. 
Striped stockings in great variety are now purchasable 
at a cheap rate ; black, white, and grey, are to be found 
in most wardrobes, or are purchasable of any hosier. 
Old slippers may be made to look mediaeval by covering 
them with black velvet slashed with crimson, blue, or 
amber-coloured satin, trimmed with rosettes of different 
coloured ribbons. Ankle boots fitted with large buckles, 
cut out of tinsel or foil paper, may be made to look of the 
Georgian period. Walking boots fitted with buff leather 
flaps and lace, may be converted into those of cavalier 
aspect ; or with cream-coloured card-board rims into top 
boots. With black extensions, into jack boots of the 
huntsman, military officer, fisherman, or Australian miner's 
cut. Fishing boots can be turned to romantic service. 

Sashes and scarves of many colours ; belts, black, brown 
and metallic, with big buckles, may be turned to effective 
account. 
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Wigs and Beards may be made out of silk, worsted 
and tow. The basis of a wig may be a white cotton night- 
cap. This is sewn up to fit the outline of the head, the 
superfluous bag is cut away, then it is turned inside out, 
and the material selected is stitched down to it, or long 
hair may be stitched to the margin of a crown, hat, cap, 
or other head-dress if such article has not to be removed 
at any time. 

Beards are worked upon a wire frame- p'G- 4I. 
work of the form shown in Fig, 41. 

Hair beards in great variety of forms 
and colour are purchasable at most hair- 
dressers at a very cheap rate. Very outri 
patterns maybe hired for the night from the 
theatrical wig makers. Moustaches may be 
fastened to the upper lip with basilicon 
ointment, or produced in great variety of 
form by the aid of burnt cork. 

*^ Making up" the face is an art of paramount 
importance in assisting the idealisation of every character 
assumed. Let any one try what variety of aspect may be 
given to his own face by dressing the hair in different 
ways. Now parting it down the centre and curling it (if 
long enough) after the fashion of a love-sick youth or a 
gay cavalier, or flat to the side of the face, with a puri- 
tanical lengthening of countenance. Now brushed and 
plastered back like an ancient scholar or ecclesiastic, or in 
waving curls like a Grecian warrior or student. Now 
brushed under in rolls, after the fashion known a few years 
back, as " The Newgate Knocker," being of a rakish 
medical student aspect. Now curled up with tongs like 
a coachman's wig and powdered, next supplemented with 
a pig-tail and black bag or tie for an old gentleman of the 
last century, every change being assisted by an appro- 
priate variation of countenance, as sad, gay, canting, 
ghastly, serious, fierce, intelligent, caddish, thief-like (Jack 
Sheppard cut) doltish, stolid, fogyish or gaily ancient. If 
all this can be done by one who " wears his own hair," 
what may be effected by the aid of false moustaches, 
imperials, and beards, and how much more by employir?^ 
Mse wigs and other hairy appurtenances of difforeht 

•^ "> -it . -* 
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colours, and an infinite varietj of cut I Next consider 
what may be done to beautify or brutalise the human 
face.* By the aid of pearl powder, rose blush or ruddy 
rouge, sepia, burnt cork, antimony, powder and patches, 
whether of the delicate size of the *^ beauty spots,'' worn 
in " powder pieces," — ^the strip of surgeon strapping across 
the bridge of the rough's nose or tiie star of diachylon 
plaster characteristic of the burglar's temples. In 
making up, the face should be rubbed over with powder 
before rouge is put on, as then both may be easily rubbed 
off, in sweeps, with a dry towel; or should any part- 
prove adhesive, cold cream must be rubbed over the face, 
and then the colour can be removed with a dry toweL If 
paint is washed off, the skin becomes irritable. Pearl 
powder must be used for the delicate parts— as the face, 
neck, arms, and hands — ^being laid on with the puff and 
smoothed with a handkerchief. Rouge should be laid on 
with a hare's foot, or tufts of cotton wool. 

If beauty is aimed at, the best colour must be nicely 
softened off into the pearl powder and laid weU under 
the eyes to impart brilliancy to those important organs. 
If a ruddy or coarse aspect is to be given, jewellers' 
rouge must be used. If a comic face is to be dealt with 
the nose and chin must be brightly reddened, the fore- 
head and cheek bones streaked. A comic frightened 
face is made up with chalk, touched up with long streaks 
of dull red down the face and under the eyes. A ghastly 
face is made up with white powder, and the hollows of 
the eye sockets are rubbed with metallic black antimony 
powder (the tip of the finger being employed), which 
causes the eye to recede and glare. A demon's, with 
bright rouge touched up round the eyes with antimony, 
and the eyebrows corked obliquely from the nose. 

An old man or woman's face requires the most careful 
treatment, as furrows on forehead, crow's feet round the 
eyes, and wrinkles on the cheeks, have to be painted in 
with sepia by aid of a camel's-hair brush. 

* The human face is one of the most wondeifol instances in 
nature of plastic variation of form and expression. Out of the 
hundreds of fietces we come across in daily life, how many are 
neatl^^qiueh Jess exactly, alike ? 
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At the first dress rehearsal the Stage Manager should 
direct and assist in making up the faces ; but on all after 
occasions this should be done by each actor for himself, 
only giving the Stage Manager the trouble of putting in 
the finishing touches. 

Crowns may be shaped out of pasteboard covered with 
gilt foil, and studded with tinsel gems. Hats of various 
shapes may be made up with old felt hats, or of pasteboard, 
triiAmed with fringe, ^old, sQver, or cotton lace, feathers) 
^&c. Feathers can be well imitated by snipping and curl- 
ing doubled pieces of tissue paper of various colours, and 
mounting the paper on copper wire. Jockeys' caps are 
made of half gores of coloured silk, satin, or German 
velvet, peaked with miUbofurd. Burglars' caps with half 
gores of brown plush, and ear-flaps tied on the top or 
under the chin. Striped nightcaps, blue and white, red 
and white, &c., are effective for Neapolitans, smugglers, 
&c. Scarlet nightcaps for countrymen, brewers, Conti- 
nental peasants, &c. 

King^S and Queen's dresses may be made up with V 
crovms, royal mantles out of figured crimson table cloths, 
coloured ciEdico under dresses, embossed leather belts, 
stockings of deep colour, slippers slashed with velvet and 
satin, and trimmed with rosettes, &c., of coloured ribbon. 

Homan dresses are readily made up out of sheets i j 
trimmed with " meandering-square" borders of various ^v 
design and colours for the toga, and the feet sandalled with 
coloured worsted binding. 

Monks' habiliments are readily made of a loose cowled / 
garment of washed-out purple calico, tied in at the waist 
with knotted cord, and the feet sandalled with sad-coloured 
worsted binding. 

Clerg^ymen's robes may be rapidly improvised out )( 
of a table cloth and a pair of black trowsers, arranged with 
the legs hanging down on each side of the wearer's neck, 
the body of the unmentionables may be pinned up to look 
like a hood ; a white clerical tie completes the attire. 

'Demons can be effectively made up according to ap- • 
propriate colour. If red-hot fiends are required, crimson 
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worsted fleshings, made like a long-armed Guernsey shirt, 
and a pair of long stockings should be provided, the ends 
of which can be tucked in and covered by a pair of old 
trowsers cut short. From the waist to the knee the body 
is covered with a black velvet fluted skirt, bordered with 
two rows of crimson worsted binding, the rest of the 
velvet being studded with pairs of green beetles' wings, 
connected with a pearl-bead head, from which two red 
antennae are struck out ; an embossed gilt-leather belt 
encloses the waist. The head is covered with a plum- 
coloured velvet helmet-shaped cap, with flat horn peaks 
(d la Mephistopheles) projecting from each temple ; this 
skull cap is edged with pearl bead trimmings, and a snake, 
made of silver tissue and green tinsel entwined, is coiled 
up on the top of the head with the tail hanging down the 
back ; a long wig of black and green worsted is stitched 
round the inside of the cap ; black velvet bracelets, 
studded with green fireflies, completes the costume. This 
is a most effective dress for a superior demon, and always 
caused a sensation when donned by the writer at poor 
Julian's admirably managed Bal Masques. Common 
cindery imps may be dressed in black fleshings, with 
red or green tinsel horns, and very short and tight red or 
green satin breeches. Comic demons may be fitted with 
elastic tails made of spiral wire loosely covered with 
bluish-grey crape ; such may be pulled out to a great 
length, and when freed they return to their original di- 
mensions ; they also may be made to assume very varied 
grotesque convolutions. Jack-a-lanterns may be made 
up in black muslin puffy dresses, of vague form, trimmed 
with green tinsel, long-rayed stars, sombre green stock- 
, ings, and green foil lantern-shaped helmets or head pieces. 

/ Fairies only want a judicious display of white, pink, 
and blue muslin, pink silk stockings, plenty of bright 
spangles about the head, painted gauze wings, and wands 
of many colours. The younger members of the friendly 
circle must be enlisted for fairy and other "leggy" 

characters. 

I 

j Witches are made up with a pasteboard conical hat, 
' with a frilled cap under and well round the face ; scarlet 
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baize hooded cloak, trimmed with black or green tinsel 
mystic symbols ; blue and white checked petticoat, black 
or grey stockings, and buckled shoes. 

\/ Brig^ands — Conical pasteboard hat, trimmed with red 
/^worsted binding ; black beard and moustache, white shirt, 
large turn-down collar, gaily coloured neckerchief, tied 
with a slip knot ; arms tied in above and below elbow 
with red ribbons ; old black trowsers, cut off at knee, 
trimmed up each side with red worsted binding, and 
studded with morris bells ; many-coloured sash, tied 
round waist, with ends hanging down ; poignard and pistol 
stuck in sash ; white stockings, criss-crossed with red 
worsted binding up to knees and tied with rosette and 
streamers ; carbine. To give variety an old black jacket, 
or one made up of green velvet, trimmed with gilt ball 
buttons ; ribbons, &c., may be worn, hussar fashion, on 
the left shoulder. 

Conspirators' costumes must, of course, correspond 
to period of play ; but the conventional melo-dramatic type 
is made up with black felt slouched hats, long black hair 
hanging down back, Charles I. style of moustache and 
imperial, black eyebrows, deep lace collar, black jacket, 
and knickerbockers ; buff leather belt with huge brass 
buckle, pistols, dagger stuck therein and rapier may be 
added ; grey stockings, ankle boots with buckles, or long 
black or buff boots ; long, full scarlet cloak, for effect. 
This does for any mysterious being of the melo-dramatie 
cut ; but if much given to lurking in shady comers, the 
cloak should be black, trimmed with large black bugles, 
to form glittering masses for effect ; a black, ghastly, 
greyish-green or scarlet feather may be placed in the hat 
for variety, 

Smug^glers are made up with blue and white striped 
cotton nightcap, long black (worsted) hair sewn inside 
edge, full black bushy beard, blue and white cotton shirt, 
black neckerchief «ailor knotted, brown hoUand skirt, 
with two rows of black, blue, or red worsted binding 
round bottom, black leather belt, big buckle, pistols stuck 
therein, and sea boots, made of black calico, pasted on 
stout browii paper. 




A 
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y^ Neapolitan Fishermen are made up mucli in the 
same way, but the caps may be red and white; a gay 
coloured scarf replaces the belt, a dirk the pistols, and 
blue and white striped stockings with buff slippers will 
effect the difference. 

X Eighteenth Century Costumes may be made 

up out of old shooting jackets, trimmed with gold and 
silver lace, or of morone, chocolate, red, pink, yellow and 
blue glazed calico ; to imitate satin coats, cut to fashion 
of period, trimmed with lace, imitation bright cut steel 
buttons, &c. ; waistcoats of chintz ; black, grey, or 
pink stockings, with buckled shoes or jack^boots ; billy- 
cocks, turned into three-cornered hats, trimmed with 
feather, gold, silver, or cotton lace ; worsted or tow wigs, 
or the hair brushed back with a tie or pigtail, and pow- 
dered ; dress swords, rapiers, or hangers. 

V Poles — Square pasteboard caps, and black coats 
trimmed with fur, breast corded and frogged, scarlet 
neckerchief, high boots furred round top. 

Burglars and Boughs of the present period may 
be readily made up with a oostermonger's cap, hair brushed 
short, black or carrotty whiskers, beard and moustache of 
the bushy cut ; old brown or grey shooting jacket, well 
patched and dirtied ; red, blue, or yeUow cotton Belcher 
or "wipe," neckerchief, black breeches, grey stockings 
and highlows, ankle jacks, brown leather gaiters, face 
dirty red, corked eyebrows, eye-sockets deepened with 
antimony, surgical strappings on nose^or forehead, and 
black patch over one eye as accessories ; a life preserver 
sticking out of pocket, or a stout knobby stick under arm 
is suggestive. If a bull or other degraded looking dog 
can be made to follow "to heel," it will be all the more 
effective and characteristic. Bear in mind, dogs are 
capable of being "made up" to look "to character," and 
dirt will go a long way in effecting this. 

A Scamps are readily made up with a dilapidated chim- 
ney pot hat, with a red cotton spotted pocket handkerchief 
showing under, lank hair, muzzle blued (blue bag) to give 
zn unshaven aspect, and a haggard '^ make up'' of face, 



/ 
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coUarless neck, seedy old, oat-at»elbows, swallow-tailed 
coat, that has scraped acquaintance with the pavement, 
buttoned up to suggest a shirtless body ; dirty, baggy, 
patched trowsers of a fast check pattern ; cracked and 
muddy boots. 

)\ Jockeys' dresses ean be made up with half gores of 
German velvet to form the cap, in alternate colours, such 
as black and white, red and white, blue and white, &c., 
with black card-board peaks ; white shirt sleeves with a 
loose brightly-coloured silk body to form . the jacket ; 
belt ; cream-coloured drawers made into knee breeches ; 
Wellington boots with card-board tops stitched on ; spurs 
and whip. 

X John Bull, assumed by a stout person, requires a 
fluffy white hat, fiery face, short hair, mutton-chop whiskers 
only; blue scarf with white spots, large carbuncle pin 
therein ; dark blue coat (if necessary made out of calico, 
unglazed side out) brass buttons ; buff waistcoat ; huge 
watch chain and bunch of seals ; cream-coloured drawers 
made into breeches ; top-boots ; big stick. 

Dundreary Swells — Full evening dress ; a morning 
costume, with gaiter boots, huge shirt cuffs, and the cha- 
racteristic biUy-goat whiskers and beard. 

Higrhlauders-— Glengarry cap, eagle's feather or 
heather sprig therein, fastened on by silver buckle ; carrotty 
worsted locks; white shirt and red neckerchief; plai^ 
shawl to form the kilt ; plaid scarf over shoulder ; tartan 
hose over pink stockings ; sporran, philibeg, dirk, clay- 
more, and Scotch jewellery as accessories, when requisite. 

X Faddy — Dilapidated white hat with black band, and a 
short pipe stuck therein ; short, sandy tow wig ; blue and 
white neckerchief, with slip knot, round neck ; darkish 
green swallow-tailed coat (made of green calico, unglased 
side out, if necessary), brass buttons ; scarlet waistcoat ; 
yellow breeches, tied at knees with red ribbons; grey 
ribbed stockings; shoes and buckles; shillelagh under arm. 

j Country Bumpkin— Dwarf round felt hat, sandy 
worsted locks sewn under edge ; smook frock ; crimsoft 
neckerchief; long leather gaiters. 
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z^-. Virtuous Peasant — ^White felt hat, decked with 
coloured ribbonfi; flaxen locks or wig; smooth, ruddy 
cheeks ; white shirt, tied above and below elbow with 
coloured ribbons; ; black knickerbockers with rosettes up 
sides ; striped stockings ; pumps ; belt or scarf round 
waist. 



^ 
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Red Indians are readily made up, with a nightcap, 
bordered with scarlet cloth, worked out white and blue 
bugles, covered over with pea-hen feathers, arranged in 
two full rows, one on each side of the head, pointing 
backwards from the forehead and hanging downwards at 
the back of the head, black (thread) lanky hair showing 
under; red face, tattooed with indigo and bright Ver- 
million; bright Bed Indian pattern shawl, worn as a 
poncho ; dark brown hoUand skirt to knees, trimmed with 
red and worked with black and white bugles, long leather 
gaiters, worked with coloured beads and bugles, and tufts 
of many-coloured worsted up outside legs; spear, bow, 
tomahawk^ Bcalp, for accessories, as required. 

Niggers — ^Woolly wig, made out of old horsehair chair 
stuffing, sewn to a skuU-cap ; face, neck and hands 
corked ; white shirt ; large turned down collar, trimmed 
with blue binding ; pink and white broad striped calico 
breeches, to a little below knee ; broad belt with large 
buckle ; black stockings. 

Planter — ^Very broad brimmed straw hat, lanky (black 
thread) hair sewn under, American beard and moustache, 
white cotton jacket, striped blue and white shirt, black 
belt and buckle, nankeen coloured pants, slippers ; stick 
to whittle, or slave whip, as accejssories. 

Trappers, Qold Miners, &C.— Broad-brimmed 
white felt hat, lanky black (thread) hair, American beard 
and moustache, or bushy bkck beard for variety ; red shirt, 
coloured neckerchief, old grey or other coloured walking 
trowsers, cut to knees; black belt and buckle, bowie 
knife and revolver therein ; high black boots. 

r Jack Tars are easily made up, with round straw hats 
with name of ship on dark blue ribbon ; hair brushed 
back and terminating in a sturdy (worsted) pigtail ; black 
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bushy beard, over a jolly red fiaco and pimpled nose ; 
white shirt, with broad turn-down collar and cuffs, trimmed 
with light blue braid; black neckerchief with sailor's 
knot ; white duck or deep indigo-blue trowsers, fiill at the 
bottom ; broad black belt and big brass buckle, pumps 
and buckles ; pistols, cutlass and boatswain's whistle, as 
accessories, when required. 

Mrs. Gamps and ^* sitch like" characters, are takingly 
made up with large coal-scuttle bonnet, gaily trimmed 
with ribbons and preposterous flowers of the peony style, 
frilled cap showing under; flaring red shawl, black skirt, 
gouty boots; big -bellied umbrella; an inexhaustible 
basket, containing gin bottle, clogs, snuff, peppermint- 
stick, pocket-handkerchief, bruah and comb, sausages, &c., 
mixed ** permiscous." ^; -„ 

■Ml. / ^ V." ft.'-. ', t . ' *\ 

Enough has now been lyaid on making up dresses to 
meet my aim for suggestiveness as to how, with material 
generally to hand, or readily procurable at a cheap rate, 
a great variety of appropriate and effective costumes 
may be got together. AH the playbooks give directions 
for the costumes required, and such instructions must be 
followed as nearly as possible after taking a hint out of 
what I have herein written. 

In concluding this chapter, I may say that ladies' 
apparel is more readily convertible into female theatrical 
costumes than men's habiliments, so I have said little on 
this part of my theme, feeling that feminine taste will 
readily suggest and contrive ways and means for meetmg 
the directions of the play book, after reading this section 
of my subject, and that I may safely leave the young 
ladies to make themselves look as lovely as pearl powder, 
rose blugh, pencilled eyebrows, patches, and gay dresses 
are capable of heightening their natuml eharms. 
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CHAPTER VII, 



OEHEBAL BIBECTIOHS ON ACTING. 




DO not for a moment pretend to be able 
to make my readers perfect actors, much 
less profess to write an exhaustive article 
on the art of acting ; for, in the first place, 
success must depend upon the possession 
of a certain amount of natural aptitude 
for the imitation of character and the 
expression of the passions; and in the second place, 
it would be impossible to condense into one short chapter 
all that has been or could be written on elocution and 
" appropriate action," so I shall only attempt to point out 
what is most important to be borne in mind by amateur 
actors and actresses. 

Don't be Nervous I When you have once made up 
your mind to join the ranks of an amateur company, 
enter heart and soul into the spirit of the enterprise, and 
never let the feeling come upon you that you are making 
a fool of yourself; for recollect, if you do, any acting 
mieinager, who knows his duty, will let you know it ; and 
if a bit of *^ gentle fooling*' is worth doing, " go the whole 
ho^' and do it heartily. 

Eschew nervousness when rehearsing with your com- 
panions, and especially when before an audience. When 
you go upon the stagey do not let your heart come into 
your mouth, as the saying is, or mentally ask yourself, 
" Am I going to make a slip of any of my part ?'* but 
enter boldly and say what you have to say self-collectedly. 
If you look into '' the house" or auditorium, never attempt 
to recognize the faces of fiiends or foes, for an impish 
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boy putting on a grimace, indicative of " what a mess you 
are making of it," may upset you, or the bland smile 
and nod* of recognition of some acquaintance may *' put 
you out," and the perception of some "lady friend's" 
roguish giggle may shut you up " entirely." If you have 
to laugh, laugh out heartily and naturally, and never let 
it degenerate, through nervousness, into an abortive " Ha, 
ha," coming from the bottom of the throat instead of the 
top of it. Bear in mind, putting all nervousness aside, 
that laughing, like singing, requires honest practice. 
On the other hand, never attempt to surmount 

NERVOUSNESS BY TOO FREE A DISPLAY OP HOnckakincey 

as it too often degenerates into mere vulgar "cheek." 
Particularly disgusting does it become when mixed with 
utter selfishness, for 1 have come across those who have 
put on the " I don't care a bit" air to such an extent, that, 
through playing the buflfoon while another has been speak- 
ing, a titter has arisen, which has led the speaker to think 
he has made a slip, and so led to his discomfiture and 
nervousness. On no account try to gain " Dutch courage" 
by the use of stimulants ; a glass of champagne now and 
then during the evening will give vivacity without pro- 
ducing headiness; but eschew brandy or heavy wines. 
Half-and-half, of the best quality, is a good thing to stick 
to when there is some hard work to get through, but 
beware of mixing it with wines or spirits. Years ago I 
saw an amateur Don Caesar de Bazan stupidly "tight," 
who, assuming a Rotten Row pose, viewed the audience, 
through a " quizzing glass" fixed in his eye-socket, with 
a nonchalant air, too amusing ever to be forgotten. 

Learn your Part thoroughly I This is not only a 
duty to yourself, but to those you act with, for should 
you forget a portion of the text, omit a cue, or come to a 
dead stand, you will cause others, who have learnt their 
parts weU and conscientiously, to come to grief as well as 
yourself. Again, one who is known to boast that he 
knows his part well, and, failing at rehearsal, amends his 
assertion by saying he will be " aU right when the night 
comes" leaves his fellow actors in a state of suspense 
very detrimental to inducing that calmness of mind which 
is so conducive to Thespian success. Such selfish indo- 
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lence ought to be stigmatized as it deserves whenever 
it comes under the ken of an Acting Manager. Whenever 
there are conversational bits, especially when the sentences 
are short, or but a mere interchange of a word or two 
right through a long dialogue, it is safe to learn your 
co-actor's part as well as your own, instead of the cues 
only, if you would ensure perfect success. 

First learn your own part till you have got it by heart 
perfectly, and are sure of the correct pronunciation of 
any ^* out-of-the-way words," and get some one to test 
you without the book. Next try your part in conjunction 
with those you are immediately associated with in the 
piece, so as to be well prepared for the first rehearsal. 
At rehearsal the Acting Manager will point out any de- 
fects, misconceptions, &c., and how you may improve 
your part generally. With improved conception, now 
study your part for appropriate action, bye-play, and any 
other kind of stage business the character and the situa- 
tion demand. As at the first rehearsal the Acting 
Manager tests his company for their perfectness in the 
words of the play, correct reading, and conception of the 
parts, at the second rehearsal he will not only test them 
over the same ground, but as to appropriate action and 
stage business, so that at the third rehearsal aU ought to 
have a pretty correct notion of how to act their several 
parts, as well as being "pat" with the words, and be 
ready for "a call" for a dress rehearsal antecedent to 
" the night" 

Speak out distinctly and as slowly as the Part 
ADMITS OP. It is a very common thing to find a beginner 
will try to get through "his part" as fast as a schoolboy 
rattles oflf his " twenty lines of Ovid," and with the same 
amount of emphasis : or speaks in a whisper so that no 
one can guess at a word he says. This is only got over 
by training and practice, through the constant watchful- 
ness of the Acting Manager keeping a check upon all 
such railway excursions of speech. Even in "patter" 
songs and p^ every word must be distinctly enun'ciated, 
as anyone well knows who has once heard that great 
master in patter parts — Charles Mathews. 

Empbasize youb Sentences 1 so as to give force to the 
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part, and facilitate a just comprehension of the author's 
text; but never let emphasis degenerate into rant or 
drivel. Emphasis involves the correct expression of the 
tragic, amatory, and comic passions, all the gradations of 
feeSng and temperament, and makes the greatest call on 
the intellectual powers or genius of the actor. A chapter 
might be written upon this one head alone and yet fail to 
knock the perfect perception of feeling into a reader, for 
an actor, like a poet, " must be bom, not made." It is, 
therefore, better to attend the dramatic readings of such 
a one as Mrs. Stirling, and carefully note the rendering 
of our best actors and actresses, though conventional and 
" stagey" as they too often are to be strictly natural in 
their delivery. 

Mind your Cues I As your fellow actor in a scene 
his " tale unfolds," keep your eyes and ears open for your 
own cue — that is, the last word or two of the dialogue he 
has to speak before it is your turn to give forth, or it may 
be some act or action that gives you the signal to take up 
the acting. Where the paragraphs are long or of moderate 
length, it is easy to recollect your cues ; but where they 
are short, it is safer to learn your fellow actor's part as 
well as your own, that all may come pat, and the dialogue 
move smoothly. 

" Suit the Action to the Wokd and the Word to 
THE Action," neither too soon before nor too late after the 
word to be illustrated with "appropriate action." Action 
must be natural, not exaggerated, or it degenerates into 
burlesque, being a kind of corporeal rant or drivel. 

Facial Expression forms a large part of the actor's 
stock-in-trade, as it adds immensely to a correct expression 
of the passions depicted, whether they be those of love 
or hatred, power or despair, rage or calmness, admiration 
or contempt, pleasure or pain, malignity or tenderness, 
sarcasm or genial wit, &c. 

Attitude. — Your " pose" should be calm and dignified, 
except when the character demands diiferent treatment. 
This, like all other expressive motions, must never be 
exaggerated, except in the case of burlesque. On the 
other hand, though it is very desirable you should avoid 
fidgetyness, never stand stock still — bolt upright like a 
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tailor's dummy— unless in acting, as a supernumerary, the 
part of a soldier on guard. When a fellow actor is re- 
citing an adventure or legend, let your attitude, whether 
sitting, leaning, or standing, indicate rapt attention and 
interest in what he is saying. This leads me to the 
foUowmg important remark, m., facial expression, appro- 
priate action, and attitude, must not be studied to give 
effect to your own part only, but also to aid your fellow 
actors by adding co-operative expression to their parts^ 
and give unity of conception to the scene represented. In 
some cases restlessness of attitude becomes necessary to 
the situation, either in illustration of your own part or that 
of others, even to the extent of pacing the stage to and . 
fro in an excited state of comic rage, &c., especially when 
you have to declare you are perfectly calm — not in the 
least degree excited, an assertion your entire action must 
ludicrously contradict. If you have to rise from your 
chair and "look off" in nervous fear at something ap- 
proaching, whether that something be ghost, burglar, or 
assassin, rise and walk a step or two forward ; but never 
hang hesitating over the cushion, and then when you have 
to "dissemble," plump back upon that domestic article 
for human support, Uke an old puffin roosting on a cUff 
ledge ^ for such apparent loss of control over your centre 
of gravity may disturb the gravity of the audience, and 
evoke a general titter at what should be a very solemn 
moment. 

" What ought I to do with my Hands and Arms ?" is 
a question I have often been asked by tyros in the Thespian 
art. Well, though I have said— as a rule, stand still — 
never let your upper limbs hang monotonously by 
your sides, like a Lowther Arcade toy grenadier. 
Quietly raise one hand to the waistband, sash, or waist- 
coat pocket, and let it rest there awhile ; fold the arms 
across the chest, or place them behind the back, shrug 
the shoulders, or make other gestures with one or both 
arms, appropriate to what the others are saying ; anything, 
in fact, to avoid a monotonous pose^ as long as it is not 
absurdly out of character with the scene or character 
represented. 

Never turn your Back to the Audience, unless it is 
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absolntely necessary for you to do so, much less speak in 
such a position. 

Take Time and give Time fob eyert Sentence to be 
DISTINCTLY DELIVERED, SO that the audieuce may have 
every chance of clearly comprehending aU that is being 
said. It is a very common shortcoming of amateurs to 
speak too close upon the utterances of their fellow-actors; 
not unfrequently giving the answer to a question that has 
not been completely put, and so confusing actors and 
spectators alike. 

Attbns) to "Business I" which is a stage technicality 
for pantomimic action, employed in a variety of ways to 
suggest ix^otive, or some event taking place " off*' the 
stage, tluvt «kher is not, or could not be enacted thereon — 
sadh as the course of a boat or horse race, — in which the 
chatactevs' interests are involved. The turns of a battle 
or « naval engagement, or the progress of a conflagration, 
the representation of cooking and eating a steak, or point- 
ing out the victim for an assassination while conspirators 
are slowly creeping across the back of the stage, may be 
cited as examples of "business/' Farces very ofiten 
abound with directions for " business," and the success of 
the piece depends upon the aptitude of the performers in 
giving humorous finishing touches to the author's text. 

Attend to Stage Entrances and Exits, as given in 
the stage directions for each play. In Fig. 42 I give a 
diagram, to facilitate the proper comprehension of the 
terms employed and indicated by the well-known con- 
ventional symbols. 

It will be seen from this disposition of entrances, doors, 
&c., that the actor is supposed to £eice the audience, and 
not to look up the stage. 

Never keep the Stage waiting. Be punctual to all 
appointments, whether made for the purpose of rehearsal 
ar actual performance, for it is a breach of good manners 
to waste your fellow actors' time or to keep an audience 
waiting. Dress q\iickly, and do not give the Acting 
Manager and Prompter the trouble of sending for you 
sevewd times; when you are wanted on the stage be 
ready to go on. Never be guilty of the unmannerliness 
of accepting a part, rehearsing for it, and then at the last 
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moment, on the night of performance, throng fiuling 
courage, send an apology of being " too unwdl to come,** 
unless you are in the position to back such an excuse 
with a medical certificate. Such breach of good fidth 
might cause the entire breakdown oi an entertainment 
got up with care and expense, and, of course, be the 
cause of bitter disappointment, not only to your confrh*eSi 
but to the host and hostess, and those Mends they have 
invited to honour you with their presence. Never accept 
a part unless you can depend upon your moral courage to 
carry you through the onieaL 
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Neveb lose youb Tempeb. If, after you have got 
up your part to your own satisfaction, you find that your 
interpretation does not come up to the Acting Manager's 
ideas of excellence, accept his hints for improvement with 
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a goocL grace ; and if he has patience to drill you till you 
do get through the part right, show your appreciation of 
his determination to do his duty to your Company by a 
good-tempered bearing, even under hard grinding. 

Work honestly at your Part in all its Bearings. 
Whether you are cast for a leading or minor part, honestly 
determine to work at it till you are perfect, both as to 
words and action ; for, bear in mind, the breaking down 
of a small pin may disorganize otherwise perfect machinery. 

Finally, let me commend to your serious attention 
Shakespeare's advice to actors, as given through Hamlet 
in his scene with the Players, viz, — 

Speak the speech, I pra^ you, as I pronounced it to you, trip- 
ingly on the tongue ; but if you mouth it, as many of your players 
o, I had as liet the town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not 
saw the air too much with your hand, thus ; but use all gently ; 
for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) whirlwind of 
passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance that may give 
it smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul to hear a rumbustious 
periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatterd, to very rags, to split 
the ears of the groundlings ; who, for the most part, are capable 
of nothing but inexplicable dumb-show and noise ; I wouldliave 
such a feUow whipped for o*er-doing Termagant ; it out-Herods 

Herod ; pray you avoid it 

Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion be your 
tutor ; suit the action to the word, the word to the action ; with 
this special observance, that you o'erstep not the modesty of 
nature ; for anything so overdone is from the purpose of playing, 
whose end, both at the first and now, was, and is, to hold as 
'twere the mirror up to nature ; to show virtue her own feature, 
scorn her own image, and the very age and body of the time 
his form and pressure. Now this overdone, or come tardy off, 
though it make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve ; the censure of which one must, in your allow- 
ance, o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be players, 
that I have seen play, and heard others praise, and that highly, — 
not to speak it pro&nely, — ^that, neither having the accent of 
Christians nor the gait of Christian, pagan nor man, have so 
strutted and bellowed, that I have thought that some of Nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, they imitated 

humanity so abominably 

And let those that play your clowns speak no more than is set 
down for them : for there be of them that will themselves laugh, 
to set on some quantity of barren spectators to laugh too ; though 
in the meantime some necessary question of the play be then to 
be considered : that's villanous, and shows most pitiful ambition 
in the fool that uses it. — " HdmUtt'* Act III., Scene 2. 



Plate VIII. 
DBAPEBIES AND BOBDEKS. 

FIG. 30. FIQ. 31. FIO. 3S. FIQ. 33. 



CHAPTER Vni. 
HOW TO SELECT SUITABLE FLATS. 



N players, like horees, are apt 
own; and as "Rome was not 
lay," HO bear in mind, an aotor 
oade in a week ; therefore on no 
ke a selection from the classical 
!i as those of Shakespeare — 
which call upon all the resources of 
finished dramatic artists for a perfect rendering. Instead 
of trying to react the top of the dramatic tree at one 
jump— hardly knowing the height you aspire to— make 
sure of a firm footing at the root, and gradually creep 
upwards branch by branch, resting for awhile on those 
that bear yon safely, until by steady exertion you have 
climbed within reach of the upper boughs, and then be 
not disappointed if you find the topmost ones can only be 
grasped by professional mental athletes. Neither choose 
a drawing-room piece, farce, &c., that abounds in inter- 
changes of short words, especially if such conversational 
bits are mixed up with much "business," as in the instance 
of Broum the Martyr ; for though such delightful bits of 
fooling go like a flash of " greased lightning" in the hands 
of experienced actors, and seem " so easy" to lookers on, 
it will be found that such pieces are ma most difficult 
for amateurs. 

How tticile seems the acting of a Charles Matthews or 
a Toole ; but how is it cometSans of their type are not aa 
plentiful as blackberries ? 

It is better to select a piece where the principal 
characters have from about four to a dozen lines in a 
para^ph, at a time, to interchange with their fellow- 
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actors, rather than where the dialogue is chopped up into 
a word or two for each character, in rapid conversaticfi. 

Recollect, that parts depicting a cool or nonchalant 
manner, such as Citizen Sang-Froid's in Delicate Qroundj 
are difficult to act welL 

Neither select a piece wherein a lady's part necessitates 
the assumption of such male attire as occurs in The Little 
Jockey, unless a youth of Thespian capabilities can take 
the feinale part. 

Far better is it to make a first attempt in burlesque, for 
if anything goes wrong, it may pass unnoticed, amidst the 
general buflfoonery. Both for its "go,*' compactness, and 
the limited number of characters required, I know of no 
burlesque better suited for the first flight of a young 
Company than Bombastes Furioso; for, hackneyed though 
it be, it ever seems to find favour with a friendly audience. 
There are hosts of other good burlesques, but they have 
too many characters and supernumeraries. And here I 
may remark, that you should never select a piece that 
would block your stage (whatever its size may be) with a 
crowd of characters, much less where there are many " in 
a bustle," or your scenery may come to grief, and the 
Manager may experience difficulty in keeping too large a 
Company well " in hand." 

As a rule, every stage play admits of "cutting^' or 
shortening for amateur representation, as well as adaptation 
for the requirements of the Theatre Royal Back Drawing- 
Room. Thus, a serio-comic play, called Pork. Chops, 
abounding in melo-dramatic situations and sensation 
scenery, may be modified to run well with one scene 
only, and, to my mind, with more natural effect, for the 
workings of a dream. 

Do not select a play with too many female characters 
in it, for, as a rule, there is difficulty in securing amateur 
actresses who are prepared to do something more than 
dress and look pretty. A lady to every two or three 
gentlemen is a good proportion. 

Every dramatic author holds legal rights over his pro- 
duction, and is entitled to a recognized fee for every 
representation of any one of his plays whenever a charge, 
or ^^any consideration whatever j*^ is required for admission 
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to a performance, even if it be given for charitable pur- 
poses. " In every case where money is to be taken, 
permission must be obtained, in writing^ from the Secre- 
tary of The Dramatic Author's Society* for the per- 
formance of any given play named in their printed list 
of dramas, and consent will in no case be given till the 
required fees are paid. Any infraction of this Society** 
rights is punishable with a penalty recoverable at law. 

No fee, however, is claimed for a strictly amateur 
performance where no charge of any kind is made for 
admission to the place of entertainment. Under the 
same circumstances, and provided no public or private 
annoyance is caused, a magistrate's licence for a dramatic 
representation is not required. 



SELECTION OF PUTS SUITED FOfi AMATEUB 

PEBFOBMANCES. 



Tj/tejlgurea at end indicate numher of Characten in each JPiece, 
FOB JUVENILES OF BOTH SEXES. 

In Ttoo Farts, priee One Shilling each. 



Alfred and the Cakos 6 

Blue Beard 7 

Jack and the Bean Stalk ... 5 

OldPoa 5 



Organ Grinder 5 

Stirring the Pudding 6 

Compliments of the Season 5 

King of the Bean 8 



FOB BOYS ONLY. 

In One Part, price One Shilling, 



Plot of Potzentansend 10 

Incog • 7 

KEATING'S HOME BUBLESaXJES AND FAIBY 



Poor Relations 7 

Talisman 7 



Frite Sixpenee each. 



Beauty and the Beast 7 

Aladcfln 9 

Cinderella 9 

White Cat 9 

Bine Beard 11 



Little Bed Biduig Hood ... 11 

Yellow Dwarf 12 

AUBaba IS 

Puss in Boots 13 

Sleeping Beauty IB 



» Mr. J. Palgrave Simpson, 28, King Street, Covent Gard«n, W,C. 
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FOB LADIES ONLY. 

Night of Suspense {price 6d.) 1 

In ParU, price One Shilling foeh. 

8. — Christmas Gambol 8 



1. — School for Daughters ... 14 

Mrs. Willis' WiB 6 

Duchess of Mansfeldt ... 7 

8. — Slighted Treasures 4 

A Slight Mistake 5 

LaBosidre 10 

Who's to Inherit ? 9 



Peasant Queen m** 10 

Gtaffer Grey*s Legacy ... 8 
Mystery of Muddlewitz 7 

4. — Lena and (Gertrude 8 

Wonderful Cure 4 

My Aunt's Heiress 11 



POB GENTLEMEN ONLY. 

Price Sixpence each. 



Up to Town and Back Again 1 

Ntkmber One Bound Comer 2 

Two Gents in a Fix 2 

Two in the Morning 2 

UnwarrantaUd Intrusion ... 2 

Fast Train 3 



Gay Deceivers 3 

More Free than Welcome ... 3 

Sent to the Tower 3 

Sylvester Daggerwood 3 

Taming a Tiger 3 

Very Pleasant Evening 3 



1. — Spankinff Legacy 5 

Fiunishea Apartments... 5 

Spectre Bridegroom 6 

Martyr to Science 4 

Illustrious Stranger 8 

2. — Smoked Miser 6 

Sleeping Draught 9 

Cherry Bounce 6 

AU at Coventry 9 



In Parte, price One ShUling each, 

8.— Make your Wills 7 

Bevlew 8 

Fortune's Frolic 8 

D'ye Know Me Now? ... 6 

Baoes in the Wood 7 

4. — ^Poisoned 4 

Box of Mischief 12 

Jack of All Trades 6 

Sudden Arrival 5 



6. — Look hefore you Leap... 5 

Settling the Verdict 15 

Count and the Secretary 5 



SMITH'S SELECTIONS F&OM STANDABD 

AUTHOBS. 

Price One Shilling, 

SCENES from Lady of Lyons, Venice Preserved, Bertram, The 
Wife, The Mountaineers, The Apostate, Damon and Pythias, 
Douglas, The Patrician's Daughter, Isabella, The Gamester, 
Calaynos, Jane Shore, Iron Chest, Ion, Brutus, Evadne, Castle 
Spectre, Pizarro, John Bull, Man of the World, The Honeymoon, 
fichooLof Beform, The Heir-at-Law. 
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BXTBLESaUES AND EXTRAVAGANZAS. 

Price Sixpence each. 



Fair Bosamond^s Bower ... 3 

King Alfred 4 

VilludiiB and his Dinah 4 

Blue Beard 6 

Bombastes Forioso 6 

Norma 6 

Orpheus and Eurydice 6 



Belphegor 7 

RumpeLstiltzkin 7 

WiUiamTeU 7 

Grolden Fleece 8 

Lord Bateman 9 

Robinson Crusoe 9 

Aladdin 10 



7ABCES, OOKEDIES, &c. 

Price Sixpence each. 



Antony and Cleopatra 2 

Bumble's Courtship 2 

Conjugal Lesson 2 

Love and Rain 2 

Morning Call 2 

Box and Cox 3 

Delicate Ground 3 

Silent Woman ....k 3 

State Prisoner 3 

Two Flats and a Sharp 3 

Victor Vanquished 3 

Which shall I Marry? 3 

Ample Apology 4 

Bets^ Baker 4 

Comical Countess 4 

Cosy Couple 4 

Intrigue 4 

Mrs. Caudle's Lecture 4 

Only a Halfpenny 4 

Pork Chops 4 

Terrible Secret 4 

Affair of Honour 5 

An Ugly Customer 5 

Area Belle 5 

As Like as Two Peas 5 

Blighted Being 5 

Cantab 5 

Cool as a Cucumber 5 

Did jovi ever send your) ^ 

Wife to Camberwell j 

Done on Both Sides 5 

How to Kill Him 6 

Pretty Piece of Business ... 5 

Swiss Swains 5 



Tom Noddy's Secret 6 

Whitebait at Greenwich ... 5 

Anything for a Change 6 

Daughter to Marry * 6 

Happy Medium 6 

JacoDite 6 

John Dobbs 6 

Little Toddlekins 6 

Naval Engagements 6 

Niirsey Cm<^weed 6 

Phenom. in a Smock Frock 6 

Practical Man 6 

Rough Diamond 6 

Thumping Legacy 6 

Two Bonnycastles 6 

Unpleasant for Tiler 6 

Wonderful Woman 6 

He Lies like Truth 7 

Lend Me Five Shillings ... 7 

Slasher and Crasher 7 

Turn Him Out 7 

Wandering Minstrel 7 

Attic Story 8 

Boots at the Swan 8 

Deaf as a Post 8 

Goose with the Golden Eggs 8 

Little Treasure 8 

Nicholas Flam 8 

Simpson & Co 8 

Paul Pry 9 

Raising the Wind 9 

Glass of Water 10 

Loving Hearts 11 

Rivals c 12 
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SERIOTTS DRAMAS, ICELODRAMAS, &c. 



Price Sixpence each. 



Angel of the Attic 

Love in Humble Life.. 
Captain of the Watch 

Curious Case 

Monsieur Jacques 

One Touch of Nature 

Our Wife 

Sentinel 

Spitalfields Weaver 

Loan of a Lover 

Maggie's Situation .. 



3 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 



Romantic Idea 6 

Chimney Comer 7 

First Night 7 

Floating Beacon 8 

Noemie 8 

Charles XII 9 

Innkeeper of Abbeville 9 

May ; or, Dolly's Delusion 10 

Porter's Knot 10 

Robert Macaire 11 

The Brigand* 15 



* This, like many others, includes supernumeraries ; but, by a 
little ingenuity, may be carried out with fewer Actors. 




CHAPTEE IX. 



FEEFAAnTG FOE THE NIGHT. 




|RADUALLY, as the night approaches, 
" the preparations thicken." The primary 
selection of the parts in a piece having 
been made by "right to first choice/' 
through drawing lots, a list of the cha- 
racters and their proposed representatives 
must be submitted to the Acting Manager., ^ 
Should he think a partial or entire re-distribution of the 
"cast" advisable, his advice must be willingly responded to, 
for, doubtless, his only desire would be to make a judicious 
display of the respective talents of the members of his 
Company according to the best of his judgment, founded 
on his experience of their several capabilities and personal 
fitness for any given character. 

The Acting Manager being informed that all have learnt 
their allotted parts, he makes " a calV^ by post-card or 
letter, thus — 



A. T. C. CALL. 

{AmaUur The$pian Club,) 



On Thwrsday, October 2Uh, 1875— 7.30 i?.?»^ 
at Mr, JoUyhoy\ 32, Float Street, M,C. 

BOMBASTES FURIOSO. 

O. Staoeb, a, M, 



Which is sent to every Acting Member of his Company. 
This summons each one must attend punctually, for it 

a 
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would be a breach of good manners to waste your fellow 
actors' time by keeping them waiting your pleasure or 
convenience, even though you might mistakenly fancy it 
was atoned for by any fine levied on you for such breach 
of discipline. 

The Acting Manager, playing the part of Prompter also, 
watches his Company at their first rehearsal, and observes 
the interpretation of character each actor makes of his 
part, together with his style of delivery and perfect grasp 
of the words. Then he rebukes for any imperfection as 
to mastery of words, illustrates how the sentences should 
be delivered with the proper modulations of the voice, and 
corrects any misconceptions of reading or of character. 
This being gone through, important bits are tried again 
and again, till he feels that all are on the right road to a 
proper interpretation of their several parts ; then, arranging 
for the next rehearsal, he dismisses his Company. Taking 
it for granted that all study and grind away at their parts, 
and that those who have to work into each others' hands 
make a point of practising together, the Acting Manager 
meets his Company at the second rehearsal thoroughly 
convinced that, out of mere respect for the time he gives, 
there will be no shortcomings as to the mastery of the 
words ; he therefore is prepared to driU his pupils in the 
required action and " business :" — what to do with their 
arms and legs ; where to enter ; how to meet, turn from, 
or avoid each other ; how to fight, fall, rise, walk, 'pose^ 
&c., ; always trying over and over again, if needs be, 
bits that are not carried out to his satisfaction. Another 
step onwards having been made, the Acting Manager 
arranges for a third rehearsal, when he expects to find 
every one fairly perfect, both as to words, action and 
business, and unless there be dire necessity for further 
drilling, he calls a " dress rehearsaV^ 

At this, actors, their dresses, "make up," properties, 
the scenery, lighting, effects, incidental music, &c., pass 
under his most critical review, and all matters for alteration 
are noted, and forced upon the attention of those con- 
cerned. In some cases he may see necessity for calling 
another dress rehearsal, especially if the actors do not 
seem at home in their dresses and make up. 
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It can be well understood that all this drilling of tyros 
is very trying and laborious work, therefore every one is 
bound to co-operate in assisting the Acting Manager to 
carry out his views, and maintain strict discipline. All 
his suggestions and corrections must be received good- 
bumouredly, even if he finds it necessary to speak a little 
sharp at times. On the other hand, the Acting Manager, 
though forced to enter upon his reign of supreme power 
with firmness, should enforce his bidding in that genial 
spirit which begets willing slaves. 

Perhaps one of the most difficult matters an Acting 
Manager has to tackle when dealing with an amateur 
Company, is to provide against a stereotyped pose when 
a number have to express some emotion common to all 
upon the stage, such as fear, grief, joy, surprise, &c. 
Whatever be the amount of drilling it entails, he must see 
that no two persons strike the same pose, unless it be with 
the object of producing a burlesque effect. X 

The management and disposition of the stage, scenery, 
and properties should be made between the Acting and 
Stage Managers conjointly. The Acting Manager, as 
Prompter, " telling off" all things required for each scene 
from his "prompt list,'' before he rings the curtain up. 
As a rule, it is better to allow the curtain to fall between 
each scene when a performance is given in a private house 
where both space and assistants are limited. It is better 
for the Acting and Stage Managers to meet an hour or so 
before the time specified for a dress rehearsal, to try the 
arrangement of scenes, lighting, effects, &c., and see that 
all works out as planned, while the stage is clear, and to 
avoid wasting the actors' time when they assemble. It is 
also advisable to have a separate trial of any incidental 
orchestral assistance required before a dress rehearsal 
commences, that all may run as smooth when a beginning 
is once made as if it were the night. 

Before the dress rehearsal, the Prompter must prepare 
his "plots" or prompt lists, which for amateur require- 
ments must be modified from those employed at a theatre. 
These embrace the "scene," "property," "entrance," 
" effect," and " business" plots. 

The " Scene Plof* at a theatre defines what scenes are to 
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be employed in each act ; in what " grooves" they are to be 
ran ; what " wings," borders, ground and cut pieces are to 
accompany them, and at what ^^ entrances" they are to be 
placed. 

The " Property Phi* embraces all articles to be placed 
on the stage, such as tables, chairs, &c., and those to be 
carried on by the actors, such as brooms, pails, letters, 
arms, banners, &c., during each scene. 

The " Entrance Plot^* includes the names of aU the 
characters, in the order in which they are to come on, and 
the entrance they must appear at, indicated by the letters 
employed at page 59 ; such as b., l. c, &c. Further, the 
prompt book is marked " a length,** that is forty-two lines, 
before an entrance, with a figure made in red ink and 
enclosed in a circle, to indicate the character or characters 
next to come on, and this number is handed to the '' caU 
hoy,** who quickly proceeds to the dressing rooms of the 
actors thus specified, calls them by natne, and hands to 
them any properties they have to take upon the stage. 
For amateur purposes it is better to see that all who have 
to act in any given scene are ready to come on at the 
proper moment or cue, and are furnished with the pro- 
perties they have to carry on the stage. 

Effects and ^^ Business** Plots are marked upon the 
prompt list ; so that we will say a lime-light is found to 
be in position ready to throw a beam of coloured rays 
upon the stage, or a bell may be tolled, or a clock strike, 
at the proper point. 

A " Music Plot** is also necessary when there happens 
to be incidental music in a piece, as in the Ghost Sym- 
phony in the Corsican Brothers. 

I will give an example of how a prompt book should 
be arranged for amateur requirements, corresponding with 
which, scene, property and effect plots should be written 
out on slips of paper, and suspended near the prompt 
comer for the use of others who have to attend to the 
stage arrangements. To prepare such a prompt book — 
two copies of the printed play book should be procured, 
the right-hand pages of one copy and the left-hand pages 
of the other being employed for the production of one 
complete copy of the play, in such a form as will admit 
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of its being cut up and pasted down, between the written 
interlineated directions, "plots," &c., after the manner 
shown. The ^^ prompt side" or p. s., is usually on the 
left-hand side of the proscenium, as the actor looks 
towards the auditorium, unless the green room happens 
to be on the right-hand side. 



EXAMPLE OF A PBOMPT BOOK, 

AS ARRANGED FOR. AMATEUR RBQUIREMEHTS. 



ORCHESTRA.— Overture : Der Frmchutz. 

VERY PORKULIAR. 

SCENE I.—Intbrior (Fig. 14, Plate III), arranged as a Garret, 
with ragged olue and white check curtains on pole in 
front of window ; red tiled roof behind. 

WINGS.— Bare walls {Fig. 17, Plate IV, but wUhaut picture^ 
broken walls in place thereof) — recessed fire-place with 
transparency let in, l. 

PROPERTIES ON STAGE.— I>eaZ table, with pms, ink, news- 
paper, MS. report (inscribed as in booky— lighted candle 
thereon, stuck in a beer bottle, labelled "Poison"— /^ewter 
pot, plate, knife and fork, day pipe under f and deal chair 
beside it — gridiron beside fire-place. 

CALLS AND CHARACTER PROPERTIES. 







1 ) Snooks discovered on chair, writing. 
Two park chops in his pocket. 



®Miss Chubb, r. \ '^ 

Steebt SnroBB, "0£f.") 




© 



Darkeye Dabbs, l., to pass outside window, and 
enter, r. 

With bviWs-eye lantern, carpet bag, containing 
2 drinking horns, bottle tabeUea'^ Brandy ;" 
bowie knife in pocket. 

Phil Pilfer, l., to pass outside window, and enter, r. 



I" 

(3 
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BELL. — CuBTAiK Up. 

8eftiiius Snooks discovered at tdble^ torUing by ihs UgJU of a dip 

candle. 

Snooks. Fourteen lines, one and ninepence. Come, thero^s a 
breakfast for some day next week, at all events ! Let me see bow 
it reads, {reads from paper) So there's the result of my penny-a- 
li4ing for to-night, and now to send this romantic novel, in one 
paragraph, to the morning newspapers — I can't go myself for 
cert^ very peculiar reasons {buttons coat up)j and 

BUSINESS— ^nocX; at door. 

That's somebody at the door. Now I shouldn't wonder if it is 
that persevering landlady of mine, who has the audacity to want 
some money ! Come in ! 

JEhUer Misd Chubb, cautiously ^ b. 

Miss Chttbb. Are you there, Mr. Snooks ? 

Snooks. Oh, it's you, my dear ! Yes, I am here, {aside) and I 
wish I wasn't — you come, I believe, for your little account ? 

Miss C. Why, mv mother — desires her 

Snooks. Ah, I know. Dutiful daughter — couldn't refuse — 
wished to avoid the disagreeable task — ooliged to undertime it ! — 
You look more pretty to-night than ever. Miss Chubb. 

Miss C. Thankye, sir — but if you'd be pleased to settle 

Snooks. I wiU settle. I'll settle my affections upon you, if 
that's sufficient ? {mUs his arm round her waist) 

Miss C. My motner said I was not to go till her account waa 
properly balanced, she can't wait any longer. 

Snooks. Then tell your mother Mr. Snooks says it can't be 
properly balanced toithout waits. 

Miss C. But this week's rent is also due, Mr. Snooks. 

Snooks. I know it is — and being due it becomes nothing, for 
dew is vapour, and vapour is air^ and air is nothing — ^at least that 
air. However, here is that which will produce money, {takes 
paper from table) Send these round to the newspapers for me, as 
directed, and a grateful heart 

Miss C. Oh, Mr. Snooks, I can refuse you nothing — ^you wiU 
pay us to-morrow, won't jjrou? 

Snooks. To be sure I will. Good night, Miss Chubb. 

Miss C. Gk>od night, Mr. Snooks ! 

Snooks. Fare thee well, and if for ever — {hisses her hand) 

Miss C. Oh, what a nice young man he is to be sure ! 

Exit at door, b. 

Snooks. Making love's the cheapest thing, after all ! — Now for 
supper! Two pork chops, {puts gridiron on fire — chops — business) 
Indigestible, but tempting. If there is one thing I have a par- 
tiality for more than another, it is — a pork chop. One good turn 
deserves another, {turns them) Now, then, to see about supper, 
and to lay the oloth. {Jays ikewspaper on tait^) There, that's what 
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I call blending the ornamental with the useful ! I can read and 
inwardly digest together. {jnUs plate, knife, fork, pott O"^ hotfls 
iffith candle on tahU^-^U chSpfrom offgrimron) I have an appetite 
for two, hut only chops enough for one, and, as the old joke says, 
" If these chops are not ready, I know those that are. UaJbing) 
Done to a nicety ! rather fat, but if they were fat, fair, and forty ^ 
my "great revenge has stomach for them all." What shifts we 
literary men are obliged to put up with sometimes ! There am 
I — ^generalissimo of inquests, and purveyor-general of accidents in 
ordmary to the whole of the newspaper press, compelled to reside 
in this chissical abode, where they do say, one Daobs, a burglar, 
was taken. Capital chops these ! By the way, my last rdooery 
turned out very productive ! fourteen shillings is i^o bad week ! 
I must have a try at a murder next. Poor Dabbs ! I wonder 
what became of him? I dare say the account of his canture 
made two columns at the least. 1*11 drink his health. (Iooks in 
pewter pot) Small beer two days old. {drinks) I suppose they call 
this 8maU beer because you can't drink a large quantity of it. 
There — I wonder what sort of night it is ? {draws cuide curtain, 
discovering tUes by moonlight) Poor Dabbs ! I should like to know 
whether his ghost walks on the housetops. 

MUSIC {Oue, "Housetops") subdued — Voice heard outside, 
screeching " OtU in the Wide World." 

Hark ! there's a ballad singer in the court ! Well, I'm amazingly 
fond of music, so I shall patronise native talent. There, old girl, 
it's the last. {throu)S penny) And, now then to enjoy my pipe, and 
listen to hers at the same time, {fetches pipe and screw of tobacco) 
Not much of the weed left, I declare. Well, it certainly can't be 
an ill weed, for it don't grow apace. 

Fbhalb sings a verse of " Out in the Wide World" 

MUSIC {Oue, "Grow apace.") subdued to end. 

How sleepy that small beer makes one ! — Poor Dabbs ! — I certainlv 
must get up a murder— they pay best I Miss Chubb — those pork 
chops — robbery — Dabbs, the housebreaker — oh ! {gradu^cdly dozes 
off to sleep — knocks cancUe over) 

MUSIC — {Oue, "Housebreaker.") Merges gradually into the 
" Ohost Symphony"-^" Oorsican Brothers" {1st part), 

Dabbs appears at window, l., with hag, dark lantern, <jbe, 

BUSINESS— ^p<w«6« outside window and enters, s. 

Dabbs. So far 'tis fortunate. The thirsty gang of peelers, who 
would fain my carcass have, are baulked in their career, and I am 
in safety. This my swag, for which I have robbed a shopkeeper, 
who robbed the world in turn, will make me rich, and bear me to 
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A land far fVom the taxed and taxing Boil of Britain. (SvooKS 
inores) Ah, an intruder ! Let me reconnoitre. 

MUSIC— (a««, "Reconnoitre.") " Ohoat Symphony." 

{he surveys the apartment with hie lantern^ and at last dieeovere 
SvooKs) Ah, a stranger ! {pidla Snooks to the front of the stage) 
How came you here ? 

Snooks. You pulled me ! 

Da.bbs. You, ore a wait-er/ 

Snooks. No, I'm a penny-a-lin-er / 

Dabbs. Ah, you know then — 
• Snooks. I do ! 

Dabbs. And you are 

Snooks. I am. 

Dabbs. Whilst your name is 

Snooks. Snooks. 

Dabbs. Enough — rise ! 

Snooks. Thank you. 

Dabbs. You dealin rohheries? 

Snooks. Yes — I make them. 

Dabbs. Did you ever murder any one ? 

Snooks. No — hut I mean to. 

Dabbs. How? 

Snooks. On paper. 

Dabbs. Psha ! you hehold this hag ? 

Snooks. I do. 

Dabbs. Take it ! 

Snooks. I will. 

Dabbs. You have received stolen g^oods. My name is Dahhs — 
Darkeye Dahhs — Dahhs the Househreaker. Ha, ha! do you 
tremhle at the sound ? 

Snooks. Not a hit of it ! 

Dabbs. You have good spirits ! 

Snooks. I had — ^hut at present I've only small heer. {points to 
pewter) 

Dabbs. Will you join me ? 

Snooks. Yes, as your historian. You shall commit rohheries, 
and I will record them. I will give you a last dying speech and 
confession with pleasure. 

Dabbs. You may stand yourself in need. Suppose I split ! 

Snooks. Then vou might keep your hotter half. 

Dabbs. True ; 1but you must he fatigued, and I have a tale to 
tell. Let us he seated, {they sit) 

Snooks. You'll excuse my furniture. I'm not accustomed tp 
receive company. 

Dabbs. Listen 

Snooks. I will. 

Dabbs. Fourteen years ago I was a househreaker. 

Snooks. That was a go ! 

Dabbs. A regular househreaker — a professor of the science of 
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crib-cracking, on the same system as that porsned by the late 
Mr. John Sheppard ! (iakes qjfhia hat) 

Snooks. You — don't — say so ! 

Dabbs. Whilst following my professional avocations, I was a 
tenant of this yery room. At last I left it for the army ! 

Snooks. I see — you were a left-tenant. 

Dabbs. No, I picked pockets at the Horse Guards ! 

Snooks. Ah, joined — ^the blackguards ; but proceed. 

Dabbs. One night before I left, I was asked for my rent. 

Snooks. Insolent audacity ! 

Dabbs. It was an insult that I never forgave — day and night I 
brooded over it, and swore to be revenged. Time new past, and 
I was invited one momine to visit the Old Bailey, on account of 
a little legal affair at which my presence was desired. As I was 
about to leave, a gentleman requested me to go abroad for the 

§ood of my country, and at the expense of Gtovermnent, to aid iq. 
le colonization of Botany Bay. 

Snooks. And you 

Dabbs. Consented^— I was always patriotic, even in my preju- 
dices. So I remained fourteen long years engaged in advancing 
the mercantile interests of that country — stm I forgot not the 
insult, and here I am, returned for the purpose of accomplishing 
the long cherished object of my thoughts — ^revenge ! {gets vp) 

Snooks. Wonderful being ! and the purport of your visit this 
night? 

Dabbs. Is to fulfil my vow, and gratify my revenge! She 
sleeps in the second floor. From that slumber she must never 

BUSINESS— ^Are6 knocks. 
Hark! 

EFFECT — the moonlight fades into darkness — rain {ttibe). 

Snooks. Did you hear anything knock? 

Dabbs. It is the signal — my comrade has arrived. 

MUSIC— C^, ("My comrade has arrived.**) " Ghost Symphony." 

BUSINESS — Phil passes window; enters^ r., seats himsdfon comer 
of tciblCj and drinks out of pewter. 

Snooks. Well, this gentleman seems to be making himself quite 
at home. 

Dabbs. Allow me the pleasure of introducing a friend— this is 
Mr. 

Snooks. Snooks! 

Dabbs. Mr. Snooks ! and this my comrade, Phil Pilfer, better 
known to the world as Paddington Phil. Hope you may be better 
acquainted. 

Fhil. Your servant, sir — ^and the public's to command. 

Snooks, (aside to Dabbs^ Is this one of the profession ? (Dabbs 
nods mysteriously) I see liow it is I this will be quite a house of 
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call for them before lonj2^. What a sitoation for a gentledian con- 
nected with the press. 

Dabbs. Now, then, to business. Is all prepared? 

Phil. All! 

Snooks. One would imagine they were going to sit down to 
supper, instead of it's being the committal of 

Dabbs. {hurriedly turning round) Who talks of a committal ? 

Snooks. Why, you surely wouldn't 

Phil. But we have sworn 

Dabbs. Several times 1 

Snooks. Don't doubt it ! 

BUSINESS— 2%ree atroJees on bell. 

Dabbs. The hour has arrived. To the second floor ! Lead on, 
my victim waits me. Follow ! 

Snooks. I will — to watch the result. It may end in 

Phil, (jmte lantern up to Snooks's /ac6) Mur — der ! 

Tableau formed. 

MUSIC— (a«e, " Murder.") " MieOetoe Bough:' (End of) 
WHISTLE— Curtain Down. 



ORCHESTRA— OvHRTUBB : Zampa. 
SCENE II. AND PROPERTIES.— As before— fire out. 



© 



Miss Chubb discovered asleep on chair, c. 



Snooks. >• Ready to go on, e. 



y^^ TDabbs, with )mir8'eye and hag. 1 
( 2 ) i Snooks. X 

W (Phil. ) 

MUSIC — " The Carmagnole." {subdued aa Curtain riaea) 

BUSINESS— Jfc<Mw«J tread offset (off). 

BELL— CuRTAiH Up. 

Miss C. {awakening) What sounds of heavy footsteps disturb 
my sleep ? Is it reality or a vision ? I see three strangers cross 
the landing. 

And so on. 

The Prompter may telegraph to the orchestra with a 
strike bell, or cheap electric telegraph, when to stop. 

At a theatre, all the " plots,'' with the commencement 
of a new act, begin afresh with number /TN and then 
run on in consecutive order to the end of \J^ each act j 
not as above, for each scene. 
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In the dressing rooms, order should be maintained. 
Tables or planks should be ranged round two sides of the 
room, on which each actor's costume, together with the 
properties he has to take on the stage, should be arranged 
in methodical order — each one a space to themselves — 
their ordinary articles of dress being neatly folded up and 
placed beneath the space devoted to the costume, &c., 
when they undress. If possible, a common looking-glass 
should be hung on the wall over each space, and the 
actor's name should be written boldly on paper and placed 
over it. " A place for everything^ and everything in its 
place,^^ should be the first rule in the dressing room ; and 
an order should be affixed to the door that no one must 
touch or in any way disturb a fellow actor's things. One 
or more dressing tables, with swing looking glasses, lighted 
by swing gas burners or moveable lamps ; a cheval glass, 
if possible, and one or more washstands, must be 
arranged at the ends of the rooms. Of course, those who 
have to come on first, dress or finish dressing in the fir^t 
batch for each act ; but first ready, first served, should be 
the rule for precedence at tables and washstands, unless 
otherwise ruled by the Acting Manager. Each actor 
should prepare himself, as far as possible, towards his 
" make up" at his own station, then finish off at a dressing 
table, when the Acting and Stage Managers should give 
the finishing touches, before calling to the stage, for each 
scene. 

It is judicious to commence a performance with a pro- 
logue, apologetic for any shortcomings that might arise in 
an Amateur Company, as it takes the sting out of those 
critical creatures who pride themselves upon being " so 
webby sarcastic." I have already given one for scenic 
deficiency, I now append a very good one, written by 
Lord Byron : — 

LORD BYRON'S PROLOGUE. 

To-night no veteran Roscii ye behold, 
In all the arts of scenic action old ; 
No Cooke, no Eemble can salute you here» 
No Siddons draw the sympathetic tear ; 
To-night ye throng to witness the debdt 
Of embryo actorsi to the Drama new : 
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Ere, then, our almost unfledged wings we try, 

Clip not our pinions ere the bird can fly : 

Failing in this our first attempt to soar, 

Drooping, alas ! we fall to rise no more. 

Not one poor trembler only fear betrays, 

Who hopes, yet almost dreads to meet your praise. 

But all our dramatis personcR wait 

In fond suspense the crisis of their fate. 

No penal views our progress can retard ; 

Your generous plauoits are our sole reward ; 

For these, each nero all his power displays, 

Each timid heroine shrinks before your gaze. 

Lastly, programmes have to be arranged, and I cannot 
do better than give an example of the style in which they 
should be drawn out by the Prompter and " set up" by 
the printer. These may be given away, or sold for the 
benefit of the Company^s treasury, as may be thought fit. 




THEATRE ROYAL ANYWHERE. 

Undbk the Mavagbmbht of Mb. O. Staoek, 

FOR THE AMATEUR TNESPiANS' CLUB. 
{With enHrely ntw Ooatumes, Scenery t Machinery , and Deeoratiom.} 

THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31st, 1876, 

Win be produced, with the Authority of the Lady-Chambermaid,. 

THE GBAND 8BRIO-00MIG-0PIBATIC-TRAOI0 BURLBSQUB OF 



B OlgB ASTES S OeneraJrin' Chief of the Army,\ Hop 
FXJKIOSO \and a martyr to jealousy <&fame ) Edkinotoskt.. 

( a Lady extremely dangerous ') w,_ -p 
DISTAFFINA-{ ammgst the sparks, being deeply >• g^T^^"^^^ 

{jin love and debt, therefore very) 
likely to go off. 

FnsT BATTAuoir of Black Guards — Signers Thompini, Poffini^. 

Longshankski, Stampini, &o. &c. 
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SCENES.— Act I. 

HALL IN THE ANCIENT PAUGE OF JOILYGOODANDNOMISTAKIA. 

Peace — ^War — Victoet — Reward op Valour — Glory. 

Interior of Distaffina's Cottage. 
LoTE — Jealousy — Remorse — Despair. 

Act II. 

GLADE IN THE FOREST OF WILLYLOUGHMURDARIO. 

Fearful Combat — Death op Artaxominos — Another Fearful 
Combat — Death op Bombastes Furioso — Suicide of Fusbos (con- 
templated) — Dibtapfina^s Broken Heart (taken in and repaired). 

GRAND FINALE. 

■ ■ .» ■■ -^ ■ ■ ■_ —■■■■■■■ , ■ ■ m^ ■ ■ I I ■ , ■ ^ I ■ I 

To Condude with the Shadow Pantomime of 

A aooD nioht's rest. 

Mr. SNORER (a Travdler in search of quiet lodgings) Mr. O. Staoer. 

-kf rv\Kri?i?T%T v TkT?nT foti -4 mo^ettr-Sftmc WM» )VoxetPrjetere A 
M. TWEEDLB DEDI ^ ^^^ ^j^ ^^^ j- ^^^^^^ 

MRS.JAWCUM ... {(^^'^^X^^^S)} ^"-- 

€ an Infant-at-LaWj hut\ 

Mi« SQDAKS JAWCDM^ ^^^^^"^1% \^^- 

(^ original Bottle Imp j 

Mr. JOLLY LARK f Midnight Boyet&rere ) t^„, 

Mr. STUNNING SPREE \ on the rampage J A^base. 

( an active Member of the ^ 
BOBBY BULLS'-EYE-^ Force, animatedbyalaud'Y'^R.'PEEi.ER. 

(^ able desire to run *em in ) 

CRACKNUT> n^^niy,^. /Mr. Nobb Stick. 

fiMASHEM > - -^^^9*^* '" tMB. Nukkel DusfER 

MBS. MAC SCEEW {j^^^'le'^} ^hs. Bhow». 

riTTrTTT TTfl S ^<^ ^^ huttons^ ottached to the\ Master Unlicensed 
CrUllL.JiJ5^ iiac Screw Estamshmmt j" Vitbller. 

Ghosts of Departed LoDaERs, by a Phantom Company. 

CatSf 'Dogs, and other specimens of animated Naiwre. 

Doors open at Half-past Seven. Performance will commence at 

Eight P.M. 

^T No HcHf Price — nor Whole either, 
A^Tliro.MANAOBR— Mr. O. STAGER. Staqb Manaobe— Mr. PUSCIANJ. 

80EHEET \ff DATTB ft 00« 
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" The Night," at last, arrives ; but if all has been done 
that this Guide suggests, both Stage Manager and players 
will be ready to go through the ordeal ; so little remains 
but to see that both stage and dressing rooms are ready 
for the reception of the Acting Company, and that suitable 
refreshments will be forthcoming, while the chief attention 
will now have to be given to the reception of the audience. 
I have, in an early chapter, indicated how the auditorium 
should be arranged; it is also necessary that provision 
should be made for its being kept at a comfortable tem- 
perature, and tea and coffee being handed round between 
the pieces, or at other convenient intervals,' and that the 
" waits'* between the scenes be filled up with good or 
lively music. All chairs for 'the elders should be num- 
bered to correspond to the tickets of invitation issued, so 
that visitors may readily $nd their places. The front row 
should be labelled "For Infantry only." One room 
should be set apart for the reception of gentlemen's hats, 
coats, &c., and another for ladies' cloaks, &o. ; and 
duplicate numbers on slips of card made out for the due 
delivery of each visitor's impedimenta to the right person, 
on their leaving the house. The printer must be looked 
up, so that there be no hitch as to the programmes being 
ready in good time before the audience be^n to arrive. 
All the servants who have to receive, show up, and wait 
upon the visitors should be clearly instructed as to what 
each one is detailed to attend to. 

I need hardly say that, when the company of visitors 
arrive, no one should be admitted behind the scenes, on 
any pretence whatever^ for strangers to the rules and regu- 
lations unconsciously derange that discipline of an acting 
company which is so essential for perfect success. Again, 
should any ill-mannered person disturb the performance 
by loud talking, or " chaffing" any friend on the stage, 
the Manager should at once call " Silence I" or, if needs 
be, through further annoyance, shut him up by a direct 
rebuff; and, however big a man such person may be in 
his own estimation, the Manager must not hesitate to 
make him " look small" in the eyes of the audience. 

The drift of this chapter is, that those who undertake 
the management of private theatricals must take care that 
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the comfort of actors and audience are alike cared for, to 
ensure all going "asgailyaa a wedding bell" andbria^g 
the entertainment oft with ecldt, 

I have now completed tbe course of instruction I pro- 
mised to give my readers ; and, if my directions and 
BUggestioDB are intelligently followed, I feel confident 
tbey will lead to satisfactory results ; for, while in no way 
professing they are sucb as are practised at a theatre, I 
know, from practical experience, they are adapted to 
meet the requirements and neces«ties of those amateur 
performers whose ordinary field of action is in a private 



DRAMATIC DIRECTORY 



DRAMATIC FBINTEB ft FUBUSHEB. 
Thomas Scott, 1, Warwick Court, Holborn, W.C, 



ACTIKa MAKAaEB POB AKATEimS. 
Old Staqer (care of Mr. Scott, 1, Warwick Court, Holborn, W.C.) 



KBLTlffnO DESiaKEB, 

For Scenery f Stagey Magic Jjantem^ Lime-Light Effects^ &c. 
Percy Hiohlet, 10a, Great Portland Street, W. 



FEOFESSIOKAL SCENE FAI5TEB FOB AKATEUBS. 
Fid Paoe, 1, Compton Street, Burton Crescent, W.C. 



STAGE CABPENTEBS FOB AMATEUBS. 

Messrs. Chart, Bemers Mews, Castle Street, Oxford Street, W. 



STAGE GAS FITTEB, LAHF, ft COLOUBED FIBE MAKEB. 
Haryet, W., 7, Brewer Street, Golden Square, TT. 



HIBEBS 0T7T OF FOBTABLE FBOSCENIXTMS, SCENES, 

AND COSTUMES. 

May, S., Bow Street, CoYcnt Garden, TT.Cl, and 41, Liine Street, 
Liverpool. 

Nathan & Son, 18, Castle Street, Leicester Square, W. C. 

Nathan, L. & H., 23 & 24, Tichborne Street, Haymarket, W.C, 

Simmons & Sons, 4, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and 
8, Garrick Street, W.C, 

Simmons, S., 13, Holy well Street, Strand, W.C 

Simmons, 8, King Street, Covent Garden. 
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COSTUME XAKEKS 

{Besides those previously named), 

AuousTE & Co., 27, Wellington Street, Strand, W,C. 
CooMBES, 8, Bow Street, Coyent Garden, W,0. 
(/OMPTON, H., 32, Catherine Street, Strand, W.C. 
Habbison, J., 25 and 31, Bow Street, W.C. 
Stimchcombe, W. C, 64, Drury Lane, W.C, 
VoKEs, Fked., 19, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
White, R., 30, Bow Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 



LADIES DBESSES OK SALE OE HIEE. 

Habbis, Mrs., 41, Windmill Street, Tottenham Court Road, W. 
PBICE, Mrs. S. A., 299, Strand, W.C. 
Ranoe, Mrs., 5, Church Street, Covent Garden, W, C. 
Wablow, Mrs., 6, Bow Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 



AEMOUEEE. 

Wood, E., 30, Bow Street, W.C. 



STAGE JEWELLEBS, LACE, TINSEL, OBNAMENT, SWOEB, 

AFD ABMOTJB MAEEES. 

Hales, H., 40, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
HiBCH, J., &Co., 129, Strand, W.C. 
Waohobn, W. H., 10, Vinegar Yard, Drury Lane, W.C. 
White, R., 30, Bow Street, W.C. 



GOLD AND SILVEB LACE AND TEIlIMIKa MAEEHS. 

JoHNBON, Simpson & Simons, 9 and 10, Inttle Britain, E. C. 
Mabtin, H. W., 28, Falcon Square, Aldersgate Street, E,C. 
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ICAXZBS AND HIEEBSOUT OF WIGS. 

Alliston, R., 422, Strand, TT.C 

Bartlett, W., 24, New North Road, Hoxton, N. 

Clarksoh, W. H., 45, Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 

Imbie, 420, Strand, W.C. 

Waller, W., 49, Tabernacle Walk, Finsbury Square, JS. C, 

WiCKBSs, E., 36, Bow Street, W.C. 

Wood, Harry, 36, Bow Street, W.C, 



HOSIEBS AND FLESHINO MAKERS. 

Akdrews, C, 1, White Hart Street, Dmry Lane, W,C, 
Hopewell, R., 40, Catherine Street, " W. C. 
Reid, S., 23, Bow Street, Corent Garden, W. C. 
Williams, E., 20, Bow Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 



BOOT AND SHOE ICAXERS. 

Davies, W. H., 29, Bow Street, Covent Garden, W.C, 
MuLLiss, G., 27, Russell Court, Drury Lane, W, C. 
ScHOMBERG, 35, Russell Street, Covent Garden, W, C, 
Williams, E., 20, Bow Street, Covent Garden, W. C. 



HATTERS. 



Pitt, M., 31, Wellmgton Street, Strand, W.C. 
Wood, C, 49, Great Queen Street, W.C, 



DEALERS IN ROUGE, PEARL POWDER, fto. 

Medwat & Co., 15, Owen^a Row, E.C, 

MoREAU, Madame T., 10, Great Vine Street, Regent Street, W.C. 

Salonette & Fooard, 15, Stoney Street, Borough Market, 8»E. 
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HIBSBS-0T7T OF STAGE X08IC. 

Fkench, S., 89, Strand, IF. (7. 
Lonsdale, C, 26, Old Bond Street, W, 
Metzler, Great Marlborough Street, W, C, 
HoBiKsoN, W., 369, Strand, W,C. 
White & Son, 337, Oxford Street, W. 



TEACHEBS OF ELOCITTIOK. 

Altschul, Dr., F.R.G.S., 9, Old Bond Street, W. 
Bell, A. J., 3, Bemers Street, W. 
Erskine, Mrs. L., 3, Westboume Grove, TF. 
Seynoldb, £., 13, Spital Square, E, 
Sleigh, C, 45, Great Russell Street, W,C. 



TEACEEBS OF FEKCIHO. 

Akgelo*8 Royal School of Arms and Gymnasium, (W. P. Turk, 
Professor), 32, St. James's Street, 8, W. 

Bertram, B., 10, Warwick Street, Golden Square, W. 

Cassrlotte, R., 21, Maiden Lane, W,C. 

Griffiths, T., 21b, Soho Square, W. 

MuKDAY, H., 2, Harrington Street, Hampstead Road, N, W, 

Waite, J. M., 22, Golden Square, W, 



AXATEXTB THEATRES OK HIRE. 

King's Cross Theatre, Liverpool Street, N. 
Cavendish Rooiis, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, W. 
St. George's Hall, Langham Place. 
Buou Theatre, 21, Archer Street, Bayswater, W. 



THE 





ACTING DEAMA 

( With which Hastings' Edition is incorporated) 

C0MPKISI^O 

TRAGEDIES, COMEDIES, MELODRAMAS, FARCES, 
BURLESQUES, EXTRAVAGANZAS, &C. 

Price 6d. each, or 4s. 6d. per Dozen, 

UNLESS OTHEBWISE MASKED. 



ASERDEEK.— William Bussbll. 
BATH.— S. J. Cook, The Civet Cat. 
BBISTOL.— TOLBUAN. Bnpert Street. 
DTJBLIK.— J. 'WiSBHBABT, Suffolk Street. 
EDINBTJBGH.— H. Bobinson, Greenside Street 
GLASGOW.— WiLLiAU Love, Enoch's Square. 
LEEDS.— Bamsdbn, Yicar Lane. 
LiVEBPOOL.— F. B. Wilkins, Christian Street. 
HAlfOHEBTEB.— John Hetwood, Deanegate. 
POBTSHOXTTH.— BuBBOWS & Co., 97, High Street. 



PIECES PBHrXED, FOB PUBLICATIOK OB PBIVATE USE, 

OK LIBEBAL TEBMS. 



LONDON: 

THOMAS SCOTT, 1, WARWICK COURT. 

HOLBOBN. 



STAMPS TO BE BENT WITH THE OBBEB. 



CATALOGUE 



OF THE 



LONDON ACTING DRAMA. 



%* The figure following the title of the Play denotes the number 
of Acts ; the fibres at the end of line the number of Male 
and Female Characters, 



Title of Play. Authors. m. p. 

May; or, Dolly's Delusion (drama) 3... -B. ^eece ... 7 3 

Unpleasant for Tiler (farce) 1 „, F. Bohson ... 3 3 

How to Kill Him (farce) 1 ... „ ... 3 2 

Marie Antoinette (drama) 4, Is. ... P. Simpson ... 14 5 

Rathmore (drama) prol. and 3 acts ... L. Downey ... 13 8 

A Happy Mediam (farce) 1 .„ T. F. Peniberton 4 2 

Stage Land (comedy) 3 O. B. Douglas... 5 3 

Marcel (drama) 1 F. Archer ... 5 3 

Loving Hearts (comedy) 3 O. F. NevtUe ... 7 4 

Maggie's Situation (comedietta) 1 ... J. M. Morton ... 2 4 

Medea, the Enchantress (tragedy) 3... J. A. Heraud ... 6 4 

Chiselling (farce) 1 DiUey & Allen 3 2 

A Sovereign Remedy (farce) 1 ...A. Woodruffe ... 3 2 

The Commonwealth (hist, play) 3 ... O. Edwards ... 10 1 

Position, Is. (comedy) 3 Walter Lisle ... 5 2 

A Female lago (farce) 1 W.H. Goldsmith 3 3 

Cat and Dog (farce) 1 /. B. Brown ... 2 ^ 

The Blundering Heir (extravaganza) 1 jET. P. i^ate ...22 4 

Miss Merrick (burlesq.) prol. and 1 act O. 8. Brodie ... 8 3 

Salt Tears (serio-comic drama) 1 ... T.W.Speight... 3 2 

Chrystaline (extrav.) 1 O. M. Layton ... 7 3 

Simpson & Co. (comedy) 1 John Poole ... 4 4 

The Bottle (drama) 2 F. Fox CJooper 9 5 

Half-Crown Diamonds (burlesque) ... B, Beece ... 10 4 



Now ready, beautifully printed on toned paper, price Half-a-Croirn, 
a New and Original Dramatic Poem, in blank verse, by Waltbb, 
S. Baleioh, entitled : — 

PARDINAL WOLSEY, AND THE LOVES OF 

THE POETS. 

CONTAINING 

The history of Queen Anne Boleyn; her amours and those 
of the " Fair Geraldine ;'* her tragic death, with an original and 
only probable explanation of her loveless marriage with Henry 
Vlllt, and subsequent disgrace and execution; also the elucida- 
tion of Archbishop Cranmer's apparent baseness in consenting to 
divorce his generous friend and benefactress, and his contest, 
when a youth, with the Richelieu of the period on the question 
of Papal Infallibility ; King Henry a silent and Anne Boleyn an 
impatient listener ; the Cardinal thwarted by a woman ; Wolsey's 
dream of the Papacy; Wolsey at the gates of Leicester Abbey; 
Queen Catherine's vision {not after Shakspeare) and death; 
original stanzas by Lord Surrey the "Poet Earl;" songs by 
Sir Thomas Wyat, his bosom friend ; and a hunting song, com- 
posed by the author in the saddle. ' 

The Play concludes with a rhymed Epilogue, affording a 
*' dramatic contrast" between the leading men of the several 
reigns of the First Gloriana and the Second. 

An abbreviated version of the piece (which has received high 
praise from the most eminent authors, actors, and critics of the 
day), will shortly be produced at one of the leading West End 
Theatres, and also in America. 

** Though we cannot hail this drama as a complete success, we 
can express a sincere admiration of the very high dramatic 
genius of its author. He has written in these pages many 
passages of the purest and loftiest dramatic strain." — Mtening 
Standard. 

Thomas Scott, Dramatic Printer, and Publisher of the London 
Acting Drama, 1, Warwick Court, Holbom, W.C. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



If a person (male or female) wishes to go upon the stage, 
they ought to proceed about it in a business-like way. 
There is noth'ng now to prevent this, and the first thing 
I should advise is a proper course of study. The notion 
that some have of rushing from a counting-house, or 
from behind a counter, directly to the boards of a theatre, 
is highly ridiculous. They serve a seven years' appren- 
ticeship to a grocer or hosier, but they imagine they can 
jump at once on to the boards of a theatre, and have 
nothing else to do than suppose they are finished actors. 
Now this is a very gfeat jnistake, and if people would 
take Uie trctuble to go through a little preparation before 
undergoing such an ordeal, it would be all the better for 
them. Dancing, fencing, boxing, singing, elocution, 
music, and a taste for elegant dressing, are a few of the 
necessary accomplishments that an actor or actress ought 
to have. They cost both time and money, but the more 
preliminary work of this nature the youthful aspirant is 
made to undergo, the better for him — the easier for his 
future success. 



IV INTRODUCTION. 

In accordance with the line of business which the devotee 
aspires to, ought to be the studies. There is no occasion 
for the person who aspires to the Hamlets and Othellos of 
the drama, wasting his time in studying Bobby Trot or 
Benjamin Bowbell. I would also strongly recommend 
all who intend following the Thespian art to ^' begin at 
the beginning." Don't come . out in Richard or Macbeth 
— no, no, begin small. Rosencrantz, Guildenstem, or the 
Second Actor are quite big enough parts for a novice. 
The chance of failure is smalL 
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CHAPTER I. 

On the Requisites necessary to Performers of Both 
Sexes — Heroes, Lovers, Gentlemen, Tradesmen, 
Clowns — Heroines, Fine Ladies, Hoydens, Chamber- 
maids — Characters of Middle and Old Age, Male 
AND Female. 

The first grand requisite for a dramatic artist, is power 
of mind: but this subject must be reserved for future 
consideration, and it is then intended to be insisted upon, 
and inquired into, on that extensive scale which a gift 
so essential to the formation of a great Actor demands. 
The next, which is almost equally indispensable, though 
as infinitely inferior, is a perfectly distinct articulation. 
Some mistakenly imagine that this is always the result of 
a sound intonation, and power of voice. Intonation and 
power of voice, when accompanied by distinct articulation, 
are invaluable to an actor ; but by no means so absolutely 
necessary. 

Classes might be multiplied at pleasure, but they will 
appertain, more or less to the following :— 

Heroes^ LoverSj Gentlemen, Tradesmen, Clowns ; Hero- 
ines, Fine Ladies, Hoydens, Chambermaids ; Characters 
of Middle and Old Age, Male and Female, 

A sketch of the qualities necessary to each of these * 
classes is only at present intended. 

Heroes, — No performer can personate a hero truly, 
unless did events favor him, he be capable of actually 
becoming a hero, or did not his reason and inclination 
prefer difierent pursuits. Let him be possessed of all this 
amgnetic power of mind, and his defects of voice and 
pcTson must be excessive if they are unconquerable. 
Give him that mighty power, and adistinct articulation, 
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clearness, compass, and strength of voice and athletic and 
correct Bymmetry of person, with pliant yet pleasing 
features, capable of all the varieties and the full force of 
expressing the various passions, and this imtxginary actor 
will be one who has never yet been beheld. Many per- 
formers, however, are on record, male and female, who, 
were the picture given of .them by their admirers corrept, 
who have approached, if not attained, nay surpassed this 
perfection. Roscius was the father of a numerous progeny; 
for many have assumed or willingly accepted his name. 
That he was the essence of all that was perfect we must 
nbw take upon trust. Admiration, in all ages, might be 
more truly painted blind than Justice ; like a stone cast 
into still water, it begins with raising a small circle, and 
from circle to circle spreads, till it necessarily dies away 
because it can extend no further. 

Lovers. — In the lover all the exterior charms which clkn 
steal upon and enslave the female heart, should be com- 
bined : a smiling, prepossessing, yet anxious face, beauty 
of form, elegance of manners, sweetness of voice, passionate 
eyes, and susceptibility of heart, should all enrapture his 
mistress. Add to these, the feminine beauties, graces, and 
accomplishments, and the description will be suitable to 
the other sex. 

Gentlemen, — The requisites to personate this character 
completely are many, and difScult indeed to attain ; they 
are perfect ease of deportment, even under the most 
CmbarrasBing circumstances I manners that conciliate and 
gain universal esteem ^ good breeding so disciplined, as 
never to be thrown from its guard, or, except on the most 
t>xtraiordinary occasions, betrayed to the discovery of 
passion ; a smooth and flowing enunciation ; a bland gaiety 
* of heart that no trifles can disturb ; a flattering yet not 
officious attention to every person present; and all those 
charms of address and demeanour which cannot fail to win 
our aifections. There have been almost a^ few gentlemen 
ou the 8tage as heroes. 

' Tradesman. — In a certain sense, all the characters of 

middle life are affiliated to this class; but as it is not 

here intended to individualize them, this subdivision will 

— be deferred. The qualities of a tradesman are such as 
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most performers, who have ahilities for the dramatic art, . 
may easily personate. Habit induces the mere tradesman 
to be subservient in his manner, especially to the wealthy, 
and on extraordinary occasions, servile. He renders 
contradiction smooth, listens to it patiently ; intends to 
flatter, but does it awkwardly ; complies with any request, 
if his interest be not compromised ; is always ready with 
the tradesman's bow, not only at meeting and parting, 
but wherever it can be intruded ; and his eye, attitudes, 
and slightest actions, wherever his interest is concerned, 
are all anxiously intent on, and subject to, that eager desire 
of ^ain, which habit has rendered a predominant passion. 
By the nature and extent of this, his deportment is re- 
gulated. His propensities appear on all occasions ; but 
they appear s&ghtly, earnestly, or extravagantly, in 
proportion to supposed. loss or gain. It is not by this 
intended to deprecate a class of men, but to describe habits, 
which are inevitably fostered by barter and sale, unless 
counteracted by superiority of mind, or extraneous cir- 
cumstances — and to give a picture such as an actor, who 
literally personates a tradesman, ought to have in con- 
templation. 

Clowns, — Bustic appearance, vacant or gazing eyes, an 
open mouth, arms dangling, yet the shoulders raised, the 
toes turned inward, a shambling gait with a heavy step, 
great slowness of* conception, and apparent stupidity of 
mind and manner, characterize the absolute clown. The 
varieties of this class, like the last, are interesting subjects 
of study for the stage, but are too frequently misunder- 
stood. Vary the portrait by red ribbons, coloured petticoats, 
timidity, and maudlin freaks, and his counterpart is seen. 

Heroines. — Oive feminine dignity of person, and all the 
qualities described under the title heroes^ with that per- 
vading force of sensibility which shall never vanquish, 
though it shall often endanger heroism, and the heroine 
will be nearly perfect. 

Fine Ladies, — The fine lady's is, or should be, .even a 
more fascinating character on the stage, 'than that which 
has been pictured under the head Gentlemen ; for to the 
almost unattainable gracefulness of the gentleman, she 
should add a continued playfulness^ a visible coquetry, 
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which though perfectly at her command should appear 
spontaneous, and an ample mixture of delightful caprice, 
which she evidently indulges only to make herself more 
captivating. Should the actress suffer the least vulgarity 
to appear, either in walk, attitude, dress, or enunciation, 
the fine lady instantly vanishes. Her dress is of so much 
consequence, that the moment she appears her character 
should be visible ; and this art of dress is only to be ob- 
tained by the study of that which is almost simplicity 
itself; or would be, were she to take away a very few 
ornaments, tastefully selected, and admirably placed, by 
which she intends to be distinguished. 

Hoydens. — A hoyden exhibits herself by an impatient 
readiness to romp, eagerness to contradict, frelfulness if 
contradicted, vehement wishes to enjoy dress that is 
ridiculous, by exceeding the fashion, and, while absurd in 
manner, loud of voice, and a total stranger to good breed- 
ing, always evincing an air of excessive self-satisfaction. 

Chamber maids, — Volubility, pertness, a prevailing sense 
of self-importance, irksome curiosity, uncommon acuteness 
in all that relates to family secrets, extreme ignorance of 
everything beyond her sphere, impatient to prattle, 
timid when overawed, with a pleasure in being rude 
when she dare, are most of them what the chambermaid 
supposes to be her peculiar airs and graces. 

Middle and Old Age. — In the various stages of declining 
life, though the passions are less strong, many of the evil 
habits of youth bepome rooted, and should appear mmgled 
with the propensities which prevail in age, among 
which are, anxiety concerning trifles, increasing avarice, 
obstinacy, a petulant inclination to contradict, a gradual 
disregard of good breeding, ceremony, and dress, uncon- 
trollable peevishness, and change of voice, walk, and 
carriage ; all of which qualities are to be regulated partly 
by age, but still more by the mental strength or debility 
of the character supposed. In the personification of the 
above classes, and of all the characters which are allied 
to them, the peculiar study of the actor should be directed 
to understand the limits of insipidity and exaggeration. 

Some of the delineations may appear to refer only to 
the mind; but a good performer well knows that the 
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body is entirely regulated by tbat which passes in the 
mind ; and so true an interpret'^ is action, that words 
after they are spoken, seem only to elucidate what ap- 
peared before, though it had been but imperfectly under- 
stood. 



CHAPTER IL 

ACTION — ^TBAGIC, COMIC, AND UNIMPASSIONED. 

Action is held to be so high a qualification, that some 
have affirmed it to be the first, and almost the exclusive 
art of an orator. This opinion is extravagant ; but that 
appropriate action, on various occasions, produces unex- 
pected and forcible effect, is daily proved, as well by 
orators, as stage performers. 

Severe investigation will, perhaps demonstrate, that the 
deportment of the orator and his organs of speech are 
equally under the guidance of the mind; that passion, what 
ever its nature may be, as well as comic humour, are never 
forcibly and adequately expressed but when the mind, at 
the moment of delivery, has a strong, powerful, and clear 
conception of the thoughts and passions which are 
personated; and that it can never accurately portray 
them, but when it is itself under this kind of enthusiastic 
impression. The rules, therefore, for action and inton- 
ation must be intrinsically the same. 

All this appears to be true ; but it likewise appears 
that the mind may partially conceive, and that, when it 
is either ignorant or inattentive, the organs of personifi- 
cation, whether of action or of intonation, are in a like 
proportion deficient. Every art must be studied in detail ; 
and only as far as it is thoroughly understood in its minute 
parts, can unity and perfection be the result. Different 
performers are found to be deficient in different ways and 
degrees. The person who would instruct must not be 
afraid to speak of too seeming trifles, or of being thought 
tedious ; nor must the person who is in need of instruction, 
complain of the labour and delay of reading, before he 
arrives at those rules of which he thinks himself most in 
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want Knowledge, like mountains, is composed of small 
and seemingly insignificant particles. The great misfortune 
is, in the students of this and other arts, that having 
overcome their first impediments, they imagine themselves 
to he in no further need of excellence, and treat advice as 
intrusive impertinence. 

Action is either tragic, comic, or unimpassioned. The 
parts of which it is composed are standing, walking, 
running, attitude, and gesture; for the proper conduct of 
. all which it is necessary to understand the use and 
management of the eye, the arm, the hand, the knees, 
le^s, and feet, and the proper deportment of the whole 
body. , 

To express the imperious (ind uncontrollable passions 
is the province of tragic action. It is never the intention 
of persons who are under the dominion of passion, to 
make themselves the subject of laughter. There ar 
many instances in which they produce this effect, unin- 
tentionally ; but they belong to the ignoble passions, and 
are within the province of comic action and comic person- 
ages; for the same passions, when felt by persons of a 
different character, become dignified, terrible, and destcuc- 
tive, and therefore cannot excite laughter. Avarice, which 
is, in some instances, highly comic, in others becomes the 
scourge and desolation of kingdoms. Many poets have 
well delineated the ridicule to which the jealous sometimes 
subject themselves ; though passions of a private kind 
have more frequently produced scenes of tragic horror. 

The nature of tragic action, therefore, is energetic, 
'daring, and impetuous. That which would be extravagant 
and ridiculous in persons of equal and calm minds, is 
frequently an appropriate, necessary, and true expression 
of passion. The impassioned person may be remarkably 
reasonable and sagacious in some parts of his behaviour, 
even the moment preceding an act of phrenzy. 

Of this, remarkable instances are afforded. In Paris, 
wretches frantic and in the last paroxysm of despair, when 
about to dash themselves on the pavement, from garrets 
six or eight stories high, have, on several occasions, wamqd 
the passengers below to take care of themselves. A 
dreadful but a fine lesson this to actors ; who, by the 
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working of the features, their gesticnlaticAis, and their 
whole deportment, although they appear by the words they 
speak to be in full possession of their understanding, may 
exhibit to the audience an inward convulsion of nature, 
that threatens and forbodes destruction. 

In stage personification nothing can more offend than 
the tame rant and composed recollection with which the 
crimes of passion are perpetrated. Instead of feeling and 
picturing the violent, frantic, and sudden emotions of 
passion,, actors, with very few exceptions, are continually 
impressed with the wretched and ignorant persuasion that 
a long stride, a uniform swing of the arm, and a mono* 
tonous clamorous bellow, are the grand requisites of a 
tragedian. This persuasion is so strong in them, and they 
are so self-satisfied, that they appear for ages to have aped 
each other. 

This they fiilly conclude is all that appertains to or can 
be achieved by tragic action ; and the spectator or the 
critic who should affirm there is a deficiency of knowledge 
and execution in any one of them, would be immediately 
accused of an endeavour to deprive a meritorious indi- 
vidual, who lies at the mercy of the public, of the means 
of subsistence. It is true, indeed, that any spectator or 
critic who shall decry performers in general terms, and 
not point out their defects in any clear and distinct way, 
by which they may be understood and corrected, ought 
rather to be deemed cynical than serviceable. Against 
this kind of critic all public men have a just right to 
exclaim. Were such general criticism which does not 
discriminate, reprobated and held in contempt, the task of 
a critic would then become as respectable and as beneficial 
^N as it is too often, at present, nugatory, defamatory, and 
destructive of good taste. 

It should be the first business of an actor deeply td* 
investigate each character which he pretends to perform, 
and imbue his whole soul with recollections never to be 
erased, of the number and nature of the wild starts of 
passion to which the character to be represented is subject : 
he should note them in his books, explain them to himself, 
and memorandum them immediately, and at that happy 
instant when he conceives them in their fullest force, should 
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study all the various ways in wliich they show themselves, 
and, in fact, make himself a most profound and masterly 
commentator on the passions, their consequences, and their 
mark s, prognostics, and appearance. What a lahour would 
it be thus to study no more than Macbeth, Hamlet, Lear, 
and Othello. Yet these characters we daily find every 
beardless stripling is eager to represent, and imagines he 
may fret and strut his hour upon the stage quite as well 
as another : neither is he, in general, very far from the 
truth. 

Comic acting has, likewise, its fits and starts, but of 
totally a different nature ; yet there is this grand similarity, 
that he alone can be successful who makes man his study. 
Excellent comic actors, however, far are more numerous 
than excellent tragedians ; and the reason appears tb be 
plain : men take pleasure in observing the follies of others, 
which follies are almost continually before their eyes; 
while the action of the tragic passions gives so much pain, 
that it is shunned, if possible, and to give peace to the mind, 
endeavoured to be buried in forgetfulness. Laughter can 
likewise be excited by oddity of action; such as may 
accompany almost any habit, or caprice of mind, without 
destroying, but rather tending to give zest to that habit, 
or caprice ; therefore, though the follies of men are daily 
present to the eye, superficial observers have no knowledge 
of the gestures, attitudes, or demeanour, that are most 
usually found to appertain to each different class of 
humourists. 

There are, indeed, some general rules, that cannot be 
mistaken: such as that age is feeble, has bent knees, a falter- 
ing voice, a curbed body, and a discontented countenance ; 
but, the countenance excepted, these properties may as well 
belong to a man of the soundest understanding, and most 
rational demeanour, as to a man of the most eccentric habits. 

Truly to class, and effectually to personify the different 
gesticulations, attitudes, and modes of deportment, 
of the different species of humour, which generally 
prevail, the volume of nature must be industriously 
studied ; and the' labours of the comic performer will be 
no less, than those of the tragedian, for they will both be 
endless. 
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I Were this great task executed in any tolerable degree, 

comic actors would not be, what they almost all are, such 

L mannerists that one of them cannot long be mistaken for 

f another ; they would so transform themselves, so embody 

each character, have such various modes of gesticulation, 

' such change of demeanour, and be so entirely different 

each time from anything they had ever seen before, thsrt, 

speaking of spectators in general, the comedian would 

defy them, to any certainty of guess as to the name and 

person of .the performer, unless indeed, some one actor 

L should be so superior to all his companions in this art of 

^' "T^ tmnsformation, that he would always betray himself by 

^* his excellence. 

What tlien should the duty of a comedian be ? To 
note down with a keen eye, the various gesticulations, 
and modes of deportment, of every individual in society ; 
and to memorandum every turn of the face, every motion 
of the eye, and every posture of the body, with the turn 
( of mind and occupation of the person to whom they 
belong. 

Were they to carry on the enquiries no further than to 
all thepersons of whom they have some personal knowledge, 
and having a character to perform, would adopt the 
deportment, gesticulation, grimace, look, and tone of 
voice, of a different individual for every different character, 
suitinff each with each as their iudement should direct, 
how infinitely greater and more delightful would the 
variety be, than that uniformity which at present prevails. 
Of unimpassioned action little need be Shid, more than 
will be found hereafter, among the remarks on general 
deportment. 

In the following chapters of this work, the detail of 

action will be considered under its various heads. The 

intention in what has been said, is to strongly impress 

the importance of this branch of study upon the mind of 

,«^ the actor ; and to convince him, if possible, that should 

A he neglect it, or treat it in « light and superficial manner, 

4 he never can arrive at perfection in his profession. 

■i • 

y n 
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CHAPTER IIL 

OP VARIOUS DEFECTS IN ACTION — WALK — DEMEANOUR — 
COMMON TO INATTENTIVE ACTORS. 

Previous to speaking of the more important parts of 
the art of acting, it may be beneficial to performers to 
remind them of various habitual defects,, that have 
hitherto been frequent among them, and many of which 
imply a degree of folly, or of incapacity, that is highly 
degrading to their profession, which supposes, and indeed 
requires, extraordinary talents, industry, and discrimination. 

An actor ought to be perfectly acquainted with the 
story, which he takes part in relating ; that is, with the 
. plot, its progress, the intention of the author, in the whole 
and in every individual scene ; the apartment or place in 
which every scene passes, and the deportment which the 
particular nature of that scene, and of the part he is, to 
take in it, requires. He should remember, conscientiously, 
that every fault which he commits in a new piece, of 
which the public yet know nothing, is attributed to the 
author ; and that, by any inattention or mistake of his, 
he may bring ridicule and contempt on the piece, •which 
are properly due to the actor. This is only urged, among 
other reasons, to rfemind* and imprint upon the memories 
of performers, the serious and the difficult nature of their 
duties. 

Among performers, who are favourites with the public in 
particular, it is far from uncommon to see them so totally 
forget decency, the respect due to an audience, and the con- 
tempt which they bring upon themselves, as to look about 
them, into the boxes and the pit, in order to discover either 
who they know, or even, sometimes, impudently to make 
slight nods, signs, or grins; a fault so very insolent, or 
so truly forgetful, not merely of public respect, but of the 
whole tenor of the business in which they are engaged, 
that it would be scarcely too severe a punishment if an 
"audience were unanimously to rise, and insist upon the 
performers who thus trangress, not daring to appear again 
for a month, and during that space of time^ to lose their 
emoluments. 

I say, this is a most audacious and insulting practice, 
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land betrays insensibility, consummate vanity, or rather 
eflfrontery, and great deficiency of intellect. The faults 
that follow are equally offensive to dramatic effect, but not 
to personal feeling. 

Performers are not unfrequently seen to read a letter 
upon the stage, and, perhaps from accident, perhaps from 
fright, or some passion which the scene is supposed to in- 
spire, they will suffer the letter to drop, and never conde* 
Bcend to pick it up again. 

It is needless to state the many reasons that render 
Buch conduct ridiculous, absurd, and unnatural. It is a 
fault for which no excuse can be offered. 

Of the same nature is that of the stage hero, who, being 
about to tilt with another, puts himself into an atti- 
tude, but first carefully, with a flourish, throws away his 
hat ; and after the battle, walks away bareheaded to cool 
himself: no doubt wishing it to be supposed that he is 
too important a person, or has too feverish a br^in, at 
Buch a time for him to walk with his hat on ; and therefore 
the stage keepers are sent in the face of the audience to 
take it away. 

Is this common sense ? Does it not incur the sneer of 
every spectator who is attentive to th^ conduct of the 
scenes ? 

Swords are frequently seen left, with the same unac- 
countable carelessness, when the owners hear their cues 
for leaving the stage. 

In short, the neglectful and ridiculous incidents of 
this nature, of which performers are very frequently 
guilty, note a laxity of discipline, and prove, that there 
is no person whose nightly duty it is to superintend the 
whole conduct of a piece, and exact a rigid, but just 
decorum. The want of such a censor, such a disciplinarian, 
is much greater than is imagined. 

Going off at a wrong door, or rather where there is not 
supposed to be any door, or aperture, is another of the 
strange but still more familiar absurdities. 

In the moae of entering and retiring from the stage a 
judicious actor cannot too carefully consider what is the 
tone of feeling which he himself is supposed to have, in 
combination with that of other performers, or rather of the 
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scene itself. Offence is sometimes given to a discriminating 
judge, by the performer's neglect of this consideration, at 
entering; but more frequently at forgetting, as it were, 
to give intimation, either by a restless look, an attitude, 
an approach to the door, or some other mode of intending 
to depart. Unless in particular cases, departure should 
neyer appear to be unexpected and abrupt ; for then it is 
not only spiritless, but often improbable, and certainly un- 
meaning. To enter and retire perfectly in unison witb 
the tone or passion of the scene, is what may be called a 
delicate branch of the art of acting ; which though it does 
not require deep study, demands great attention. 

To tragedians and the performers of gentlemen, a short 
step is peculiarly destructive of dignity; while in cha- 
racters of low breeding, but of animation, it is no less a 
true mark of such persons. To step with measured 
affectation, like an opera dancer to a march, is no less 
laughable ; it destroys reality, for a spectator oannot but 
imagine he sees a foolish actor, instead of the character he 
ought to personify. 

The short step excites risibility at first, and at length 
contempt and weariness, when it is accompanied, as is seen 
in some actors, by a mechatiical and uninterruptedly alter- 
native habit of first stepping forward and the'n stepping 
back. Among country actors this is no uncommon fault; 
and in the metropolitan theatres it is seen, but in a less 
glaring manner. 

The action of the arms ought to be carefully modest and 
restrained. There are performers who at the first sen- 
tence, with their right hand, and the second, with their left, 
continue an alternate movement through each speech. 
They must have taken peculiar pains to haVe acquired 
such a puppet-show mode of disposing of themselves. 

There are many who have a see-saw eternally monoto- 
nous motion and delivery, which, were nothing else seen 
or heard, would soon lull the patient spectator to sleep. 

There are others who continually shake a single finger, 
some two fingers, some the whole hand, but the shaking 
must continue while they are speaking. 

The frequent clenching of the fist is a favourite mode 
which several actors have, of endeavouring to make the 
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ttodience believe how much they are in earnest, especially 
in the character of tyrants. 

- Tbe^ arms a-kimbo, is also often thought the attitude of 
grandeur, instead of, as it really is, the certain sign of 
vulgar and inflated imbecility. . 

It is not possible to recollect, in the closet, all the 
various ill habits and errors into which performers fall in 
their deportment. In comic actors, suoh mistakes are 
less noticed ; but they are frequently quite as gross. " To 
suit the action to the word'' is, indeed, a difficult task ; 
for it is first highly necessary to enquire what words 
demand, or rather will endure action. The arm that 
IB always in motion is always unmeaning. 

In all characters where good breeding and education are 
supposed, great care is required ; and violent action can 
never be proper, but to violent passion ; the shades that 
lie between the two extremes are what require the studious 
discrimination of the performer. 

Comic deportment should be as various as comic cha- 
racters : Qay, indeed, there are personal varieties, which 
are indicated in the sketching and filling up of every 
comedy ; so that two tradesmen, two fathers, nay, two ' 
misers, or any other class of character, should be 
individualised, and have separate modes of behaviour. 

Among other defects there is one which is very common 
that of bowing and courtesying at improper times, to an 
audience. 

It appears strange that actors should have so little con- 
sidered the nature of dramatic exhibition, as not to have 
it imprinted on their minds that, when they are on the 
stage, they are supposed real and not fictitious persons ; 
and that it is an injury to scenic efiect, whenever they are 
otherwise remembered than as the characters they 
represent. In this respect they should set the audience a 
good example ; for audiences are composed of a large 
mixture of the illiterate, the inconsiderate, and persons 
educated among the vulgar, or only half informed at best, 
with a select few capable of distinguishing thamerits of the 
excellent actor, and of bestowing well-deserved applause. 

Performers who are frequently seen in favourable char« 
acters must be bad indeed, if they do not become the 
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delight of tbe audience* When they appear, a social and 
pleasing gratitude bestows applause; but of this, whatever 
may be the feelings of the heart, the actor should appear 
to know nothing ; for the applause is to the person, and 
to notice it is totally to forget the character, which ia 
neither living nor present 

Scenic illusion is thus destroyed, and too often by that 
which betrays jneanness of mind : for, surely, nothing 
can be more egotistical, or have a more pitiful humble 
air of begging approbation, than the manner in which 
performers, especially singers, will repeat their bows and 
courtesies, whenever they can find the slightest pretence. 
Like children watching for sugar- plums, they cry : " Oh, 
how sweet I Pray let me have a little more." 

The beginning of a season, or on a benefit night, or 
whenever a person has personally to address an audience, 
are the chief if not the only times at which such re- 
ciprocal gratitude ought to be publicly expressed. Any 
of the injudicious acts of a mixed audien«e cannot 
authorize want of judgment, much less absurdity in aa 
actor« » 



CHAPTER IV. 

EXPRESSION OP CHARACTER.* 

I SHALL now proceed to consider that very essential 
branch of the actor's art, which consists in characteristic 
expression. 

Love^ when successful, lights up the countenance into 
smiles ; the forehead is smooth and enlarged ; the eye- 
brbws are arched ; the mouth a little open and smiling ; 
the eyes languishing and half shut, or gazing on the 
beloved object. The accent*, are soft and winning, the 
tone of voice persuasive, flattering, pathetic, various, 
musical, rapturous, as in Joy. Kneeling is often necessary 
in all suppliant j)assions ; but it is only necessary to bend 

• Lebrun'8 celebrated series of plates, ".The Passions of the Human Soul.** 
•nould be attentively studied by erery aspirant to dram«tic fame. 
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one knee in case of love, desire, &c., whicli mtist never 
be the one that is next the audience. 

Jealousy^ which is a mixture of passions, directly con- 
trary to one another, can only be justly represented by 
one who is capable of delineating all the passions by 
turns. Jealousy shows itself by restlessness, peevishness^ 
thoughtfulness, anxiety, absence of mind, &c. 

RcLge or Anger expresses itself with rapidity, iriter- 
mption, violence, harshness, and trepidation. The neck is 
stretched out, the head forward, often nodding and 
shaking in a menacing manner against the object of the 
passion ; the mouth open and drawn on each side towards 
the ears, showing the teeth in a gnashing posture ; the 
feet often stamping ; the right arm frequently thrown out 
menacingly, with the clenched fist shaken, and a general 
and violent agitation of the whole body. 

Hatred or Aversioru, expressed to or of any person or 
thing that is odious to the speaker, occasions his drawing 
back or avoiding the approach of what he hates ; the 
hands are at the same time thrown out spread, as if to 
keep it off ; the face turned away from the side toward 
which the hands are thrown out, the eyes looking angrily. 

t/by, when sudden and violent, is expressed by clapping 
of hands, and exulting looks; the eyes are opened wide, and 
on some occasions raised to Heaven ; and the countenance 
is smiling, not composedly, but with features aggravated. 

Delight or Pleasure is expressed by placid looks and 
moderate smiles. 

Threatening puts on the looks and voice of reproof; 
brandishes and shakes the right hand; the voice strong 
and the accents quick. 

Acquitting is performed with a benevolent, tranquil 
countenance, and tone of voice ; the right hand, if not 
both, open, and waived gently toward the person acquitted, 
expressing dismission. 

Condemning assumes a severe look, but mixed with 
pity ; the sentence is to be expressed as with reluctance. 

Pardoning differs from acquitting, in that the latter 
clears a person, after a trial, of guilt ; whei:eas the former 
supposes guilt, and signifies merely delivering the guilty 
person from punishment 
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^ Teaching, Eccplaining, or Oiving Orders to an inferior, 
requires an air of superiority to be assumed ; the features 
are to be composed to an authoritative gravity ; the eyes 
steady and open ; the eyebrows a little drawn over, but 
not so much as to look surly or dogmatical (except in thd 
character of a pedant) ; the pitch of voice must be strong 
and clear, the tone varying according as the emphasis 
required; the articulation must be distinct, the utterance 
slow, and the manner peremptory^ 

Intoxication or Drunkenness, shows itself by eyes half 
shut, sleepy, stupid, and inflamed; an idiot smile, a 
ridiculous surliness, or affected bravado, mark the 
countenance ; the words are interrupted by hiccups, and 
without proper articulation ; the head seems too heavy 
for the neck; the arms dangle from the shoulders^ the 
legs, totter and bend at the knees ; and a general 
incapacity exhibits human nature sunk below the brutal. 
The actor, in. staggering, may sometimes have occasion to 
fall, which must be done with great adroitness, as a 
drunken man's falls ^re generally violent. 

Fear, violent and sudden, opens the mouth and eyes very 
wide, draws down the eyiebrows, gives the countenance 
an air of wildness, draws back tlie elbows parallel with 
the sides, lifts up the open hand (the fingers together) to 
the height of the breast, so that the palms face the 
dreadful object, as shields opposed against it ; one foot 
is drawn back behind the other, so that the body seems 
shrinking from danger, and putting itself in a posture for 
flight; the heart beats violently, the breath is fetched quick 
and short, and the whole body is thrown in a general tremor. 

Hope brightens the countenance, arches the eyebrows, 
gives the eyes an eager, wistful look, half opens the mouth 
bends the body a little forward, spreads the arms, with the 
hands open, as if to receive the object of its longings. 
• Desire expresses itself by bending the body forward, and 
stretching the arms toward the object as if to grasp at it; 
the countenance smiling, but eager and wistful ; the eyes 
wide open ; amd the tone of voice suppliant, but lively 
and cheerful. 

Chief, sudden and violent, expresses itself by beating 
the head or forehead, tearing the hair, catching the breathy 
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as if choking; also by screaming, weeping, stamping, 
lifting the eyes from time to time to Heaven, and hurrying 
backwards and forwards. , 

Despair hends the eyebrows downwards, clouds the 
forehead, rolls the eyes, and sometimes bites ther lips, and 
gnashes with the teeth ; the heart is supposed to be toQ 
much hardened to suffer the tears to flow, yet the eyeballs 
must be red and inflamed. When despair is supposed to 
drive the actor to distraction and self-murder, it can 
seldom or never be overacted. 

Forbidding draws the head backward, and holds out 
the hand with the palm towards the person ; the voice is 
bold and the accents strong. 

Affirming, if with an oath, is expressed by lifting the 
open right hand, and both hands and eyes to Heaven ; 
sometimes kneeling; but if conscience be only appealed 
to, the right hand is laid upon the breast. 

Denying is expressed by pushing the open right hand 
from you, and turning the face the contrary way. 

Rejiising, when accompanied with displeasure, is done 
with a visible reluctance, which occasions the bringing 
out the words slowly, and with a sliake of the head. 

Granting, when done with unreserved good- will, is 
accompanied with a benevolent aspect and tone of voice. 

Dismissing, with approbation, is done with a kind aspect 
and tone of voice ; the right hand open, gently waived 
toward the person. With displeasure, beside the look 
and tone of voice which suit displeasure, the hand is 
hastily thrown out toward the person dismissed, the back 
put toward him, the countenance at the same time turned 
away from him. ' 

Madness, opens the eyes to a frightful wildness, rolls 
them hastily and wildly from object to object, distorts 
every feature, and appears all agitation ; the voice some- 
times loud, and sometimes plaintive, accompanied^ with 
tears. — ( Octavian in the " Mountaineers.") 

Promising is expressed by benevolent looks ; the nod 
of consent, and the open hands gently moved towards 
the person to ^hom the promise- is made, the palms up- 
wards ; the sincerity of the promise may be expressed by 
lapng the right hand gently upon the breast. 
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Affectation displays itself in a thousand different ♦ges- 
tures, motions, airs, and looks, according to the character* 
Affected characters can seldom be overacted.* 

Sloth appears by yawning, dozing ; the head dangling 
sometimes on one side, sometimes on the other; the 
arms stretched out; the eyes heavy, and sometimes 
closed; the words drawling out, scarcely audible, and 
sometimes broken off; people who walk in their sleep 
{Lady Macbeth) appear as if in a dream, with their eyes 
open. 

Fatigue gives a general languor to the body; the 
countenance is dejected ; the arms listless ; and the legs, 
are dragged heavfly along, and seem at every step to bend 
under the weight of the body. The voice is weak. 

Duty and Respect for a parent or superior, put on the 
look and gesture of modesty. 

Oivingj Inviting, Soliciting j,SLni\ such like actions, which 
suppose some degree of affection, real or pretended, are 
accompanied with much the same looks and gestures as 
express love, but more moderate ; in soliciting it is fre- 
quently necessary to kneel, and speak with ardour. 

Wonder or Amazement opens the eyes, sometimes 
raising them, but oftener, and more expressively, fixing 
them on the object, if visible, with the look (except the 
wildness) of Fear. , If the hands hold anything at the 
• time when the object of wonder appears, they let it drop, 
unconsciously; the whole body fixes in a contracted, stoop- 
ing posture, the moiith open, and the hands . held up 
extended. 

Admiration, a mixed passion, consisting of wonder and 
love, or esteem, takes away the familiar gesture and ex- 
pression of love, but keeps the respectful look and attitude. 

Gratitude puts on an aspect full of complacency or love ; 
if the object thereof be a character greatly superior, it 
expresses much modesty and submission ; the right hand 
pressed upon the breast accompanies the expression of 
sincere and hearty sensibility of obligation. 

Curiosity, as of a busy-body, opens the eyes and mouth ; 
lengthens the neck ; bends the body forward ; and fixes 

* This maxim may seem doubtful, but the success of JUord JOundreary 
seems to vindicate its truth. 
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it in one posture, with that of admiration, assuming alter- 
nately the look of Hope, Desire, Attention, &c. 

Persuasion puts on the look of moderate love; its 
accents are soft, flattering, emphatic, and articulate. 

Dotage, Infirmity, or Old Age, shows itself by hoUow- 
ness of eyes and cheeks, dimness of sight, deafness and 
tremor of voice, hams weak, knees tottering, hands or 
head paralytic, hollow coughing, frequent expectoration, 
breathless wheezing, occasional groaning, and the body 
stooping under an insupportable load of years. 

Absence of Mind displays an inattention to what passes, 
and commits every mistake with a seeming unconscious- 
ness : the least appearance of art destroys the whole effect 
of the character. 

Hypocrisy has generally a smile on the face, when the 
person to be deceived is present; when alone, in his 
soliloquies, the villain is to be portrayed in the countenance. 

Modesty or Submission bends the body forward ; levels 
the eye to the breast, if not to the feet of the superior 
character ; the voice low, and the tone submissive. 

Vexation agitates the whole frame ; and besides ex- 
pressing itself with looks, gestures, restlessness, and tone 
of perplexity, it adds those of complaint, fretting and 
lamenting. 

Pity, a mixed passion of love and grief, looks down 
upon the object of compassion with lifted hands ; eyebrows 
drawn down ; mouth open, and features drawn together ; 
the voice is frequently to be interrupted with sighs ; the 
hands sometimes employed in wiping the eyes ; for, in 
some cases, a hero may even to his honour weep. 

Shame turns away the face from the beholder, hangs 
the head, casts down the eyes, draws down the eyebrows ; 
the speech is delivered in faltering accents. 

Shame or Confusion, in comedy, admits of some ridicu- 
lous gestures and grimaces. 

Remorse casts down the countenance, and clouds it with 
anxiety; hangs down the head, draws the eyebrows down 
upon the eyes ; the right hand beats the breast, the teeth 
gnash ; the whole body is strained and violently agitated. 

Boasting, or Affecting Courage is loud, blustering, 
threatening ; the eyes stare, the eyebrows drawn down ; 
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the face is red and bloated; the mouth pouts out; the 
voice hollow and thundering ; the arms are set a-kimbo ; 
the head often nodding in a menacing manner, and the 
right fist clenched, brandishing, from time to time, at the 
person threatened ; the right foot is often stamped upon, 
the ground, the legs take longer strides, and the steps 
are heavy. 

Pride assumes a lofty look ; the tipper eye-lies drawn 
down; the mouth pouting out, mostly shut, and the 
lips pinched close ; the words drawled out ; a strut, with 
a slow, stiff affectation of importance; the arms are 
generally a-kimbo, and the legs at a distance from one 
another, taking large and solemn strides. 

Obstinacy adds to the aspect of pride, a dogged sour- 
ness, like that of malice. 

Authority opens the countenance, but draws down the 
eyebrows a little, so far as to give the look of gravity. 



CHAPTER V. 

DRESS, MAKING UP, ETC.* 

The following is something like an enumeration of the 
dresses required for the different lines of business :--- 

Tragedy. — The First Tragedian will require dresses for 
Hamlet, Richard, Macbeth, Claude Melnotte, &c., a toga,' 
shirt arid armour for Roman characters, two or three 
embroidered and plain shirts, a shape dress for Sir 
Giles Overreach, &c. A dozen different wigs, ringlets, &c., 
at least three swords, a cross- sword, a Roman sword, and 
a claymore ; pantaloons and tights of various colours, in 
worsted and silk ; russet bootd, black and russet shoes, 
old English shoes with buckles; gauntlets, plain and 
embroidered collars, ruffles, drawing-shirts, sword car- 
riages, belts, &c. ; black, white, red, and various feathers ; 
ornaments, such as brooches, l3uckles, shoe and knee, a 
star, hat ornaments, the Royal Garter, Cross of the Legion 
of flortbr, jewelled collar, coronets, &c., &c. 

* '*£aoy*^ Dran/tatie Oa^tum**** will be a valuable sraide to tbe aotor or 
aetrtss who desire to di4|^guisli tb^m9«lv«s b^ appropriate costumes. 
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• The Seeondj or Juvenile Tragediany will also require 
most of the above, with the addition of modern suits, also 
various pairs of breeches, pantaloons, wigs, &c 
' Light Comedy* — A well cut modem wardrobe ; military 
and naval dress and undress uniforms ; dress coats, with 
steel buttons ; dress sword, regulation sword, epaulettes ; 
tights, russet boots, shoes, wigs, &c. 

Old Men. — Characteristic wigs, ruffles, cravats, and hats; 
walking-sticks, buckles, watch-chain and seals ; square- 
toed shoes, stockings, &c. 

Low Comedy, — ^The Low Comedian should provide 
hiiliself with wigs of various characters, stockings of 
I eculiar patterns, coats and troysers of quaint cuts, waist- 
eo«^U of various styles ; in modem farce, so much being 
left to the dressing. He will, likewise, require country- 
men's coats and bcaeches of various materials and colours ; 
shape dresses, &c. ; Servant's gold band, cockade, and 
liveries, feathers, &c. 

' Walking Oentlemen require all the useful articles enume- 
rated under each of the above heads, excepting, of course, 
those peculiarly pertidning to the leading characters. 

For the Ladies, their own knowledge will direct them ; 
but the following are a few of the things they must have: — 

Tragedy.-^BltLck velvet dress, with long and short 
«laev6S, white satin dresses, with long and short sleeves, 
scarlet robe, and jewels, coronet, dagger, veils, point lace 
drapery, ornaments of. all descriptions, &c., &c. 

Comedy. — White satin and other dresses, hats, fans, 
veils, scaxfs, flowers, &c., &c. Silk fleshings, frock coat, 
trousers, waistcoat^ boots, and hat; page's dress, Turkish 
dress, peasant's dresses of all nations, gloves, mittens, 
aprons, cottage bonnets, and various other little things of 
names known only to the sex. 

The material of which ladies' dresses are made, is not 
an object so much as the style and arrangement of colours, 
but it is superflous to ofier advice on the subject, when so 
much good taste is generally found. 

A great deal of the success of a part necessarily depends 
on the way it is dressed and made up, much depends on 
the person hinlself in this respect, and it is quite impossible 
to lay down perfect rules upon the subject I beg to quote, 

c 
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for the use of my readers, the following remarks upon this 
suhject, from an old work, Leraan Rede's '' Guide to the 
Stage " :— - 

'* Every one on entering the theatre at night, should ^ 
wash his face, and, after drying it thoroughly, pass lightly 
a powder puff over it. This is highly necessary to those 
whose skin is naturally greasy. The colour should then 
be applied with a hare's foot, care being taken not to lay 
it on too heavily. The best colour is decidedly a mixture 
of carmine and Chinese vermilion, the latter to be first 
boiled in milk, and then suffered to dry. 

Crape Hair is the best imitation of Moustaches^ 
Whiskers^ ^c, and can be easily attached to the face with 
liquid glue, or a solution of powdered gum and water* 
Indian ink, applied with a camel's hair pencil, dipped in 
gum is sometimes used. Both moustache and whiskers 
that are easily adjusted can be procured of any theatrical 
wig-maker. 

'^ The art of making up to represent old age, is a study 
in itself ; nothing that we could write would convey any 
instruction. This can only be acquired by a study of th« 
play of the muscles, and the most common contractions 
or furrows of age. 

" In the representation of Moors^ Negroes^ Indians^ &c, 
many mixtures of ingredients for the skin are recom* 
mended, but we think the following the best. For a 
black or negro, either of the following answers well, but 
the second is less disagreeable. Cover the face, &c., 
with a thin coat of lard, then with a hare's foot, apply burnt 
cork, finely powdered. A strong colouring of carmine 
should then be applied to the cheeks to throw up the 
expression. 

'^ The other plan is, get some burnt cork (powdered) 
on a plate, and, with a cloth dipped in cold water, apply 
it to the face, &c., and color as before. 

*' For the Moor, &c., Spanish brown, with or without 
a slight mixture of carmine, is the best colouring matter ; 
it can be applied either with water, beer, or by first coat- 
ing the face with lard. 

'* The ladies in general are so aufait at improving their 
charms, that any advice from us must seem ridici^ous* 
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Some of the cosmetiques used are of an exceedingly 
injurious nature— they should be only purchased of 
^^ respectable vendors. Muslins should be rendered in- 
combustible by the starch manufactured for that purpose.'' 
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CHAPTER VL 

CONCLUSION. 

In the ruder times of the stage, theatrical art was con- 
sidered to be so thoroughly a profession that the principal 
oelonr took apprentices, to whom they taught the mysteries 
of their craft, and with such success, that the most popular 
talent at the period of the Restoration, had emanated from 
their hands. It is true that literary feeling constituted 
no part in the character the early comedians were in the 
habit of bearing ; but in strong and faithful adherenco to 
the various passions of nature, it is not unlikely that their 
pontive excellence has never been eclipsed. A century 
and a half has added to our stock of stage notions, and it 
is nd longer considered unnecessary for the actor to claim 
a knowledge of the general literature with which they are 
surrounded ; but it is scarcely doubtful, if in point of 
education for their particular pursuits, they are not 
infinitely less accomplished than their illiterate predeces- 
sors, who, let it be remembered, were taught upon me- 
chanicctl principles^ 

The actors of Greece and Rome, to go further in this 
point than mere inference, were regarded as members of a 
liberal profession, and expected to acquire it by a long 
course of exercise and study, upon the principle of 
Quintillian, that ^^ The labour we go through in our appren- 
ticeship, should be much harder than what we are to 
endure when made masters of our art." From the great , 
care and attention shown by the ancients, we may conceive 
what industry the several parts of their profession cost 
them, and it is easy to imagine, that in gaining the 
superior advantages they possessed, they must have 
* travelled through a round of painful applications, prac- 
tising, like the gladiators, with heavier weapons than 
those they were to fight with. 
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Acting, from the days of Shakespeare to the present^ 
time, has generally been taken up to indulge with more 
impunity the follies and vices of youth, or as the final 
resource of difficulty and distress. There have been few^ 
exceptions to this rule, and hardly a single instance is 
now before us, of an eminent performer proceeding volun- 
tarily from the sphere of competence to embrace the 
duties he is following. This is an extraordinary truth, as 
the public at large have not only made the profession 
liberal by their encouragement, but lucrative by their 
bounty; and we cannot help agreeing with CoUey Gibber, 
that if an actor *' excels on the stage, and is irreproachable 
in his personal morals and behaviour, his professsion is so 
far from being an impediment, that it will be oftener a 
just reason for his being received among people of con-^ 
dition with favour ; and sometimes with a more social dis- 
tinction than the best, though more profitable, trade he 
might have followed, could have recommended him to." 

With these spurs to quicken them, it is surprisingthat 
men of finished education and polite ideas should so ob- 
stinately neglect the profession of an actor, though Vrell 
aware that it opens avenues to high and elegant inter- 
course, which are sternly shut against talents of a more 
lofty order. Owing to this apathy, we see individuals 
pushing forward in rapid succession to the highest walks 
of the drama ; and hence the stage becomes covered with 
shoals of candidates, pretending to public distinction, 
without a particle of the exquisite taste and elaborate 
study which is required. 



THE END. 
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PREFACE. 



The publication of a pocket volume, having for its object 
the bringing together of the whole law relative to dra- 
matic and musical entertainments, for the purpose of 
affording ready and trustworthy information to all persons 
coQcerned and interested in the theatrical and musical 
professions, has been thought by many to be of con- 
siderable importance. A desire to supply this want, 
coupled with an intimate knowledge of the law on the 
subject, has induced the author to lay before the pro- 
fession and the public the following resvme of the leading 
points bearing upon its operation, selected and arranged 
with the greatest possible care, together with the statutes, 
forms, &C. The author hopes that the condensation into 
one small volume of so much important matter, will not 
only meet with the approbation of the profession gene- 
rally, but form a practically useful and convenient book 
of reference on the various branches of the law with 
which it treats. 

ApHl, 1864. 
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PsBvions to the passing, in 1833, of the Dramatic Literary 
Property Act, 3 and 4 William IV. c. 16, copyright in dramatic 
works was unprotected, save what common law right existed in an 
unpublished manuscript, which, as personal property, did not carry 
with it an exclusive right of representation. Publication, under 
the early Acts, had reference only to the printing or otherwise 
multiplying copies of any work. Representation then, on the 
stage, was not tk publication within the meaning of the statute; and 
consequently an action could not be maintuned for acting a play 
without the consent of the author. Sheridan's opera of the 
" Duenna " ( The Proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre v. 
Vandermere and others), O'Keefe's farce of "The Agreeable 
Surprise" (^Coleman t. Wathen), and Lord Byron's tragedy of 
" Marino Faliero, Doge of Venice " (Murray v. Slliston), were 
all represented on the stage without the permission of the pro- 
prietors; and in each case the law was declared to be, that there 
was no infringement of copyright in the mere representation of a 
play. Under this unsatis^tory state of the law, a dramatic author 
had no protection afforded him besides what might be obtained 
from the Court of Equity by injunction to restrain — a course which 
gave no pecuniary relief to the author or proprietor for injury 
already sustained, whatever might have been the extent ; and even 
this remedy was limited to pieces already printed and published : 
Morris v Kelly. . 

The Act of 3 and 4 William IV. c. 16 (see Appendix A.), commonly 
called Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton's Act, was passed on the 10th June, 
1833. After reciting the 64 George III., c. 166, sect. 1 provides that 
the author or his assigns shall have the sole liberty of representing 
any dramatic piece published within ten years before the date of 
the Act; for the period of twenty-eight years from the time of 
publication; or for the remainder of the author's life, should he live 
longer, without prejudice to the right of any person to represent a 
play to which the author or his assignee had, previously to the 
passing of the Act, given his consent. This term is extended by 
the 5 and 6 Vict. c. 46, s. 20 (see Appendix B.), to the same as copy- 
right in books, namely, forty-two years. The section gives similar 
protection to authors of musical pieces and their assigns. 

The penalty for representing, or causing to be represented, any 
play without the consent of the author or proprietor in writing, is, 
by sect. 2 of the Act of William IV., forty shillings for every 
representation, or the fiill amount of the benefit derived from the 
performance, or the loss or ii^jury sustained by the plaintiff, which- 
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ever may be the greater, together with doable costs of suit. The 
latter proviso is repealed in all cases^ by 6 and 6 Vict. c. 97, and ia 
lieu thereof a full and reasonable indemnity is substituted. But 
these alternatives are seldom accepted, owing to the extreme 
difficulty in the way of the plaintiff being able to give satisfactory- 
proof of either one or the other. Neither does the statuteable 
remedy find much favour among dramatists. The procedure is 
fiir too tedious to be put in motion for the remedying an evil which 
requires prompt adjudication, though the chance of success, ia 
suing for damages under this Act, is greater than in the case of in- 
fringement of copyright in books under the Literary Copyright 
Act. The latter does not specify any amount of damages to be 
sued for, whereas the Dramatic Copyright Act gives not less than 
forty shillings for each representation ; and also enables an author 
to sue for damages in addition to the remedies for penalties. 
Pending these proceedings at common law, an author might 
suffer severely were it not for the equitable intervention of the 
Court of Chancery. The remedy by injunction to restrain is 
therefore more often resorted to than the process prescribed by 
the Act, notwithstanding that one form of suit is no bar to the 
prosecution of the other. By injunction with a good title the 
remedy is expeditious and sure, highly desirable in the disposal 
of questions of copyright, though the Court has not the power, 
as in the case of Uterary property, to order an account of the 
profit derived from the infringement. 

The first public representation or performance of any dramatic 
piece, is deemed by sect. 20 of 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45, equivalent to the 
first publication of a book. That Act, in extending the term of 
copyright in dramatic pieces, and providing for their registration 
and assignment, gives to proprietors all the remedies of the Act of 
William IV. combined, and, as regards registration, nothing in the 
Act prejudices these remedies, although no entry be made in 
the book of registry (sect. 24). 

It is sufficient, in an action upon this statute, to describe the 
offence in the words of the Act; and it is not necessary, in order to 
constitute the offence, to show that the defendant knowingly inva<^- 
ed the plaintiff's right. The object of the legislature was clearly 
to protect authors against the piratical invasion of their rights, 
and in construing the law, the judges have given it the fullest in- 
terpretation : Lee v. Simpson ; Russell v. Smith, 

With respect to the assignment of a copyright previous to the 
Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45, being required to be attested by two 
witnesses, some judges appear to differ. The 8 of Anne, c. 19, 
enacted, 'Hhat no one shall print or publish books without the 
consent of the author first had and obtained in writing, and signed 
in the presence of two or more credible witnesses." The Act of 
Victoria repeals former statutes, except so far as the continuance 
of either of them may be necessary for giving effect to pro- 
ceedings pending at the time of passing of the Act, or right of 
contract then subsisting. It is therefore construed, that for some 
purposes the Act of Anne is still in force, though it has been con- 



tended that it is yirtuallj repealed by the 54 of Geo. III. c. 150. 
Power V. Walker governed the principle for a long series of jears, 
roling that an assignment without two witnesses amounted only to 
a licence. A receipt given for money paid as the price of a 
copyright, would not preclude the vendor from maintaining an 
action : Latour v. Bland. These opinions were corroborated in 
the case of Davidson v. Bohn, and recognised in the House of Lords 
in Jeffries v. Boosey, In Cumberland v. Copeland, the farce of 
the " Happiest Day of My Life," with seven other plays, were 
assigned by the author, Mr. Buckstone, to the plaintiff in 1835, 
which assignment was attested by only one witness. This was held 
to be fatal to the validity of the transfer; but the Exchequer 
Chamber overruled this judgment, on the ground that, after the 
passing of 64 Geo. III. c. 166, s. 4, in an action for piracy, the con- 
sent in writing of the author became a good defence. That being so, 
the court thought that an assignment in writing, without the attes- 
tation of witnesses, was sufficient, and reversed the previous ruling. 

By sect. 22 of 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45, the assignment of the copyright 
of every book containing a dramatic piece, shall not be holden to 
convey to the assignee the right of representation, unless an entry 
be made to that effect. This section was passed to amend the 
defect of the old law. as laid down in Cumberland v. Planck^, in 
which it was held that an assignment of the copyright in a drama 
carried with it the right of representation. But an assignment to 
represent only cannot be registered at Stationers' Hall, as the 
section does not apply where there is no " book : " Lacy v. Rhys. 
In this case the plaintiff was the assignee to the administrator of 
the late T. E. Wilks, of whom he purchased by deed " the whole 
copyright and acting right, without reservation," of a piece called 
the " RoU of the Drum," and he sued the defendant for six penalties, 
of forty shillings each, for performing the piece without his consent. 
Registration is not necessary to the validity of an assignment. 

The performamce of a play, the copyright of which had been sold 
by the author, and afterwards assigned by writing to another per- 
son, though it does not appear that the original assignment was in 
writing, may be restrained by injunction. The farce of the 
" Young Quaker," by O'Keefe, was conveyed by deed to the then 
proprietors of the Haymarket Theatre, and the Court assumed the 
title regular till the contrary was shown. Since that period the 
transfer of copyright in published plays has been much facili- 
tated and simplified by the 5 and 6 Vict., c. 45, by means of 
registration at Stationers' Hall. Section 13 of that Act makes the 
assig^nment of copyright effectual in law, by entry of such assign- 
ment in the book of registry at Stationers' Hall ; and in the case of 
any dramatic piece, or musical composition in manuscript (sect. 
20), it shall be sufficient to register only the name, and place of 
abode of the author and proprietor, and time and place of first 
representation, and such assignment shall not convey the right of 
representatipn, unless an entry be made in the registry book to 
that effect. The registration of a work subsequent to the infringe- 
ment of copyright has been held good : La^y v. Rhys, 



A copyright in a play can only be possessed by the author himself 
in the absence of a legal assignment. An employer, who merely 
suggests the subject, and has no share in the design or execution 
of the work, the whole of which, so &r as any character or originality 
belongs to it, flows from the mind of the person employed, cannot 
hare the copyright in a dramatic work, or the right of representa- 
tion. The right is conferred on the author by the statute which 
creates it, and no agreement, short of an assignment, entered into 
with another person, can extinguish it. Where a verbal agreement 
was entered into between the proprietor of a theatre and an 
author, to prepare for him a dramatic piece, it was held that the 
copyright was in the latter, and not in the employer : Shepherd 
and Another v. Conquest, The product of the author's brains is 
his own property in this instance, though not in eyery. It may be 
a question whether, under any circumstances, the copyright in a 
literary work, or the right of representation in a dramatic one, can 
become Tested ab initio in an employer, who is not the person who 
has actually composed or adapted the work. In the abore case 
the plaintiffs agreed, by word of mouth with one Courtney, that 
the latter should go to Paris for the purpose of adapting a certain 
piece (" Old Joe and Young Joe") for representation on the English 
stage ; that the plaintiff^ should pay all Courtney's expenses, and 
should have the sole right of representing the piece in London, 
Courtney retaining the right of representation in the provinces. 
The piece was brought out at the Surrey Theatre by the plaintiffs, 
and afterwards at the Grecian Saloon by the defendant, who had 
obtained an as^gnment from Courtney. There being no legal 
assignment from Courtney to Shepherd, or even consent in writing, 
the latter became merely a licensee, and could not sue for penalties. 
The case is different where a person forms the original and 
general design of a piece, and another one merely carries out those 
designs, as in that of Hatton v. Kean, in which the defendant 
verbally employed the plaintiff to compose music as part of the 
representation of one of Shakspeare's plays, adapted to the stage 
by the defendant, with the aid of scenery, dresses, music, and other 
accompaniments, the general design of which was formed by the 
defendant. Here it was held that, as between the parties, the 
defendant had the sole liberty of performance without assignment 
or consent in writing from the plaintiff. This decision appears to 
be in strict conformity with the principle laid down by Sir John 
Leach, in Barfield v. Nicholson, in which he says — " That the 
person who forms the plan, and who embarks in the speculation of 
a work, and who employs various persons to compose different parts 
of it, adapted to their own peculiar acquirements, that he, the person 
who so forms the plan and scheme of the work, and pays different 
artists of his own selection, who, upon certain conditions, contribute 
to it, is the author and proprietor of the work, if not within the 
literal expression, at least within the equitable meaning of the statute 
of Anne, which, being a remedial law, is to be construed liberally." 

Section 2 of the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 15, enacts that " consent in 
writing of the author, or other proprietor/' must be obtained to 



permit the representation of any play ; but it does not say that it 
must necessarily be in the handwriting of the author. The consent, 
then, to represent a play may be gi^en by an agent having due 
authority. If not limited in its terms, it may apply as well to 
dramas composed after it was given as to those which were then 
in existence : Morton v. Copeland. The plaintiff was a member of 
the Dramatic Authors* Society, which announced that leave might 
be obtained from the secretary to represent pieces belonging to 
the members at certain prices mentioned in a list, and that Usts 
would be published fipom year to year containing the names of the 
new pieces. In 1849 the secretary of the Society gave the defen- 
dant leave in writing, signed by himself, to play " dramas belonging 
to the authors forming the Dramatic Authors* Society, upon his 
punctual transmission of the monthly bills, and payment of the 
prices for the performance of such dramas.*' Three pieces were 
performed belonging to the Society. It was hold that the defen- 
dant was not liable to penalties ; that the document given by the 
secretary amounted, under the circumstances, to ''a consent in 
writing of the author ; " and that it applied to dramas written both 
before and after the date of the sanction. The onus of proving 
such a consent will always lie on the defendant. It is a question 
of fact and not of law, whether there has been a representation of 
part of a dramatic entertainment under 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 15 : 
Planchd V. BralMtn. 

To cause to be represented a dramatic piece within the meaning 
of the Act, it must be done either personally, by agent, or partners: 
Lyons v. Knowles. The defendant here provided the theatre, lights, 
&c., and received the moneys taken at the doors, and divided them 
with another person named Dillon, who provided the performers, 
and selected the pieces for representation. This did not amount 
to a principal or a partnership, though the defendant took money 
at the doors. Neither could Dillon be considered agent to defen- 
dant. Could either of these positions have been established, the 
defendant would have been liable. The use and occupation of the 
theatre, with all its accessories, having been let to Dillon for the 
purpose of representing whatever pieces he chose, vested the whole 
control and management in him, and the defendant could have no 
right of interference in the choice of pieces ; and, in short, though 
the proprietor, he was not the manager. Neither was he a partner ; 
for the receipt of the moneys at the doors ivas a receipt of gross 
proceeds, not net profits, and was merely a mode of receiving and 
decuring the rent. The receipt of rent does not make a party 
liable for a dramatic representation. This was laid down in 
liussell V. Bryant ; and, in order to make the defendant liable, he 
must be shown to be either the principal or partner of Dillon, or 
the latter his agent. Having retrard to the object of the A ct, and 
the language of sect. 2, Lord Chief Justice Wilde said, in the case 
just referred to, " no one can be considered an oflPender against the 
provisions of it, so as to subject himself to an action of this nature, 
unless, by himself or his agent, he actually takes part in a represen- 
tation, which is a violation of the copyright. And if it were to be 
held that all those who supply some of the means of representation 
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to him who actually represents, are to be regarded as thereby 
oonititating him their agent, and thus causing the representation 
within the meaning of the Act, such a doctrine would, we think, 
embrace a class of persons not at all intended by the leg^ature." 

Where an actor possessed himself of the MSS. of several plays 
of a liying author, as was the case in Plunhett v. Coyne, he is not 
liable to the penalties of causing them to be performed without the 
author's consent, although an actor in the pieces, but would be 
liable to the manager, the responsible person, for an imposition by 
the misrepresentation of facts. The offence is not to play in cer- 
tain pieces, but to cause them to be represented. It was suggested 
by the Court that " the cook suggests what shall be provided for 
dinner ; " but it was contended by the defendant, that the manager 
causes the dinner to be provided by the cook« The question in- 
Tolved a point which the Court was willing to reserve. 

The author of a play who makes use of its plot and dialogue in. 
the composition of a novel, does not thereby forfeit his right to 
restrain infringement of his copyright in the play, although such 
infringement takes place through the medium of the novel, by a 
person who was ignorant of the existence of the original play. 
The indirect appropriation, then, of any portion of the novel 
taken from the play, is an infringement of the copyright in the 
play. The plaintiff in Reade v, Lacj/y wrote a play called " Gold," 
which he afterwards adapted as a novel, embodied a portion of the 
dialogue, and called it ** Never too late to Mend." The novel was 
dramatized by another person, and, in doing so, portions of the 
original play were copied word for word, and in that form pub- 
lished by the defendant. It was held that ignorance would not 
justify the infringement of a right in one case more than another, 
and that the publication of the play was an infringement of the 
copyright in " Gold," although the existence of that play was not 
known to the author, who took his materials from the novel. 
Had the novel changed hands before the commission of the act 
complained of, it is difficult to conceive how the plaintiff alone 
could have obtained an injunction. 

An action for dramatizing a novel, and causing it to be 
represented on the stage without the author's consent, cannot be 
maintained : Reads v. C<mqyte8t, There is no dramatic copyright 
in the conception or plan of a book; and a play, simply embodying 
the plot and characters of a novel, does not, if represented on the 
stage, amount to an infringement of the copyright within the 
meaning of the 2nd section of the Dramatic Property Act, which 
defines copyright to mean *' the sole and exclusive liberty of print- 
ing or othervnse multiplying copies of any subject to which the 
said word is herein applied." It may be a question yet to be 
decided, how far the dramatizing a novel is an interference with 
the rights of property. But when the novel is partly composed 
from a play, as in the preceding case, and those parts introduced 
into another play, it becomes an infringement of the copyright in 
the first play, notwithstanding the ignorance of the phtintiff as 
to the existence of the first play, the text of which was, on some 
occasions, in consequence of the strong similarity of the '^ tag " to 



the other, inadvertently followed by an actor who had played the 
same part in '* Gold." So' in Lee v. Simpson, where the defendant 
had purchased the piece which he represented, and believed he had 
a right, but on proof by the plaintiff that he, the plaintiff, had the 
right, the judgment was against the defendant. If the plaintiff had 
been bound to shew the defendant's knowledge, the protection con- 
ceded by the statute would be illusory. 

In France the law is held to be different. A similar case to 
that of Reade v. Conquest occurred in Paris in 1841 (Le Franc v. 
Paul de Brusset), where the plaintiff's tale was dramatized and put 
on the stage. The court held the defendant guilty of counter- 
feiting the novel; and gave the plaintiff damages. 

The incidents of a novel may be made into a drama by mere 
mechanical arrangement, without fear of a breach of copyright, 
and the author of the adaptation or abridgment is protected 
in — what cost him very little mental labour, at least so far as the 
composition is concerned — his dramatic copyright, borrowed from 
the novel, which can only be infringed while in manuscript by 
representation on the stage without permission of the author. But, 
as soon as this manuscript is transformed into print, the work be- 
comes a piracy of the novel, and the sale of copies of the same may 
be restrained by injunction or damages sued for under the Act. 
Plays, then, written in the very words of the author of a novel, 
cannot be considered fair abridgments if published as a book, but 
not to if represented as a play. Miss Braddon's novels of '* Lady 
Audley's Secret" and "Aurora Floyd," were dramatized, and 
about one-third of each, which composed the vital portion, con- 
verted into plays, which were represented at the theatres. The 
main characters and most stirring scenes were copied verbatim 
from the novels, and what was description in the novels were stage 
directions in the plays. On publication in print, and comparing 
the contents of the novel with the play, Vice- Chancellor "Wood had 
no hesitation in deciding that the play was an infringement of 
copyright in the novel As an instance of the unsatisfactory state 
of the law upon this subject, the Vice-Chancellor observed — " If 
this lady (the authoress of the novel in question) wished to protect 
herself in the matter as the law now stands, all she would have to 
do would be to take a pair of scissors, and cut out certain scenes, and 
publish a little drama of her own, because, if she first published a work 
like this in the shape of a drama, she would come within the protec- 
tion of the Dramatic Authors' Copyright Act." — TinsUy v. Lacy. 

It will always be a question of fast whether the words extracted 
are a fair abridgment, or, technically speaking, ''any part 
thereof." As Lord Eldon said — " All human events are equally 
open to all who wish to add to or improve the materials already 
collected by others, making an original work." There can be 
no plagiarism in dramatizing the same incidents. In Seman v. 
Copelandf where the action was for having caused to be repre- 
sented the plaintiff's play, or a portion thereof, proof that the plot 
had been taken from the same source, namely, that of a newspaper 
report of some stirring events which to«k place during the Indian 
mutiny at Delhi, was a good defence. Here the narrative sug- 



gested the plot, and most of the characters alike, in the minds oF 
both parties ; but when a scene only 'from the play of another, 
mixed up with that which is not original, is infringed, the Court of 
Equity will protect the author. Copyright, therefore, exists even in 
the incidents of a play. Thus in Boudcault r. Egan, an injunction 
was granted to restrain the representation of the water-cave scene 
in the plaintiff's drama of " The Colleen Bawn." The defendant 
had represented a play dramatized from Gerald Griffin's novel of 
'* The Collegians," the parent of the plaintiff's play also ; but the 
scene in question, of which the defendant's representation was a 
colourable variation, was original, and the most important and 
effective in the plaintiff's piece, and not contained in the noveL 
Here the International Copyright Act was not pleaded. (See p. 26,) 
Copyright exists in a title, and, if infringed, it is not necessary to 
prove a fraudulent intention. Even if innocently and unconsciously 
made use of, to the injury of another, the owner is entitled to pro- 
tection : Clement v. Muddick, 

An injunction will lie to restrain the publication of a play in 
parts in a public periodical. In Macklin v. Richardson^ the 
defendant employed a short-hand writer to take down the words 
of the plaintiff's farce " Love k la Mode," the first act of which he 
printed in his magazine, and gave notice that the second act would 
be published in the following month. The Court held that this 
was a gross piracy, and granted an injunction. But when the 
proprietor of a publication, called " The Stage," inserted detached 
extracts, to the number of six pages out of forty, from the farce of 
" Who's Who, or the Double Impostor," for the purpose of criti- 
cism, the motion to perpetuate the injunction was dismissed with 
costs : Whittingham v. Wooler. 

The statutes of 31 Eliz. c. 5, s. 2, and 21 James I., c. 4, s. 2, 
requiring that in actions on penal statutes the venue shall be laid 
in the county where the offence was committed, do not apply to 
actions for debt brought by a party aggrieved to recover a penalty 
express)|r given to him, but has reference only to proceedings by 
informers. So in Planch^ v. Hooper, where the defendant sued 
for ten penalties of forty shillings each under the 3 and 4 WiU. IV., 
c. 16, for representing a dramatic piece called the " White Cat." 
The representation constituting the breach took place at Bath, 
and the case was tried at Westminster, the Court holding that the 
venue was rightly laid in Middlesex, thus distinguishing between 
actions brought simply for penalties, and actions brought under 
penal statutes to recover compensation for injuries. The same in 
Lee V. Simpson, where the defendant represented the plaintiff's 
pantomime of " Princess Battledore" on the stage at Liverpool, 
and the trial came on at Westminster, though it was shown that 
the plaintiff was possessed of the manuscript in the county of Surrey, 
As a debt, therefore, if under £20 recovered in a superior court, 
a defendant is protected from being " taken or charged in execution 
upon any judgment" by the 7 and 8 Vict. c. 96, s. 67. This rule 
was laid down in Fltzhall v. Brook, where the plaintiff brought his 
action for the recovery of £12 for six performances of his play of 
the " Momentous Question," without consent in writing. 
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COPYRIGHT IN MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 



' The Act 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45 (see Appendix B.), to " amend the law 
relating to copyright^ and to afford greater encouragement to the 
production of literary works of lasting benefit to the world," was 
passed on the Ist of July^ 1842. The public are mainly indebted 
for its existence^ to the untiring zeal and eloquence of the late 
lamented Justice Talfourd, who introduced the measure into Par- 
liament, but who, in consequence of his elevation to the bench, was 
unable to conduct it personally in the House, through which 
it is said to hare been somewhat hurried in its progress, in order 
to protect the works of Sir Walter Scott and others from the 
limitations of the Act George III. The Act repeals 8 Anne, o. 19, 
which first gave to authors that protection which in some degree 
they had enjoyed previously, by means of special licences. This 
latter Act gave to the author or proprietor of a book already 
printed a copyright for twenty-one years ; and of a work not pub- 
lished, the sole liberty to print for the term of fourteen years, and, 
if the author should be then living, a further term of fourteen years 
to continue in him. 

The 41 George III. c. 107, which passed immediately after the 
union with Ireland, and which extended the provisions of 8 Anne to 
that country, is repealed, and also the 54 George III. c, 156, for 
the further encouragement of learning, by securing the copies and 
copyright of printed books to the authors or their assigns. Th* 
last-mentioned Act extended the period of copyright from four- 
teen to twenty-eight years, and if the author was living at the ex- 
piration of that term, then for the residue of his life. 

The present Act (sect. 3) provides for the duration of copy- 
right, if published in the author's lifetime, for his life, and seven 
years after his death, or forty-two years from the time of first 
publication, or, if published after the author's death, for forty -two 
years from the time of first publication. And section 15 enacts, 
that if any person shall print or cause to be printed, either for 
sale or exportation, any book in which there shall be a subsisting 
copyright, without consent in writing of the proprietor thereof; 
or ^all import for sale or hire any such book ; or, knowing such 
book to have been unlawfully printed or imported, shall sell, pub- 
lish, or expose for sale or hire, without consent, shall be liable to 
special action on the case. All copies unlawfully printed or 
imported are forfeited, or damages may be demanded for detaining 
the same. 

For the sake of comparison it may be as well to state here 
the duration of copyright in the various European nations, and 
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particularly those of France and America. In France, copyright 
in dramatic and musical compositions, by natives or foreigners, 
endures for the life of the author, and ten years after to bis 
heirs or assigns, or his widow for life, and thirty years after to 
her children. Copyright needs no registration, but arises on first 
publication or representation. Before legal proceedings can be 
taken in respect thereof, a copy must be sent to the Bibliotbdque 
and the Minister of the Interior. Piracy is a misdemeanour, and 
carries with it a penalty of from 100 to 2000 francs, and against the 
utterer 25 to 500 francs, besides the liability of the parties to a ciyil 
action for damages. In the United States, copyright exists for 
twenty-eight years, and may be renewed by author if living, or if 
dead, by widow or children for other fourteen years, which must be 
published in the newspapers, and registered by the clerk of the district^ 
to whom, and the Smithsonian Institution and Congress Library, a 
copy must be sent. The remedies are by injunction, and, in the case 
of piracy of MSS., action on the case for damages. The penalties for 
violation are forfeiture of every book copy, and 50 cents for each 
sheet; plates and copies are forfeited, and one dollar for each 
sheet. There is a further penalty of 100 dollars for fidsely pub- 
lishing on the title-page that the copyright has been secured. 
In Greece and Sardinia, the copyright lasts for fifteen years 
from the date of publication ; in the Roman States, twelve years 
after the author's death; in Russia, twenty-five years after the 
author's death, and for ten years more if a new edition has 
been published in the last five years of the first term. In 
Belgium and Sweden, twenty years after the author's death, with 
a provision in Sweden, that, should the representative of the author 
neglect to continue the publication, the copyright falls to the State. 
In Spain, fifty years, reckoning from the author's death. In 
Austria, Kavaria, Portugal, Prussia, Saxony, the kingdom of the 
Two Sicilies, Wurtemberg, and the States of the Germanic Con- 
federation, thirty years from the author's death, to all his heirs 
and assigns without distinction; and in Denmark, thirty years 
after the author's death, with a provision that republication by 
others is permitted when five years have elapsed in which a work 
has been out of print. 

Notwithstanding the provisions of the 8 Anne, c. 19, it has been 
ably contended at various periods that, copyright existed in printed 
publications at common law. In 1769, Lord Mansfield and other 
judges, forming a majority, were in favour of the common law 
right at the trial of the great case of Millar v. Taylor, which 
judgment, on appeal five years later to the House of Lords, was 
reversed. The House, within the last few years, in Jeffries v. Bootey, 
has confirmed their previous ruling, by pronouncing copyright to 
be a '* creature of the statute." In Scotland, too, the dictum of a 
common law copyright, independent of the statute, was governed 
by the case of Hinton v. Donaldson. Allan Ramsay's ^' Songs of 
Scotland " were protected by an order of council at Edinburgh, 
under the penalty of "twenty pounds Scots." By sect. 25, copy- 
right is deemed personal property, and transmissible by bequest ; 
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or, in case of intestacy, subject to the same law of distribution as 
other personal property. 

The interpretation clause of the Act of 5 and 6 Vict, c.45, (sect. 2,) 
construes the word ** book " to mean every volume, part, or division 
of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter-press, sheet of music, map, 
chart, or plan separately published. The term, as thus limited, 
does not include designs for ornamenting articles of manufacture, 
although published in the form of a book, separate arrangements 
for the protection of which are made by the Copyright of Designs 
Acts. The definition given by the Act to the word " book," with 
regard to the sheet of music, only supersedes the previous ruling 
at common law. A liberal interpretation was given by the courts 
in favour of musical compositions, by ruling that a single sheet of 
music constituted a "book:" Clementini v. Qolding. 

Music being protected as a book by the Act, the reasoning 
respecting books applies to music. The terms being synonymous, 
and the legislative provisions identical, it is impossible to treat of 
music here in a separate form. 

Copyright is not only protected by statute, but more frequently 
by the intervention of the Court of Equity, on the ground that the 
procedure at common law is cumbrous and tedious, pending which 
incalculable injury might be inflicted on the plaintiff in respect to 
the value and disposition of his copyright, or power of restraining 
future infringiBment ; and that damages at law do not give adequate 
relief. The Court acts on the principle of protecting property 
alone. Whenever a person's legal rights are invaded, so that relief at 
common law cannot be obtained, the Court will interfere at once by 
injunction to restrain and demand a full account of the extent of the 
injury inflicted, or cause an inquiry to be opened as to the extent of 
damages sustained : Novello v. James, But the usual practice is, 
that when a party, seeking equitable relief, is incidentally entitled to 
the benefit of a penalty or forfeiture, the Court requires him as a 
condition of its assistance, to waive the claim : Mason v. Murray. 
And if a plaintiff refuses all he is entitled to for the purpose of 
harassing the defendant, the Court wiU refuse him his subsequent 
costs. The recovery of printed copies of a book must be enforced 
at common law. It appears there is no right to demand printed 
copies to be given up if the original work has not been registered ; 
and it is a question whether the copies could be ordered to be 
delivered up in a suit to which the person at whose expense and 
on whose account they had been printed was not a party : Colbum 
V. Simons. Injunctions of this kind do not often come to a hearing 
for the purpose of being dissolved ; they are generally acquiesced 
in, and no account required. Under any circumstances, the Court 
will not give an account of the sale of printed copies if it does not 
grant an injunction. The injunction is the ground of the account, 
and the account is consequential. Where a perpetual injunction is 
granted, the Court will decide the amount : TinsUy v. Lacy, If an 
infringement is proved, there is no occasion to send the case before 
a jury. Formerly, in cases when it was doubtful whether an action 
at law could be maintained, the Court would refuse relief, and order 
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the case to the common law courts to certify as to title, and, if a re- 
turn in the afiBrmative was given, an injunction to restrain would issue 
forthwith. A negative return will not always put an end to the 
cause if the' plaintiff chose to carry the case to a hearing. The 
25 and 26 Vict. c. 42 (called RoH's Act), enables the Court of 
Chancery to determine questions of law and fact incident to the 
relief sought, but when questions of fact may be more conveniently 
sued in any of the superior common law courts, issues may be 
directed : Re Hooper, When the infringement is a colourable 
imitation, an injunction ea parte will be granted, and the matter 
of examination and comparison referred to the Master, upon whose 
report the Court will act. Lord Cottenham was iaclined to think 
that when a question existed whether a publication was a fair 
abridgment, the Court ought not to exercise its jurisdiction ; or, if 
it did, it may possibly come into collision with the finding of the 
common law courts. This opinion has borne little weight with the 
rest of the judges ; and, where the right has depended upon a 
long uninterrupted usage and possession, the Court has uniformly 
held that sufficient of itself to form a good equitable title, and 
where justice requires it, an injunction may be granted at once 
on production of affidavits and evidence necessary to support the 
cause : Mawman v. Tegg. But when the holder of the legal 
title can be discovered, he should be made a party to the suit : 
Chappell V. Purday, 

In order to procure an injunction it is not enough to say .that a 
copy has been purchased or legally acquired; for, as no one but the 
author or assignee has title under the statute, the plaintiff most 
show the assignment : Co\Murn v. Duneombe* If he claims as 
assignee of an assignee, he need not produce the original assign- 
ment to his assignors : Morris v. Kelly. But when the title 
depends on the effect of an agreement, or when plaintiff has 
suffered persons to publish the subject of his copyright withont 
interposition, the Court will not interfere : Watcot v. Walker. 
But this acquiescence is no proof of assignment, even if a receipt 
is produced for money paid for copyright. Or where a prim&fade 
title is not shown, as in Piatt v. Button, where the plaintiff claimed 
protection to the music of certain dances which he had permitted 
several persons to publish. A delay in applying to the Court may 
defeat the right, and leave the party to the remedy at conuuon law : 
Tinsley v. Laey. 

Acquiescence in part goes a great way with the Court to sanction 
the whole, unless early application be made to restrain. Where 
the conduct of the plaintiff had been such as to lead to the suppo- 
sition that the publication would not be objected to, the Court 
would afford no remedy. So in Shand v. Webb, where the stipula- 
tion of an agreement to sell cheap editions of eight songs, belonging 
to Henry Russeirs entertainment of ^^ Life in the Far West," had 
been systematically violated. 

Lapse of time in regard to any composition, however insigni- 
ficant, will not sanction the adoption of the copyright by any one 
besides the proprietor, within the period stated in the Act. The 
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*' Doxology " was published in 1816, and had been for some time 
out of print. In 1855 the copyright was bought of the composer, 
but just previously it was ascertained that the composition had 
been printed with some dozen alterations, and set to other words : 
JSart T. Morgan* 

No copyright can exist consistently with public policy in any 
work of a clearly irreligious, immoral, libellous, or obscene descrip- 
tion (StocJcdale v. Onwhyn;) though Liord Eldon held that, when the 
moral right was doubtful, the defendant should have the benefit of 
it. In such cases the Court simply withholds its aid from those 
who, upon their own showing, have no title to protection. The 
Court only protects the legal right, and has no power to punish or 
prevent personal injuries, which are left to be dealt with by law, 
and probably through the intervention of a jury. Neither is there 
any copyright in a composition wMch is calculated to disturb the 
public peace, or bring into contempt the administration of justice. 
In Mine v. Dale, the suit was for printing the words of a song 
called ^^ Abraham Newland,*' which approached very nearly the 
line of distinction between bad and indifferent. The mischievous 
tendency of the publication would sufficiently appear, it was 
contended, from the following stanza : — 

*• The world is inclined 
To think justice blind ; 
Tet whatof all that? 
She will blink like a bat 
At sight of friend Abraham Newland. 
O Abraham Newland I magical Abraham Newland. 
Tho' justice, 'tis known, 
Can see through a millstone, 
She can't see through Abraham Newland.** 

It was contended that the song professed to be a panegyric on 
money, but was in reality a gross and nefarious libel on the solemn 
administration of justice. The Court thought the composition was 
not so gross as to affect the public morals, or the argument would 
as forcibly apply to the *^ Beggars' Opera," where the language and 
allusions are sufficiently derogatory to the administration of justice. 

A musical publication, alleged to be a fraudulent imitation, may 
be prohibited by injunction on the ground of fraud, independent 
of copyright; but the injunction will only be granted on the plain- 
tiff's undertaking to bring an action, and be answerable for 
damages: Chappell Y' Davidson, 

What may be the subject of copyright is a matter sometimes not 
easily dissolved, and judges have differed as to what or how much 
constitutes a piracy. Lord Cottenham repudiated the doctrine 
that quantity alone was essential. A fair abridgnaent or an abstract 
is not an infringement : Chappell v. Purday, '^ When it comes to a 
question of quantity/' said his lordship, ^ it must be very vague. 
One writer might ts^e all the vital parts of another's book, though 
it might be bat a small proportion of the book in quantity. It is 
not only quantity but value that is looked to: " BramweU v. HpU 
comb. And I^rd Eldon remarked, that a person who copies part of 
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a work, howerer smaU, with an animuifiircmdi, takes the work of 
another. If, therefore, the part pirated bears but a small propor- 
tion to the entire work, if that part be the most material, such, 
for instance, as extracting what is new from a new edition of a work, 
an injunction will be granted. But where only eight consecutiTe 
bars, taken from the opera of *' Amilie," were inserted in the song of 
'^ The Slup on Fire," and which constituted but a small proportion 
of the elev^en pages of the song, the Court, on application to dis- 
solve, would not discontinue the injunction : Russell ▼. Smith, 

Piracy may be of part of an air, as well as of the whole, and 
though accompaniments may be composed to it and adapted for 
dancing only, of which but a bmall part of the merit belong^s 
to the original author, it is, nevertheless, an adaptation of the 
copyright. So with respect to quadrilles and waltzes composed 
by Musard abroad, upon airs in Auber's opera of ^^Lestocq." 
Respecting what may be sufficient to constitute a piracy in a musical 
composition, the late Lord Lyndhurst observed, in D^Almaine v. 
Boosey — ** I remember, in a case of copyright, a question arising 
as to how many bars were necessary for the constitution of a 
subject or phrase. Sir George Smart, who was a witness in the 
case, said that a mere bar did not constitute a phrase, though three 
or four bars might do so. Now it appears to me, that if you take 
from the composition of an author all those bars consecutively 
which form the entire air or melody, without any material altera- 
tion, it is a piracy ; though, on the other hand, you might take 
them in a different order, or broken by the intersection of others, 
like words, in such a manner as should not be a piracy. It must 
depend on whether the air taken is substantially the same with the 
original. Now the most unlettered in music can distinguish one 
song from another, and the mere adaptation of the air, either by 
changing it to a dance, or by transferring it from one instrument 
to another, does not, even to conmion apprehensions, alter the 
original subject. The ear tells you that it is the same. The 
original air requires the aid of genius for its construction, but a mere 
mechanic in music can make the adaptation or accompaniment. 
Substantially, the piracy is, where the appropriated music, though 
adapted to a different purpose from that of the original, may still 
be recognized by the ear. The adding variations makes no differ- 
ence in the principle." The difference between the original and 
the borrowed, often depends upon the most minute distiuction. 
There can be no monopoly of thought or expression, and language 
is common to all. There must be, therefore, imavoidably much 
of the old and well-known mixed up with the new and peculiar. 
The question, upon the whole, is whether there has been a legiti- 
mate use of another's publication, in the fair exercise of a mental' 
operation deserving the character of an original work. 

With reference to the question of adapting accompaniments to 
old airs, it is an act of piracy if there exists a copyright in the 
song, as in the case of JD^Almaine v. Boosey, where the plaint 
published the airs of an opera in the form of quadrilles and 
waltzes. So also with reference to the piece of music called 
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*^ Pesta],*' which had been played by the military bands in the style 
of a Russian Polonaise. The plaintiff, in an action for infringe- 
ment, had got possession of the score — it did not transpire how — 
set it to words, concocted a thrilling introductory anecdote, and 
sold the copyright to a music-seller, who published it with success. 
Other publishers arranged new versions of song and verse, for 
which the proprietor recovered damages. The coincidence between 
the harmonies and accompaniments ii) such a case, must be relied 
on as forming the part alone in which copyright exists. The 
original composition, if not claimed by any one, becomes public 
property ; and one person has as much right to publish it as 
another. The argument of the late Serjeant Talfourd, that the 
airs heretofore ^' floating about the cabins and recesses of Ireland, 
now that they are married to immortal verse, becomes the subject 
of copyright," scarcely appears tenable because one chooses to 
adopt them. A copyright in the music might exist distinct from 
the words, which are not so closely related to the song as an 
accompaniment. But the principle has to some extent been 
advanced in Lover v. Davidson, where the defendant pirated a 
song called " The Low-back*d Car." The words, the prelude, 
and the accompaniments, were entirely written and composed by 
the plaintiff, but the air was an old one, known by the name of 
'^ The Jolly Ploughboy." In that case the plaintiff was justified in 
describing himself the proprietor of the entire composition. 

Publication of the words of a song by other than the proprietor, 
if in ever so cheap a form, is a piracy : Hopwood v. Wood. Copy- 
right is one and indivisible, and there can be no such thing as a 
partial assignment : Lord St. Leonards, Boosey*s case, J7. X. The case 
of Leader v. Cocks favours this doctrine. It was there laid down, 
that one who adapts words to an old air, and procures a friend to 
compose an accompaniment thereto, acquires a copyright in both 
words and accompaniment, and his assignee, in declaring for an in- 
fringement, may describe himself the proprietor of the copyright in 
the whole composition. In Chappell v. Sheard and Another, Vice- 
Chancellor Wood said, that in order to perfect a copyright in a work 
of which one person is only partially the author, he need not regis- 
ter more than his own part of the composition. Here, in like 
manner, where new words had been adapted to an old American 
melody known as '^ Lillie Dale," in which there was no copyright, 
to which was added a symphony and accompaniments, and a cadence 
at the close, and entitled *' Minnie," with a portrait of Madame Ann 
Thillon; and the defendant published a song to the same air, 
and caUed it " Minnie Dale," with a similar portrait but different 
words, and represented it as having been sung by the same lady, 
it was held that the plaintiff had obtained a right of property 
in the name and description of his song, which the Court of Equity, 
as in the case of dramatic representations and literature, would 
restrain any person from infringing; and that the publication 
of the defendant's song was a palpable attempt to induce the 
public to believe that the song so published was the same as 
that of the first publisher's. As Lord Jefirey once said, "The 
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alterations only make the case worse, as they indicate that the 
party has resorted to a device like that used in regard to stolen 
goods, of altering the marks on them to present identification.^ 
In another suit, where the facts were nearly similar, and the title, 
'^ Minnie, dear Minnie," it was hdd to he an ohrious attempt to pass 
off the defendant's publication for that of the plaintiff's, which had 
obtained the public favour. Neither could the defendant escape 
his liability by cautioning his shopmen to explain to the customers 
that his song was not the same as the plaintiff's, because he could 
not secure that retail dealers purchasing from him would giTe 
the same information to their customers. The Court refused 
to extend the injunction to restrain the piracy of two bars of 
music which had been added by the plaintiff to the original air, 
until the fact had been established by a trial at law. The prin- 
ciple here expounded appears to be, thftt when a great resemblance 
exists between a spurious article and the original, by the design 
or mention of words, although in both cases not exactly alike, 
which attract the eye and conrey an idea that the article is 
genuine, whereby the public is deceived, it is a colourable repre- 
sentation of the original, and a piracy of the author's copyright : 
Chappell V. Davidsan. 

A work consisting partly of compilations and selections from 
former works, and partly of original compositions, may be the 
subject of copyright in the editor, provided it be not a pretext 
for stealing the copyright, so as to make it a substitute for the 
original work ; or a work on which the plan, arrangement, and 
combination of notes, composed of materials drawn from different 
sources (see ffeUtan v. Keariy p. 4) ; or original notes to an old work, 
whether produced by personal application or possessed by gift. But 
the extent of the injunction must depend on the amount of proof 
and the nature of the work. 

An injunction will lie for representing a work to be the same as 
one already published by another aqthor, or an action may be 
maintained for publishing an inaccurate edition, falsely purporting 
it to be executed by the original author; the question of piracy 
being one for the jury to determine, and the inaccuracies as to the 
damage of reputation, for the Court. The using of a fictitious 
name by the author will not affect the copyright. 

Where a person improves upon another's labours, and sells 
cheaper, that is no defence, as it affords an inference that at least 
most part of the contents must have been copied. Such an 
abridgment is not an exercise of mental labour, deserving the 
character of an original work. In Dickens v. Zee, the defendant 
had taken the fable, characters, incidents, names, and even the 
style of language, and, as it were, told the story in a shorter 
manner. For this an injunction was maintained. 

The public recitation of a published copyright is not a piracy, 
but copies of the book must not be distributed among the audience 
afterwards. This would amount to a multiplication of copies under 
the Act. 

An unpublished manuscript will be protected on the ground 
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that the author not having made the work publici juris, it is his 
private property, and protected by common law. This dictum of 
the law is supported by several decisions here and in Scotland ; 
and recently, in Prince Albert v. Strange, where the defendant had 
surreptitiously become possessed, through a third person, of some 
etchings sent by his Royal Highness to be engraved. The Court 
ordered impressions to be delivered up, without giving the defen- 
dant an opportunity of trying the question of property at law. 
Before the passing of the Dramatic Copyright Act, the perfor- 
mance of plays was restrained on the same principle (see Murray 
V. JEUiston, and Coleman v. Wathen, p. 1). Under the bankruptcy 
of an author, an unpublished MS. is not available for publication 
by creditors' assignees. 

An injunction will restrain the publication of a MS. given to 
another with the understanding that it should not be published. 
Also for lithographing copies of music for private use, and not for 
the purpose of sale or exportation. The members of the Liverpool 
Philharmonic Society, who perform gratuitously, made impressions 
of a musical composition, called '^Benedict's Part-song — The 
Wreath," and distributed them solely among themselves; this was 
held to be an infringement of the author's '^sole and exclusive 
right and liberty of printing, or otherwise multiplying, copies " 
of any subject to which the word " copyright " is applied : Novello 
V. Ludlow, A presentation of copies, on the part of the author, 
does not amount to a publication. 

An injunction will restrain publication of the work of an author 
gone abroad, if the genuineness is not dbputed. 

Section 13 of the Copyright Act provides for the assignment of 
copyright by registration, but does not annul transfer by deed, 
which need not be attested : Cumberland v. Copeland. Copyright 
may be assigned for a period of time, but not to any particular 
locality : Boosey^s Case. Non-registration does not affect copy- 
right, nor the irregularity of not sending copies to the libraries; 
but a work, the subject of infringement, must be registered, and 
duly presented to the libraries, previous to the commencement of 
legal proceedings. The representation alone of a musical composition 
cannot be registered : La4^ v. Rhys. The name of the author is 
not required to be stated unless he is the proprietor. The Act 
does not provide for any special terms in the transfer of copyright, 
therefore, if assigned by deed, the agreement or stamp cannot be 
avoided, or, if the statutory transfer is adopted, in case of a mort- 
gage the stamp must be impressed on the instrument. 

By section 14, persons aggrieved by any entry in the book of 
registry, may apply to a Court or judge to vary or expunge the 
same. Making a false entry is, by section 12, a misdemeanour. In 
Boosey v. Purday, the question was, whether the opera of " Fra 
Diavolo " was first published in Great Britain or Milan, and until 
the Court were satisfied on this point, no order could be made to 
expunge an entry from the register at Stationers' HaU. An 
additional entry having been made at Stationers' Hall concerning 
the copyright of Auber's opera of " Fra Diavolo," subsequent to 
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the commenoement of disputes, on appUcatioo, under section 14, 
to have the entries expunged, the plaintiff consented that the 
entry should not be given in evidence at the trial for an infringe- 
ment of copyright: Chappell v. Purday, In Cocks v. Davidwm the 
plaintiff refused to acquiesce in the suggestion, that the entries 
should not be used at the trial, which would be doing away witli 
his primA facie evidence under section 14 of the Act ; but Lord 
Campbell, without consent, ordered that the entries should not be 
used at the trial, as to whether there was copyright in the music in 
question, remarking, '' that if the entry is expunged, Cocks loses 
his title for ever. The legislature did not intend that there should 
be a final decision on the question of property on affidavit ; " but, 
in a subsequent case, ex parte Davidsony the power exercised by 
the Court of Queen's Bench was repudiated. There, upon clear and 
imequivocal proof by affidavit, that the entry was false, and, bj 
-varying the entry, it could be made true, an order of the Court 
-was granted. The name of the agent had, in this case, been 
registered by mistake instead of the author. 

Having heard or seen parts of an opera previously performed, 
is no proof, without accounting for the non-production of the printed 
oopies, that the plaintiff was not the proprietor at the time of the 
grievance. It is sufficient for the defendant to state the year c^ 
the first publication, without specifying the day or month ; but 
he is bound to state the name of the party whom he alleges to be 
the proprietor or first publisher, the title of the work, the place 
where and the time of first publication : Bootey v. Davidson, 
Points not raised in the objections cannot be raised at the trial : 
Zeader v. Purday, The objections must be definite, but it might 
be objected that a certain person, if any one, and not the plaintiff, 
was the proprietor, and that at the time of the alleged grievance 
no copyright subsisted. A case for an ex parte injunction must be 
stated fully and fairly, though it is not necessary to specify, either in 
the bill or affidavits, the parts of the work printed, but sufficient to 
allege generally, and leave the printed passages to be pointed out 
by counsel, and, if they cannot be separated from the original, an 
injunction will lie to restrain the whole. Separate bills must be filed 
against each of the parties selling a spurious edition ; or, if the 
defendant transfers his interest in the publication to another per- 
son, it seems that the latter may be made a party in the suit : LilZy 
T. Doig. Where a joint proprietorship exists, either party may sue. 
On dissolution of partnership in the management of a publica- 
tion, a partner alone is not justified in advertising its discontinuance, 
as the title is the property of all, and forms part of the assets ; 
but he may advertise a similar work under a new title, or his 
discontinuance with the previous work : Bradbury v. Dickens, 

Although a publisher may be deceived in the copyright of a 
song, he is liable to damages for publishing it On such an occa- 
sion damages will be estimated as nominal; as where a person 
falsely represents to a publisher that he is the author of the 
production in question, and the latter publishes it on the faith of 
suL'h representation. A publisher has a lien on a copyright for 
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advances made, if by agreement, and the Court has jurisdiction to 
enforce specific performance of an agreement relating to copyright. 
If a party sells his copyright, and covenants not to publish any 
other work to prejudice it, the purchaser of a similar work from 
the same author, though there be no piracy, will be restrained 
from publishing the subsequent work, though ignorant of the 
existence of the covenant : Barfield v. Nicholson. Where a person 
agrees that a certain number of copies of a work shall be printed 
and sold at a given price for a certain sum, he does not forfeit the 
copyright. The first publisher may sue another who has impro- 
perly obtained a copy in the first instance. A joint agreement 
between author and publisher to share profits after the publication 
of an edition, and where no new expenses have been incurred, may 
be terminated, although the publisher ^might have stereotyped the 
work. 

A printer cannot recover unless he attaches his name to the 
publication. 

The Colonies have the power of making their own laws on any 
subject which are not repugpant to any Act of the Imperial Par- 
liament which, by '^express enactment or by necessary intendment,'' 
extends to the Colonies. The following Colonies have availed 
themselves of the provisions of our Copyright Act : Canada, St. 
Vincent, Jamaica, Mauritius, Nevis, Grenada, Newfoundland, New 
Brunswick, St, Lucia, St. Kitts, British Guiana, Prince Edward's 
Island, Barbadoes, Bermuda, the Bahamas, Cape of Good Hope, 
Nova Scotia, Antigua, and Natal. 
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DRAMATIC COPYRIGHT IN MUSICAL 

COMPOSITIONS. 



The Literary Copyright Act, the 6 and 6 Vict. c. 46, extends the 
provisions of the 3 and 4 Will. IV. c. 16, to musical compositions, 
whether dramatic or not ; and provides similar remedies in case of 
infringement. Indeed the copyright in musical compositions is 
more extensively protected than the copyright in dramatic pieces. 
The Act of Will, limits the privilege thereby conferred on authors 
to representing ** at any place or places of dramatic entertainment," 
whilst the Act of Vict., with reference to music, omits entirely all 
mention of where the music might or might not be performed. 

Human actions, exhibited by meansT of language, constitute the 
dramatic art ; it therefore follows that the language of the drama, 
a term which means an action, must be a dialogue. The repre- 
sentation or delivery of a dialogue by one person alone, in point 
of law, is held to be dramatic. 

In an action brought by Henry Jtussell agsunst Henry Smith, 
both musical composers and singers, for a piracy of the plaintiff's 
song of " The Ship on Fire," it was decided that a song which 
describes the feelings in vehement language, and sometimes 
expresses them in the supposed words of the parties, is a dramatic 
representation within the meaning of section 20 of 6 and 6 Vict, 
c. 45, though it be sung only by one person, giving effect to the voice 
by his delivery, but not assisted by scenery or appropriate dress. 
And the proprietor of such musical composition may maintain an 
action for infringement of his exclusive right to perform it, without 
having first registered it, according to 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45, s. 13. 
The song in question described a ship taking fire at sea, the distress, 
and finally the escape, of the persons on board, and their words 
and actions during the several incidents. The concluding lines of 
the song will give some idea of the amount of dramatic effect the 
whole composition contained. The words are as follows : — 

** Ho I a sail ! Ho I a sail ! cried the man on the lee. 
Ho I a sail I and they tnrn'd their glad eyes o'er the sea ; 
They see us, they see us, the signal is waved. 
They bear down upon us ; thank God ! we are saved." 

It was objected at the trial, (1) That *' The Ship on Fire," bemg 
merely a song, was not a ^' musical composition '* within sect. 20 of 
5 and 6 Vict. c. 45. (2) That Crosby Hall was not a " place of 
dramatic entertainment " within the meaning of 3 and 4 WiU. IV. 
c. 16, s. 1. And (3) That assuming "The Ship on Fire" to be 
a " musical composition " within the statutes, the work should be 
registered agreeably to 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45, s. 13. 
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It was contended by Mr. Serjeant Talfonrd, with some success, 
tiiat ^^ the piece in question is dramatic. It depicts passing inci- 
dents by their effect on the feelings and conduct of persons who 
are represented speaking. That the whole is expressed in music 
makes no difference; the early Greek drama was musical throughout ; 
so is the modem Italian opera. Nor can any distinction arise from 
the want of scenery or appropriate dress : an oratorio has neither ; 
yet it is often dramatic. Nor, again, is it material that no second 
person performs. No one would have suggested that Mr. Matthews' 
representation, or the readings of Shakspeare by Mrs. Siddons or 
Mr. Charles Kemble, were not dramatic." 

Ix>rd Chief Justice Denman, in his judgment, obserred, that 
the words of the Act comprehend any piece which could be 
called dramatic in its widest sense — any piece which^ on being 
presented to an audience, would produce the emotions which 
are the purpose of the . regular drama, and which constitute 
the entertainment of the audience. If it were held that there 
could be no public representation without regular stage acces- 
sories, it would be taking away part of the protection conferred 
on authors which tlie statute was intended to proyide. According 
to the interpretation clause, the words '^dramatic- piece " is con- 
strued to mean any stage play, or other " scenic musical or dramatic 
entertainment." It therefore follows that Crosby Hall, which was 
fitted up with a stage for the performer, and seats for the audience, 
for the public representation, for profit, of this species of composi- 
tion, became a place of dramatic entertainment for the time being. 
It was thrown out that " when Punch is performed in the street, the 
street becomes a place of scenic entertainment." Lord Denman 
further remarked, that ^' the use for the time in question, and not 
for a former time, is the essential fact. As a regular theatre may 
be a lecture-room, ball-room, and concert-room on successive days, 
a room used ordinarily for either of these purposes would become 
so for the time being. A theatre is used for the representation of 
a regular stage play. In this sense, as the ' Ship on Fire ' was a 
dramatic piece, in our view Crosby Hall, when used for the public 
representation and performance of it for profit, became a place of 
dramatic entertainment. In thus deciding, we do not declare that the 
defendant's performances were unlawful without a theatrical licence, 
within the 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68, and as to this we would remark that 
the generic term in this statute is ' stage play,' whereas in the 
6 and 6 Vict. c. 45, it is ' dramatic piece ;' and there is some 
difference in the interpretation given of these terms in the respec- 
tive statutes ; and also that the provision of the last statute is the 
maintenance of good order by the police, and that of the first is 
compensation to composers by securing literary property." The 
exception contained in clause 20, in favour of the sole representa- 
tion of a dramatic piece, is extended to the performance of a 
musical composition, by the proviso contained in clause 24 as to 
non-registration. 

It is a question for the jury to determine whether the represen- 
tation of part of a dramatic production is within the operation of 
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the statute. In Planch^ ▼. Brdham, the defendant sang; two or 
three songs, of the plaintiff's libretto to an opera, and one in par- 
ticular commencing with the words, 

** Ocean I thou mighty monster I * 

it was held that this was an infringement of the plaintiff's sole 
right of representation, 

A suit may also be instituted in equity to restrain the perfor- 
mance of soDgs^ and musical compositions, other than by the lawful 
proprietor. 

A person who lets a room to another fox the purpose of holding 
a concert, supplies benches and lights, and disposes of tickets of 
admission, and derives no other profit than that arising from the 
letting of the room, is not liable to an action at the suit of the 
author or proprietor of a copyright of an entertainment performed 
therein for a breach, unless he or his agent actually takes part in 
the representation, which is a violation of the copyright : RusseU 
T. BrianL 

The Act gives to proprietors all the remedies prcjvided by the 3 and 
4 William IV. c. 15, s. 2 (see Appendix A.) ; and though, in the case 
of books, no prcrprietor of copyright shall sue for an infringement 
of the sole liberty of representing a dramatic piece, before making 
entry in the book of registry at Stationers' Hall, the right to 
recover is not prejudiced by an omission to register on the part 
of the proprietor. 
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INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT IN THE 
DRAMA AND MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 



Thb law as regarded International Copyright, previous to the 
final decisions on the subject in the House of Lords, in the case 
of Jeffreys v. Boosey, was in a very unsatisfactory state. The 
ruling of the Equity and Common Law Courts had been so 
conflicting, as to make it difficult to understand which were the 
prevailing principles. In 1835 the question of copyright in this 
country in the works of foreign authors, either resident here or 
abroad, was decided in the affirmative, and confirmed by subsequent 
decisions in the case of Bentley v. Foster, Cocks v. Purday, Boosey 
y. Davidson, IXAlmaine v. Boosey, and OUendorfy, Black. The cases 
that supported the negative were Clementina v. Walker, Delondre v. 
Shaw, ChappeU v. Purday, and Boosey v. Purday, This anomalous 
state of the law was at length made clear, by the decision in the 
House of Lords in the suit above referred to, Jeffreys v. Boosey, 
The action was orig^inally tried in 1854 before Mr. Baron Rolfe 
(Lord Chancellor at the time of appeal). From the facts stated, 
it appears that M. Bellini, an alien, and composer of the opera of 
'' La Somnambula," then resident at Milan, assigned to one Ricordi, 
also an alien, and resident there, according to the law of their 
country, his right in the musical composition, of which he was the 
author, and which was then unpublished. The assigpiee brought the 
composition to this country, and, before publication, assigned it, 
according to the forms required by the law of this country, to Boosey, 
an Englishman. The first publication took place in this country. 
The learned judge, in conformity with the decision in Boosey y. Pur- 
day, directed the jury, that the matters given in evidence were not 
sufficient to entitle the plaintiff to a verdict. A bill of exceptions was 
tendered and heard before the judges of the Court of Exchequer, 
when judgment was given, declaring the direction at the trial to 
be wrong. A writ of error was thereupon brought into the House 
of Lords. The opinions of ten judges were taken at the bar of 
the House, fflx of whom were against the decision of the Exchequer 
Chamber, and four in favour. The House reversed the decision 
of the Exchequer Chamber, and affirmed that of the Court of 
Exchequer, ruUng that a foreign author cannot, by assigning his 
copyright according to the law of his country, give that assignee 
a copyright which will be recognized in England, so as to 
entitle the purchaser of it here to the right of exclusive publica- 
tion. The House in delivering judgment, in order to meet the 
arguments of some of the judges, took occasion to confirm the 
dictum of the law, as laid down in the celebrated case of Miller y. 
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Taylor ; that copyright after first publication " was a creature of 
the statute." By '^ first publication*' is meant a publication in 
this kingdom. An Englishman, though resident abroad, may have 
a copyright in a work first published in this country; but if a 
foreigner is not in this country at the time of publication, he is not 
within the statute, though the work should be published here 
before it is published abroad. The object of the statute is to 
encourage literature among British subjects, which descriptioii 
includes such foreigners as, by residence here, owe the crown a 
temporary allegiance ; and any such foreigner, first publishing his 
work in this country, has a copyright, no matter whether he came 
here solely with a view to publication. A contemporary publica- 
tion abroad, by an author entitled to copyright in this country, 
does not defeat his right : Cocks y. Purday. Though the questions 
were not before the House, it was held that copyright was one 
and indivisible, and could not be jointly claimed. Neither could 
a partial assignment be made to limit the possession in one person 
to the united kingdom, and another to the colonies ; also that a 
necessity exists for the printing of books in this country. 

The alteration efiected in the law of international copyright by 
the Act of 7 and 8 Vict. c. 12, and the reciprocal conventions it 
has given rise to with foreign powers, do not appear to give 
complete satisfaction. The Act repeals the former Act on the subject 
(1 and 2 Vict. c. 59), and gives to all countries the benefit of 
reciprocity, if they choose to avail themselves of it. 

By sect. 1 her Majesty, by Order in Council, may direct that 
authors of works first published in foreiga countries shall have 
copyright therein, within her Majesty's dominions, for such period 
as shall be defined in such Order, which is not to exceed the term 
of copyright allotted to works first published in this country under 
the 5 and 6 Vict. c. 45, and subject (sect. 2) to similar provisions 
as to registration, &c., of that Act. Copies of books, wherein 
copyright subsists under this Act, printed in foreign countries other 
than those wherein the book wa^ first published, are prohibited to 
be imported ; and no Order in Council will have any effect unless 
it states that reciprocal protection is secured. 

With reference to dramatic pieces and musical compositions, 
sect. 5 of the Act provides '^ that it shall be lawful for her Majesty, 
by any Order of her Majesty in Couocil, to direct that the auth<H:s 
of dramatic pieces and musical compositions which shall, after a 
future time to be specified in such Order, be first publicly repre- 
sented or performed in any foreign country to be named in such 
Order, shall have the sole liberty of representing or performing in 
any part of the British dominions such dramatic pieces or musical 
compositions during such period as shall be defined in such Order, 
not exceeding the period during which authors of dramatic pieces 
and musical compositions, first publicly represented or performed 
in the United Kingdom, may for the time be entitled by law to the 
sole liberty of representing and performing the same ; and from 
and after the time so specified in any such last-m^itioned Order, 
the enactments of the said Dramatic Literary Property Act, and 
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of the said Copyright Amendment Act, and of any other Act for 
the time being in force, with relation to the liberty of publicly 
representing and performing dramatic pieces or musical composi- 
tions, shall, subject to such limitations as to the duration of the 
right conferred by any such Order as shall be therein contained, 
apply to and be in force, in respect of^the dramatic pieces and 
musical compositions to which such Order shall extend, and which 
shall have been registered as hereinafter is provided, in such and the 
same manner as if such dramatic pieces and musical compositions 
had been first publicly lepresented and performed in the British 
dominions, save and except such of the said enactments, or such 
parts thereof, as shall be excepted in such Order." Provided always 
(sect. 6) that no author of any book, dramatic piece, or musical 
composition, or his executors, administrators, or assigns, shall be 
entitled to the benefit of this Act, or of any Order in Council to be 
issued in pursuance thereof, unless within a time or times to be in 
that behalf prescribed in each such Order in Council, such book, 
dramatic piece, or musical composition, '^ shall have been so regis- 
tered, and such copy thereof shall have been so delivered, as here- 
inafter is mentioned ; (that is to say) as regards such book, and 
also such dramatic piece or musical composition (in the event of 
...e same having been printed), the title to the copy thereof, the 
name and place of abode of the author or composer thereof, the 
name and place of abode of the proprietor of the copyright thereof, 
the time and place of the first publication, representation, or per- 
formance thereof, as the case may be, in the foreign country named 
in the Order in Council, which, under the benefits of this Act, shall 
be claimed, shall be entered in the register book of the Company 
of Stationers in London, and one printed copy of the whole of such 
book, and of such dramatic performance or musical composition, in 
the event of the same having been printed, and of every volume 
thereof, upon the best paper upon which the largest number or 
impression of the book, dramatic piece, or musical composition 
shall have been printed for sale, together with all maps and prints 
relating thereto, shall be delivered to the officer of the Company 
of Stationers, at the Hall of the said Company ; and as regards 
dramatic pieces and musical compositions in manuscript, the title 
to the same, the name and place of abode of the author or com- 
poser thereof, the name and place of abode of the proprietor of 
tho right of representing or performing the s£Cme, and the time and 
place of the first representation or performance thereof in the 
country, named in the Order of Council under which the benefits of 
the Act shall be claimed, shall be entered in the said register book 
of the said Company of Stationers in London." 

In case of books, &c., published anonymously, the entry of the 
name and place of abode of the publisher is sufficient to be regis- 
tered. Such registry is governed by the provisions of the Copy- 
right Act, excepting the charge of one shilling instead of five for 
registration, which is primd facie proof of first publication, and 
can be expunged or varied only by order of a judge on proof 
of wrongful publication. Books are prohibited from importation 
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unless by consent of the registered proprietor, from any conntrjr 
other than that wherein the book was first published. A copy 
must be delivered at Stationers' Hall for the library of the Briti^ 
Museum. Orders of Council, which may be revoked, may specify 
different periods for different foreign countries, and for different 
classes of works, but only where reciprocal protection is secured. 

A receipt for the purchase-money of an assignment of the 
copyright in New York, and the date on the title-page, (as required 
by the American law,) is no conclusive evidence of the publication. 
The author or proprietor of copyright, if he has no residence in 
England, may enter at Stationers' Hail the address of his publisher. 
When an entry has been improperly mad^, the Court vnU grant a 
rule to " vary or expunge," but it will not expunge an entry of 
proprietorship without distinct evidence that it is false ; neither 
will it amend without proof of corrections : Lover v. Davidson ; 
Cocks V. Davidson. Where the defendant sought to have three 
entries of proprietorship in some music expunged, on the belief, 
which could not then be rebutted that they were not original, in 
order to prevent the entries being used by the plaintiff as primA 
fade evidence in a suit pending. Lord Campbell said, that the 
legislature never intended that there should be a final decision on 
the question of property on affidavit ; and as the Court were not 
prepared to expunge the entries, the rule was ordered to be 
enlarged until the trial of the issue to determine the copyright, 
and the entries not to be used as evidence of proprietorship. This 
course was adopted, but by consent, in Chapell v. Purday, Here 
the plaintiff was registered as the owner of the copyright in the 
opera of "Fra Diavolo," which the defendant, as a person 
" aggrieved " within the meaning of the Act, div-puted, although 
himself claiming no title in the copyright. When an entry is once 
expunged from the books at Stationers' Hall, it cannot be again 
inserted. The Court, therefore, wiU guard themselves against, by 
an ex post facto law, giving to one party to a suit already com- 
menced, a great advantage over his adversary. 

Section 19 enacts, ^'That neither the author of any book, nor the 
author or composer of any dramatic piece or musical composition, 
&c., which shaJl, after the passing of this Act, be first published 
out of her Majesty's dominions, shall have any copyright therein 
respectively, or any exclusive right to the public representation 
or performance thereof, otherwise than such (if any) as he may 
become entitled to under this Act." 

The first publication by representation of a play by a British 
{subject in America, a country with which there is no convention of 
reciprocity in copyright, comes within the operation of this clause. 
The plaintiff, in Boti^avlt y. Delafield, it was proved, had first 
published in the United States, by representation, a drama called 
'^ The Colleen Bawn." This drama was afterwards produced at 
the Adelphi Theatre, London, the copyright duly registered at 
Stationers' Hall, and the piece licenced by the Lord Chamberlain. 
So far the preliminary arrangements for publication of native 
copyright were complete; but the fact of previous publication 
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abroad, rendered void the provisions of the British Copyright Acts* 
The publication, therefore, came within the limits of the 5th, 14th, 
and i9th sections of the International Copyright Act, 7 Vict. c. 12. 
It was contended that this Act could not annihilate the privileges 
enjoyed by British subjects under the former Acts. That the word 
^^ author " must mean an author in a country affected by the Act» 
and that the simple performance of a piece in MS. abroad was 
not contemplated by the term *^ publication." In delivering judg- 
ment, Vice- Chancellor Sir W. Pag e Wood said — " If any author chose 
to deprive this country of the benefit of the first publication of his 
work, and published it in a country which had not the benefit of an 
international treaty, then this country had nothing more to say 
to him. Mr. Boucicault, by first publishing his play in New York, 
rather than London, must be taken to have elected, and he was 
thereby excluded from all advantage of publishing in this country. 
There was nothing to justify him in restricting this provision, or 
in saying that it applied to^ a foreigner, and not to a British 
subject. The object of the legislature was to secure to this country 
the benefit of first publication ; and, when it extended the like 
privileges to works first published in another country, it did so 
upon the condition that reciprocity should be afforded by that 
other country. Therefore the plaintiff's contest failed ; " subse- 
quently an order of inquiry as to damages was granted. 

The Act of 16 Vict. c. 12, to enable her Majesty to carry into 
effect a convention with France on the subject of copyright, and 
to extend and explain the previous international copyright Acts, 
empowers her Majesty, by Order in Council, to direct that authors 
of books published in foreign countries, and '^ of dramatic pieces 
which are, after a future time to be specified in such Order, first 
publicly represented in any foreign country, to be named in such 
Order, their executors, administrators, and assigns, shall, subject to 
the provisions hereinafter mentioned or referred to, be empowered 
to prevent the representation in the British dominions, of any 
translation of such dramatic pieces not authorized by them, for 
such time as may be specified in such order, not extending beyond 
the expiration of five year» from the*time at which the authorized 
translations of such dramatic pieces hereinafter mentioned are first 
published or publicly represented," (seot. 4 ;) and the same is sub- 
ject to the remedies of the literary and dramatic copyright Acts. 
But "nothing therein contained shall be so construed as to prevent 
fair imitations or adaptations to the English stage, of any dramatic 
piece or musical composition published in any foreign country," 
(sect. 6.) But no author is entitled to the benefit of the act with- 
out complying with the following requisitions : — 

1. The original work from which the translation is to be made 
must be registered, and a copy thereof deposited in the United 
Kingdom, in the manner required for original works by the said 
International Copyright Act, within three calendar months of its 
first publication in the foreign country. 

2. The author must notify on the title-page of the original work, 
or, if it is published in parts, on the title-page of the first part ; or 
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if there is no title-page, on some conspicuous part of the work, 
that it is his inteiitioa to reserve the right of tranUating it. 

3. The translation sanctioned by the author, or a part thereof, 
must be published either in the country mentioned in the Order in 
Council, by virtue of which it is to be protected, or in the British 
dominions, not later than one year after the registration and deposit 
in the United Kingdom of the original work; and the whole of such 
translation must be published within three years of such registra- 
tion and deposit. 

4. Such translation must be registered, and a copy thereof 
deposited in the United Kingdom, within a time to be mentioned in 
that behalf in the Order by which it is protected, and in the manner 
provided by the said International Copyright Act for the registra- 
tion and deposit of original works. 

5. In the case of books published in parts, each part of the 
original work must be registered and deposited in this country, 
in the manner required by the said, International Copyright Act, 
within three months after the first publication thereof in the foreign 
country. 

6. In the case of dramatic pieces, the translation sanctioned by 
the author must be published within three calendar months of the 
registration of the original work. 

7. Copies of any books, affected by the Act or Order in Council, 
printed in any foreign country, except that in which such work 
was first published, and all unauthoriaed translations of any book 
or dramatic piece, the publication or public repre^^entation in the 
British dominions of translations thereof not authorized by the 
Act, are absolutely prohibited to be imported, except by or with 
the consent of the registered proprietor of the copyright of such 
work, or his agent, in writing. The remedial provisions of the 
Copyright Act as to protection apply to this Act. 

The reciprocal convention with France, to which the Act of 15 
Vict. c. 12 is auxiliary, stipulates, in conformity therewith, the 
conditions of copyright between the two countries. 

The Customs duties on books and musical w^orks originally pr-^- 
duced in the United Kingdom, and republished in France, are 
£2 10s. per cwt , and on works not originally produced in the 
United Kingdom, lOs. per cwt., under the Customs Act, 16 Vict, 
c. 12, s. 13. 

Reciprocal conventions to the same effect have been concludpd 
w'th Prussia, to which Brunswick, Saxony, the Thuringian Union, 
and Anhalt, gave their adhesion. Also with Hanover, Oldenburg, 
Hanse Towns, Belgium, and Spain. 
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REGULATION OF THEATRES. 



The early Acts of Parliament for regulating playhouses were 
I Eliz. 0. 2, s. 29, to impose a penalty of 3s. 6d. for acting on 
a Sunday: the 39 Eliz. c. 4, to punish all players as rogues and 
vagabonds who did not belong to the company of a baron, or some 
other honourable personage of high degree : the 3 James I. c. 21, 
to restrain the abuses of players, and to inflict a penalty of a 
hundred marks on any person representing a play derogatory to 
the Book of Common Prayer : the 1 Charles I. c. 1, to impose a 
6ne of £10 for profane jesting : the 23 Charles I. c. 93, to empower 
the Lord Mayor, &c., to enter houses where plays were being acted, 
and take into custody and commit all performers found therein to 
the sessions for trial ; and cap. 106 of the same year, to prescribe 
the punishment of publicly whipping all strolling players in the 
market-place of any town, to demolish the seats and benches of 
any playhouse, and fine the spectators 5s. each, to be forfeited to 
the churchwardens of the poor : the 12 Anne, s. 2, c. 23, for the 
consolidation of the vagrant laws: the 10 Geo. II. c. 19, prohibiting 
stage-players from acting within five miles of either university of 
Oxford or Cambridge, and cap. 28 of the same year, (commonly 
called Sir Robert Walpole's Act,) for the more effectual punishment 
of persons acting who had not a settlement, or who acted without 
authority from the Lord Chamberlain. 

These restrictions on the licence of play-acting led, during the first 
half of the reign of King George the Third, to the creation of 
several patents by Acts of Parliament for the ' establishment of 
theatres in some of the principal towns. Thus, sec. 19 of the 7 
Geo. III. c. 27, sanctioned the establishment of a theatre in Edin- 
burgh ; and a few years later, powers were obtained for the erection 
of theatres at Bath, Liverpool, Manchester, Chester, Bristol, Mar- 
gate, and Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

The first theatrical licence was granted in 1574 to James Bur- 
bage, and others, to act plays at the Globe, Bankside, or in any 
part of England. Royal licences to companies of players were 
freely dispensed up to 1737, and in some instances patents were 
granted sanctioning a perpetual performance of stage plays, ex- 
cepting during the interval between 1633 and 1660, when, in 
consequence of the opposition of the Puritans, play-acting was 
suspended. The patents to the two great theatres, Drury Lane 
and Covent Garden, are in force at the present time, namely, 
KiUigrew's and D'Avenant's. These patents were both issued in 
the fourteenth year of the reign of King Charles II. (1662), 
D*Avenant*s company being styled the Servants of the Duke of 
York, and Killigrew's those of His Majesty. In order better 
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to preserve amity and correspondence betwixt the said com- 
panies, and that one should not encroach on the other, it was 
ordered that any person leaving either company should not be 
engaged by the other without consent in writing of his late employer. 
The patents also strictly enjoined that no play should contain any 
passages offensive to piety and good manners, and, in the words of 
the document itself, ^ do likewise permit and give leave that all 
the women's parts, to be acted in either of the said two companies 
for the time to come, may be performed by women, so long as these 
recreations may by such reformation be esteemed not only harm- 
less delig^ht, but useful and instructive representations of human 
life." These two companies were united in 1684, and continued 
so till 1694. 

The popish sacred comedies or mysteries of ancient times, appear 
to have been solely under the control of the ecclesiastical law, or, 
at least, the bishops. At the Reformation, and for some time 
after, plays and interludes were very commonly performed in 
churches and chapels. It is needless to add that the 88th canon 
of the Church forbids plays, feasts, banquets, &c., to be held in 
the church or churchyards, as of yore. 

The 28 Geo. III. c. 30 (1788), may be termed the first public 
statute which gave to actors the indiscriminate right to follow 
their calling, unfettered of the restrictions of former Acts. 
This Act enabled justices of the peace to license theatrical re- 
presentations occasionally, subject to the provisions contained 
therein, all of which have been repealed or embodied in the exist- 
ing Act for the regulation of theatres, namely, the 6 and 7 Vict. 
c. 68 (see Appendix C), which was passed on the 22nd of August, 
1843. 

The Duke of Gloucester, afterwards Richard III., is believed to 
have been the first prince who retained near his person a company 
of players. In 1572, when Shakspeare was only eight years old, 
the " poor playets " first enjoyed legal recognition, in so far as 
licences were granted them to play as retainers in the household of 
noblemen. For many years during the operation of the old Act, 
actors were regarded as a persecuted class of men. This opinion 
was even shared in by justices of the peace, for in 1789 we read of 
three being fined £100 each for liberating actors who had been 
committed for fourteen days as rogues and vagabonds, for acting 
plays, &c., at the Royalty Theatre. Scarcely any provision was 
made for actors within the narrow limits of the Act of George III. ; 
and they suffered the obloquy of being designated rogues and 
vagabonds by Act of Parliament if detected acting in an unlicenced 
house, a practice openly recognized and connived at years before 
that statute was repealed. 

It is difficult to say at what exact date the drama was first intro- 
duced into Ireland, but from an early period, the diversion of stage 
plays prevailed. An Act of Parliament, passed at Dublin in the 
year 1635-6, contains the following reference to strolling players: 
" All fencers, beare- wards, common players of enter-ludes, and 
minstrels, wandring abroad, &c., shall be adjudged, and deemed 
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roagues, vagabonds, and sturdy beggars, and shall sustain such 
punishments as are appointed by a statute made 33 of King 
Henry the Eighth." There does not appear to have been any sub- 
sequent legislation on the subject of licencing either theatres or 
plays, with the exception, ^perhaps, of the Iri^ Act, 26 Geo. III. 
c. 57, which enacts that no theatre shall be established in the city 
or county of Dublin, except under the privilege of letters patent, 
to be granted by Her Majesty, for a term not exceeding twenty - 
one years ; and any person causing plays, &c^ to be performed with- 
out such patent, is liable to a penalty of £300. 

The superintendence of theatrical entertainments in this country 
was first vested in the Master of the Revels, an officer appointed 
under the Crown, but who sometimes took his instructions from the 
Privy Council. The origin of the office of Master of the Revels may 
be traced as far back as 1545. The authority of the Lord Cham- 
berlain, in matters connected with the stage, appears to have been 
first exercised about the year 1624 ; but we have no Act of Parliament 
defining his duties till the passing of the 10 Geo. II. c. 28. The 
necessity which gave rise to the passing of that Act is believed to 
have been occasioned by the threatened representation of a piece 
called the "Golden Rump," or, as others say, Fielding's **Pasquin," 
both of which contained much satire on political power, and was 
supposed to be a contrivance by certain parties to produce an 
impression on the mind of the Minister of the day, as to the in- 
convenience of allowing an unrestrained state of the drama. 

The 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68 (see Appendix C), now in operation, 
authorizes the granting of licences by the Lord Chamberlain for 
the performance of stage plays within the metropolis, and at 
Windsor and Brighton (sec. 3), and the examination of aU plays 
before representation on the stage throughout Great Britain and 
the Channel Islands (sect. 12 ) The jurisdiction of the justices 
of the peace relative to licencing, &c., is extended (sec. 5), and 
provisions are made by other sections for carrying into effect the 
object of the Act- 

The proper definition of the wording of sect. 2 of the Act, was 
settled in the case of Davy v. Douglas, It was there held that a 
booth theatre, which may be taken to pieces and carried from place 
to place for the purpose of theatrical performances, is not a " house 
or any other place of public resort for the public performance of 
stage plays." The manager of a company of strolling players 
erected a booth at a fair at Peterborough, for the performance of 
stage plays and other entertainments, without being duly licenced. 
On information before the justices the charge was dismissed, and a 
case sent up to the Superior Courts, grounded on the wording 
of sects. 2 and 11, namely, whether a booth was "a house or other 
place of public resort," and the performance therein " acting for 
hire " in any " place." On appeal, the Court decided that a tent, 
which was not of a permanent character, could not be considered a 
" house," and the expression a '* place of public resort," was too 
vague and indefinite, and could have no other construction than 
that of the nature of those places specified in the Act. As there was 
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na proof of money having been taken at the doors, a conviction could 
not be sustained under sect. 11 for " acting for hire " in any 
'^ place." This judgment of the Court decided the question that a 
booth was not a house ; but the failure of the appeal was evidently 
attributable to the want of testimony to bear out the fact of '^ aot^ 
ing for hire." It is doubtful, therefore,* whether the magistrates 
have the power to grant a licence to a booth. The ruling in the 
above case would infer not. At fairs or other customary meetings, 
booths are exempt from licence under the provisions of sect. 23. 

In Fredericks v. Payne, the question again occurred, whether a 
booth could be called a '^ place ** within the meaning of sect 11. It 
was contended that the term ^' place '' should have some limit, and 
should apply only to buildings fixed and permanent, and not to a 
mere temporary structure, or drawing-room performances would 
fall under the Act. Baron Bramwell in delivering judgment said, 
" The provisions of the 2nd sect, is ^ an express prohibition ' against 
keeping such a place ; and, in addition, a penalty is imposed on the 
person who keeps it. But that alone would not be sufficient. If 
the statute had stopped there, any person might act at a place not 
so kept, without becoming liable to any penalty. Thus a band of 
strolling players, acting in bams and similar places, not kept fur the 
purpose, might cause the mischief which it was the object of the 
legislature to provide against. But the 11th section prohibits the 
acting for hire in all places except those that are licenced, whether 
they be kept for the public performance of stage plays or not, and 
so forms a necessary completion of the 2nd section. This view is 
also confirmed by the proviso in the 23rd section, ^ that nothing 
herein contained,' &c. It seems a legitimate inference, that booths 
and shows in a fair, if not excepted by the terms of that proviso, 
are within the scope of the 11th section." With reference to the 
point of acting in private houses, his lordship said it was un- 
necessary to offer an opinion ; but he was by no means certain 
that the parties acting in, or causing the performance, would be 
liable. His lordship said, '^ The I6th section points out in what 
cases an actor shall be deemed to be acting for hire ; and would 
seem to show that the hire, which the Act contemplates as a 
necessary constituent of the offence, must be a hire received from 
the spectators." 

Private performances, and performances for public charitable 
purposes in unlicenced houses, though no special provision for the 
like is contained in the Act, are considered to be exempt from its 
operation. 

According to sects. 3, 4, 6, and 6 of the Act, all theatres must be 
licenced either by the Lord Chamberlain or the justices of the peace, 
as the law directs, and the maximum amount of the fees provided 
paid monthly during the time the theatre is licenced to be kept 
open. The power of licencing is not restricted to theatres. Two 
sureties of .£60 each, and £300 on the part of managers of theatres, 
and two in £60 each and £200 on the part of managers of saloons, is 
required to be given in bond in due form for the proper perform- 
ance of the conditions of the licence (see Appendix E). A licence 
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will be granted only to the proprietor or responsible manager. 
The Lord Chamberlain, in 1854, refused a licence to Mr. Lumley 
for Her Majesty's Theatre, until it was shown who was the rightful 
claimant to the property. The Lord Chamberlain or the magis- 
trates, as they think fit, may grant licences for any term not 
exceeding twelve months. The practice is to appoint one licencing 
day in the year, and to renew the licences on that day when re- 
quired. The Lord Chamberlain'^s day for the renewal of licences 
is in the latter end of September, generally the 2bth. The licence, 
it is presumed, sanctions music and dancing. 

For the purpose of procuring a licence for a new theatre within 
the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamberlam, application, first stating 
the circumstances, should be made to his lordship. The consent of 
the rector or incumbent of the parish or district, with one or both 
churchwardens, and the consent of parishioners, expressed in vestry 
by signature, to the number of three-fourths should then be obtained. 
This document must lie in the vestry for signature for one calendar 
month. Other memorials in favour of the project may be tendered. 

The application to a bench of magistrates for a licence to a 
theatre, may be based on motives of private speculation, or the re- 
quirements of the neighbourhood for dramatic entertainments. Tn 
either case the applicant should be prepared to show some necessity 
for the project. The support of the principal ratepayers, by 
memorial or otherwise, is the best criterion of the requirements of 
the inhabitants of the district. In order to make out a case, the 
most reliable facts and statistics, social and recreative, should be 
urged on the justices. These propositions are generally met by 
counter memorials or objections from the clergy, dissenters as a 
body, and other persons interested in the opposition, among whom 
sometimes are the managers of existing theatres, who generally 
deny the want of additional theatrical amusement to be greater 
than they themselves can supply. It is not usual to examine wit- 
nesses on either side, but, if the Court thinks proper, evidence may 
be adduced, (see forms D and E, Appendix.) It was the opinion of 
Mr. Macready and the late Justice Talfourd, that the power of 
the magistrates under the Act was compulsory, and not discre- 
tionary ; a mere controlling power in the case of mismanagement or 
misconduct. 

The select committee of the House of Commons on public-houses, 
which sat in 1853-4, recommended, with reference to the granting 
of theatrical licences, " That it should be open to all persons to 
obtain such licence (for public theatrical or musical performances, 
pictorial or other representation or exhibition) from the Lord 
Chamberlain or other competent authority, on payment of a sum 
not exceeding dS5 per annum, and on giving bond and sureties for 
the observance of the law and conditions of the licence." 

If a person enters into an agreement to open an unlicenced 
theatre, he is not bound to fulfil his contract : Levi/ v. Yates. 
l^either can a partnership exist to conduct an unlicenced theatre, 
if the parties are aware at the time of the illegality of the transac- 
tion ; that being sufficient, in point of law, to make the contract 
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void. " What is clone," said Lord Ellenborough, " in contra v<»n- 
tion of the provisions of an Act of Parliament, cannot be made the 
subject-matter of an action:" Ewing v. OsbcUdiston, So the par- 
ticipant in a theatrical concern could not recover money he had 
paid to another in the conduct of an unlicenced theatre : De BeffrUs 
V. Armitstead, But an agreement to perform at an unlicenced 
theatre, -will stand good against the managers. In GaUint ▼• 
Lahoriey Lord Kenyon said, ^Hhe performer being ready to execute 
the agreement on his part, he ought not to suffer because the 
manager did not obtain a licence, which it was his business to have 
procured." 

The increase in dramatic and musical entertainments, in which 
the dramatis personos consist of two persons only, has induced the 
Lord Chamberlain and the magistrates to grant theatrical licences 
to music halls and other places, in order to legalize their perfor- 
mance, notwithstanding the objection often urged, that dramatic 
licences should apply only to properly constructed theatres, built 
expressly, with all the accessories, for dramatic representations. 
The licence, it is presumed, if granted at all, must be unconditional, 
or subject only to the restrictions of the Act, which empowers the 
justices to make rules for the securing of border and decency, &c., 
for a breach of which the manager may be fined, and his licence 
placed in jeopardy. But conditional licences are. frequently 
granted, upon the understanding that, the performances must foe 
confined to the character specified in the application, and in no 
way to interfere with more important local arrangements, such, 
for instance, as in the case of Birmingham, when public meetings 
may be required to be held in the Music Hall, a place licenced for 
dramatic entertainments, but which unconditionally the proprietor 
or lessee for the time may possibly decline to grant the use of. 
Also to prevent performers of light musical entertainments from 
extending the privilege under the licence to comedy or melodrama. 
The Lord Chamberlain or the magistrates reserve the power of or- 
dering alterations to be made in any building licenced for theatrical 
performances, to secure the convenience of the audience, and to 
arrange for proper means of passing in and out. This salutary 
practice was begun some few years since, under the censorship of 
the Marquis of Breadalbane. Periodical visits to the theatres are 
now made annually, for the purpose of promoting public security. 

By sect. 7 a licence can only be granted to the actual and 
responsible manager, who must provide sureties for the due obser- 
vance of the rules. If the rules are broken, sects. 8 and 9 empower 
the Lord Chamberlain or the justices of the peace to suspend the 
licence ; the former acting alone or by his examiner, as censor, and 
the latter on evidence brought before them. The rules issued 
with the licence by the justices, are generally as follow ! — 

1. The theatre shall be closed every Sunday, Christmas day, 
Good Friday, and days appointed for a public fast and thanksgiving. 
2. The theatre shall be closed every Saturday night at the hour of 
half-past eleven. 3. Police constables, when dressed in uniform, 
or other constables wuen not dressed, if known as such to the 
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ir>anaj2;er or his servants, shall he permitted to have free ingress to 
the theatre at all times dui'ing the time of public performance. 
4. The manager shall, to the best of his ability, maintain and keep 
good order and decent behaviour in the theatre during: the hours 
of public performance. 5. For every breach of the above rules, 
the manager shall forfeit and pay a penalty not exceeding £5, 
And such rules to be signed with the licence. 

A licence for metropolitan theatres, from the Lord Chamberlain, 
has no rules and regulations attached to it. This is left to the 
police authorities. The Lord Chamberlain may suppress the opening 
of a theatre as a casino : Trustees of Whitechapel v. Levy, 

Till very recently, managers of the metropolitan theatres were 
suffering from an anomaly from which theatres under the control 
of the magistrates were exempt : viz., that of closing during Pas- 
sion week. The Lord Chamberlain, therefore, in order to assimi- 
late the regulations of London and provincial theatres, sanctioned 
the opening of the metropolitan theatres during the holy week, 
Good Friday excepted. This permission was communicated to the 
managers at the annual court held at St. James's Palace, on Monday 
the 30th September, 1861, for the purpose of granting'rlicences to 
theatres, and was the result of memorials and deputations to the 
Lord Chamberlain, by the managers of theatres and others con- 
cerned in the abolition of the monopoly. Notwithstanding the 
active measures taken by the opponents to the change, in memori- 
alizing the Archbishop of Canterbury to intercede for, and the Lord 
Chamberlain to reverse the order, they have, up to yet, been 
ineffectual, the Lord Chamberlain being of opinion that the time 
has arrived for such an anomaly to cease. 

The Act of 6 and 6 Will. IV. c. 39, s. 7, authorized the sale of 
beer, spirits, wine, &c., in theatres, but the clause was, in 1835^ 
suspended by directions from the Lords of the Treasury. It has, 
however, within the last few years been rescinded, and most of the 
theatres now have a licence to sell excisable liquors. The section 
provides that the proprietor of a theatre shall not be required to 
produce the usual certificate from the magistrates for a licence to 
sell spirits. 

A theatre, which was formerly a saloon, and part of one set of 
premises on which a tavern was licenced, is exempt from providing 
a double licence in consequence of the alteration, although a sepa- 
rate entrance was made as a condition of granting the theatrical 
licence. The licence does not alter the state of things, and the 
theatre may be regarded only as an accessory to the trade of a 
publican : Reg, v. Conquest. 

Theatres, being subject to police regulations, may become local 
nAances, and the proprietors may be summoned before a magis- 
trate, or indicted at the sessions; but breaches of this kind in the 
present day would probably be met by the withdraw £^1 of the 
licence. In the early days of the drama, the erection of playhouses 
was often the subject of legal proceedings. At that period the 
common law courts exercised the right of issuing writs of prohibi- 
tion of a nuisance; but in the case ot Bretterton and others, who 
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erected a playhouse in Little Lincoln's Inn Fields, very mncb to 
the annoyance of the people in the neighbourhood, by whom it 
was deemed a common nuisance, the question was, whether the 
court could grant a prohibitory writ to suppress a licenced play- 
house which had become a public nuisance, or whether it should be 
left to the common mode of prosecution by indictment. The latter 
course only appears to have been adopted since. But it seems to 
be the better opinion, that playhouses having been originally in- 
stituted with the laudable design of recommending virtue to the 
imitation of the people, and exposing vice and folly, are not often 
nuisances in their own nature, but may only become so by accident ; 
as where they draw together such vast numbers of vehicles and 
persons, &c., as prove generally inconvenient to the places adjacent. 
An exception may be taken where the nature of the performance 
is repulsive to the feelings, or personally dangerous; such, for 
instance, as the exhibition of dangerous animals loose upon the 
stage, or in any other way perverting their original institution by 
placing in peril the lives of the audience. 

Creating a disturbance in a theatre during the performances on 
the stage, alarming the audience to the danger of their lives, or 
other disorderly conduct, are .offences under the Police Act, and 
may be dealt with by fine or imprisonment, with recognizances 
to keep the peace. Riotously and tumultuously assembling 
together, to the disturbance of the public peace, is an offence 
punishable under the Malicious Injuries Act, 24 and 25 Vict. c. 37- 
In order to maintain an indictment for this, it must be proved 
that the number of three, at least, assembled together in a manner 
calculated, either from their number, threats, or gestures, &c., to 
inspire terror. In former times, when managers and actors were 
more subject to the caprices of the audience, riots at theatres were 
of frequent occurrence. The last of the O. P. riots lasted for sixty- 
seven nights, and was then only quelled by a compromise, verifying 
the doggerel rhymes which were at the time placarded about by 
the mob, of which the following is a sample: — 

** Mr. Kemble, lower your prices ; for no evasion 
"Will suit John Bull on this occasion.^' 

As late as 1810, several persons were found guilty of exciting 
disturbances in the Liverpool theatre, and severally sentenced from 
two to twelve months' imprisonment. 

Although it is the province of the stage to lash the vices and 
ridicule the follies of persons in all ranks of life, it has sometimes 
been attended with serious results. The opposition, some years 
ago, of the livery servants in Edinburgh to the representation of 
tl'C farce of " High Life Below Stairs,'* and the journeymen tailirs 
of London to a burlesque called the "Quadrupeds," though happily 
terminating without personal injury, are instances of what a packed 
audience are capable of doing, when their caUing is made the sub- 
ject of a wholesale attack of ridicule. 

The audience at a theatre have a right to express their disappro- 
bation of any performance or performer exciting their displeasure 
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at the moment, by means of hissino: or other show of disapproval 
bat if a nimiber of persons go thither with an intention to make a 
distarbance, and render the performance inaudible, though they 
offer no actual violence to the house, or any person there, yet they 
are in point of law guilty of a riot. In the time of the O. P. or 
N. P. B. riots in 1809 (meaning Old Prices and No Private Boxes), 
the plaintiff, in the case of Clifford v. Brandon^ went with divers 
others to the pit of the Covent Garden Theatre, which had been 
lately rebuilt by a company under a patent of Charles II., and by 
means of all sorts of noises rendered the performance inaudible. 
The prices of admission had been raised from the opening, and a 
number of pit-seats and boxes had been privately let to individuals 
for the season. The ruling of Lord Mansfield was clear and distinct 
as to the illegality of the obstruction, although the plaintiff got a 
▼erdict, in consequence of the jury being unable to agree that he 
was instigating a riot by having a card, with " O. P." marked upon 
it, stuck in his hat, and that there was no riot when the arrest was 
made, he being in the act of leaving the theatre, and subsequeat to 
the commission of the offence, which made the apprehension illegal 
Tvithout a warrant. The learned judge remarked, ** The audience 
have certainly a right to express, by applause or hisses, the sensa- 
tions which naturally present themselves at the moment ; and no- 
body has ever hindered or questioned the exercise of that right. 
But if any body of men were to go to the theatre with the settled 
intention of hissing an actor, or even of damnini; a piece, there can 
be no doubt that such a deliberate and preconcerted scheme^ would 
amount to a conspiracy, and that the persons concerned in it might 
be brought to punishment." 

Macklin, the famous comedian, once indicted sevcval persons for 
a conspiracy to ruin him in his profession. They were tried before 
Lord Mansfield, and it being proved that they entered into a com- 
pact to hiss him as often as he appeared on the stage, they were 
found guilty. The riot took place in consequence of the absence 
of a performer, and was created by some members of the once 
celebrated " Calves' Head Club." Several persons were injured, 
and Macklin himself very narrowly escaped. It has been generally 
stated that the affair was compromised on payment of £2000 com- 
pensation ; but this seems to be erroneous, as it not only appears 
from Dodsley's "Annual Register," and the London *' Chronicle" 
of May 11, 1775, that no sentence was recorded against the 
defendants, they having consented to pay Macklin's law expenses, 
and purchase £200 worth of tickets for Macklin's and his daughter's 
benefit; 

These precedents were quoted and acknowledged by the judges 
in Gregory v. the Duke of Brunswick and others. The plaintiff in 
that case was formerly editor of the " Satirist," and had, for hav- 
ing published some defamatory libels on certain individuals, brought 
himself into great disrepute with a portion of the public. He was 
successively followed from theatre to theatre by a party of men 
who, it was said, were engaged to drive him off the stage. Some 
persons were apprehended and summarily dealt with by the magis- 
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trates; bat in the action brought against the defendants as the 
instigators of the attack for conspiracy, by making hideous noises 
&c., to drive him off the stage, he failed to produce evidence of a pre- 
concerted scheme between the parties, and was accordingly non- 
suited. The trial, however, resulted in the confirmation of the 
rule laid down in Clifford v. Brandon, that a person has a rig^ht to 
express his free and unbiassed opinion of a performer, but not by 
a preconcerted plan to destroy his reputation. 

In such a case, the defendants cannot, under the general issue, 
give in evidence libels published by the plaintiff, with a view of 
showing that the plaintiff was hissed on account of those libels, and 
not by reason of any conspiracy of the defendants. 

If a person be told on entering a theatre that there is room, 
when in fact there is not, his proper course is to leave the theatre, 
and demand the return of his money. He is not justified in getting 
into any other part of the theatre, for the use of which iiebas not 
expressly paid, or if he does he is a trespasser, and the proprietor 
or his servants may remove him, using no more force than is neces- 
sary, and they cannot be punished for such an act. If, however, he 
commit a breach of the peace, he may be arrested, Lewis v. Arnold, 

Public criticism on the performance at a theatre may be libellous, 
if done unfairly, and with malice or view to injure or prejudice the 
proprietor in the eyes of the public: IHbdin v. Swan, 

Sect. 10 provides that no licence shall be in force within the 
precincts of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, or within 
fourteen miles thereof, without the consent of the Chancellors 
or Vice-Chancellors respectively. The rules to be subject to 
their approval, and, in the event of a breach, it shall be lawful 
for them to annul the licence. At Oxford, entertainments of 
the stage, and the like, are governed only by the present Act. 
At Cambridge, extra public performances are regulated by the 
local Act of the 19 and 20 Vict. c. 17, entitled "The Cambridge 
Award Act, 1856," Sect. 16 of which enacts that '*no occasional 
public exhibition or performance, whether strictly theatrical or 
not, other than performances in theatres which are regulated by 
the Act 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68, shall take place within the borough 
(except during the period of Midsummer fair, or in the long 
Vacation), unless vnth the consent in writing of the vice- 
chancellor and the mayor; and every person who shall offend 
against this enactment shall be liable to forfeit a sum not exceed- 
ing £20, recoverable in like manner as penalties imposed by the 
said Act." 

The justices of the peace have the power, under sect. 11, of 
convicting any person in a penalty of not exceeding JCIO, for 
causing plays to be acted in an unlicensed house, and, as evidence 
of acting for hire, sect. 16 defines that when money or reward 
shall be taken directly or indirectly, or the purchase of any 
article made the condition for admission into any theatre, &c., 
every actor therein shall be deemed acting for hire, and subject 
to the penalties of the Act. By sect. 17, the onus of proof of 
licence, if the theatre is shown to have been used for public 
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performances, lies on the party accused. This clause met the 
objections raised by the Bow Street Magistrates, Mr. Halls and' 
Sir Richard Birnie, in 1830, ''that it was incumbent on the 
informers to show that the defendant had not licence or patent 
from the Crown," * but which was subsequently over-ruled by Lord 
Tenterden in the case of Parsons v. Chapman. The defendant 
had not only committed a breach of the old Act for regulating 
theatrical performances which was a very common occurrence 
at that period and acquiesced in by nearly every body up to the 
passing of the present Act, but had iafringed the copyright of 
other persons* productions by representing them on the stage 
under different titles. Thus the opera of " Guy Mannering " was 
played under the title of the "Gipsy*s Prophecy," and Morton's 
comedy of the " Cure for the Heart-ache," under that of '* Father 
and Son." However this formed no part of the question of the 
illegal performance. 

The section last referred to supersedes the expedients to which 
the unlicensed votaries of the histrionic art formerly had recourse, 
in order to evade the penalties of the law. An instance of the 
kind occurred in which the Remble family got up a performance at 
Wolverhampton, by the sale of tooth powder in packages, with 
which was presented a ticket of admission. In order to convict 
under the Act, it' is incumbent on the prosecution to show who is 
or who has the appearance of being the proprietor of the pre- 
mises. Proof that a person attended rehearssJs in an unlicensed 
theatre, and gave directions in connexion with engaging and pay- 
ing performers, is sufficient to warrant the justices drawing the 
conclusion that he caused the performances ; and if he did that, it 
is not material whether he did so as the agent of others or not : 
Rex V. Qlossop. Or if shown that he had taken an active part in the 
management of the concern, he may be presumed to be the pro- 
prietor, notwithstanding that parts of the temporary structure had 
the name of some other person painted thereon : Reg. v. Fredericks, 
From the fact of a person being seen to take money at the doors, 
it may be presumed that he is the proprietor, if he cannot show 
otherwise. But where a person is only known by general repute 
to be the proprietor, in the absence of evidence to connect him 
with the premises, the justices will not convict. 

A description at length of as much of the performance as can be 
recollected, the nature of the stage business, the use of scenery, 
the number of performers, the production of playbills, identical 
with the proceedings, and, if necessary, the testimony of experts, 
that ihe entertainment in question is in their opinion a stage-play, 
is required to prove an offence. A dramatic performance, as con- 
strued bj^ the judges, does not depend upon the number of the 
performers, the quality of the entertainment, or stage acces- 
sories. It was held by Lord Kenyon, under the old Act, that 
dancing was an entertainment of the stage, {Gallini v. Ldborie^) and 
that tumbling was not, (^Rex v. Handy^ it having been introduced 

* See Parliamentary lieport on Dramatic Literature, 1832. 
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stihsequent to the passing of the Act. Taking the interpretation 
clause of that Act (28 Geo. III. c. 30), and the one belonging' to 
the 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68 — the two sections must be construed alike. 
There is no record of this decision having been orerruled. And 
more recently in Scotland, in the case of Alexander y. Anderson, 
it was decided, that wherever there is scenic representations and 
dramatic effect of whatever kind, that is an ** entertainment of 
the stage," in the sense of the statute. The Lord Justice Clerk, 
in delivering judgment on that case, thought that Lord Kenyon's 
first opinion, that even such performances as " tumbling " was an 
entertainment of the stage, was the better opinion. In giving a 
definition of what constituted an entertainment of the stage^ he 
said — *' Now, what is the stage ? It refers to the exhibitions of 
acting, or representations of fictitious scenes, by the performance 
of parts. There fencing alone is not representation ; but, if parties 
a* e advertised to fence, or do fence, dressed up in characters, 
though no name is given to suchcharacters dressed up in fantastic 
dresses, so as to make a scene by the aid of the dresses, then there 
is scenic effect superadded to the fencing. As to tumbling, I 
should wish not to be understood as concurring in the opinions that 
it may not, by possibility, be brought within scenic representation 
or scenic effect, of however low a character. But, wherever there 
is scenic representation or dramatic effect of whatever kind, I 
apprehend that is an entertainment of the stage," The Margate 
case (Thome v. St. Clair), in which it was proved that a stage 
was erected in a Bazaar, and two persons representing characters 
in costume, appeared before the audience and held dialogues, these 
beipg varied by soliloquies and singing; the magistrates dismissed 
the case, but the Court of Queen's Bench reversed the decision. 
The proprietor of the Canterbury Hall was compelled to bow to this 
decision. The entertainment, in his case, was called a burlesque pan- 
tomime, and entitled the " Enchanted Hash." It could only in some 
parts be slightly distinguished from an ordinary pantomime, and, 
with the exception of scenery, the dresses, tricks, and properties 
were similar to those used in theatres. 

In the present age of ** Penny Gaffs," actors may be doubly 
liable for performing obscene plays, though such cases seldom 
or never come before the Courts. In one or two instances the 
authority of the Lord Chamberlain has been sufficient to suppress 
what was thought to be a too free translation or interpretation 
of French pieces. Palpable representations of living persons, 
when the object is to hold such persons up to scorn and ridicule, 
may be made the subject of libel, civil or criminal. A colourable 
representation of living or deceased persons, when the make-up 
and the dialogue unmistakably point to certain individual^ 
may be instantly suppressed. The Lord Chamberlain, in his 
authority as censor over all entertainments of the stage, assumes 
not only the authority to licence plays, but to order their with- 
drawal. This has been done in several instances of late years.. 
The title of a piece called " Lola Montes ; or, the Countess for aa. 
Hour," for the above reasons was changed but allowed to be repro- 
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duced with alterations under the title of *' Pas de Fascination." 
Stage plays have been prohibited at the sait of foreig^n amba8sa« 
dors. It is a misdemeanour to prejudge a criminal case, by repre- 
senting in a theatre a man in the act of committing an offence. 
In 1823, John Thurtell was committed to take his trial for the 
murder of Mr. Weare. The proprietor of the Surrey Theatre 
represented the supposed facts, as they appeared in the news- 
papers, on the stage, in such a manner as to lead the audience to 
suppose that John Thurtell was being represented, of which 
there could be no doubt, as the scenes of Prober t's cottage, the 
ruins of the fire in Watling Street, a gambling house, and Gills 
Hill house, with a horse and the identical gig which carried the 
murderer down to the scene of the murder, were announced and 
exhibited. Upon these facts, the Court of Queen's Bench 
granted a criminal information against the proprietor. But this 
■was at a period when the law was set at defiance, or rather, as the 
Surrey Theatre was out of the jurisdiction of the Lord Chamber- 
lain ; under the old law he had not the authority to licence the 
theatre, though the play, by the statute, should have passed 
through his hands. A similar exhibition in 1849, entitled *' Rush ; 
or, the Staniieid Hall murder/' at Stockton-on-Tees, was sup- 
pressed by the authorities. 

Although the power of licencing the metropolitan theatres is 
vested in the Lord Chamberlain, there are few instances of 
proceedings taken by him to suppress unlicenced houses. The 
Act only gives him the same power to prosecute for a penalty 
as it does to a common informer; but the law, if put in force 
at all, is generally done by the managers of theatres or the 
police. 

Under section 36 of the Metropolitan Police Act (2 and 
3 Vict. c. 47), power is given to the police to "enter into any 
house or room, kept or used within the said district for stage 
plays or dramatic entertainments, into which admission is ot>- 
tained by payment of money, and which is not a licenced theatre, 
at any time when the same shall be open for the reception of per- 
sons resorting thereto, and to take into custody all persons who 
shall be found therein without lawful excuse ; and every person 
keeping, using, or knowingly letting a house or other tenement, 
for the purpose of being used as an unlicenced theatre, shall be 
liable to a penalty of not more than jC20, or, in the discretion of 
the marristrate,may be committed to the House of Correction, with 
or without hard labour, for a time not more than two calendar 
months; and every person performing, or being therein without 
lawful excuse, shall be liable to a penalty of not more than 40s. ; 
and a conviction under this Act for thi^ offence, shall not exempt 
the owner, keeper, or manager of anj such house, room, or tone* 
ment, from any penalty or penal consequences to which he might 
be liable for keeping a disorderly house, or for the nuisance 
thereby occasioned.** The police have no legal authority to 
enter a theatre, duly licenced, more than any other house, with- 
out permission from the managers, who, for the sake of better 
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preserving order therein, allow them to pass free, or rather 
invite their attendance, or in conformity with the rules. The 
police in London report monthly to the commissioners, and if 
any irregularity occurs with respect to the management of any 
theatre, a report is made to the Lord Chamberlain. 

A caravan theatre, such as is used at fairs, is not a tenement 
under the above section. This point has recently been decided on 
appeal in Fredericks v. Howe. The appellant had constructed a 
temporary theatre or booth at Barking, which consisted of two 
caravans placed together with boarded sides, covered over with 
canvas, and supported by poles driven into the ground around the 
outside ; in dimensions about twenty yards long, by nine wide and 
eight high, and capable of accommodating 300 persons seated. 
The whole of the materials were portable, and could be taken to 
pieces and readjusted in a few hours. Im this structure was found 
a company of strolling players dressed in character, giving a dra- 
matic representation, to which admission was obtained on payment 
of threepence. It was contended that the caravan was a '^ house or 
other tenement" under the Police Act ; but the Court held that a 
tenement meant something fixed or permanent, and not a structure of 
this kind, which, being absolutely moveable and portable, became a 
chattel, and might be distrained if found on laud on which chattels 
would be liable to distress (see p. 32 ). 

Sections 12 to 15 appoint the Lord Chamberlain censor over all 
entertainments of the stage. Every new production must first receive 
his sanction before it can be represented in public, no matter whether 
it be English or foreign, subject to the payment of a fee, by the 
manager, of £\ for a play under three acts, and £2, for a play con- 
taining three ormore^see Form G, Appendix). Not only the language 
must be submitted to him, but the incidents and stage directions, 
which, in the case of pantomimes and such like productions, are very 
numerous. This has of late years been found necessary, in order to 
ascertain what interpretation is given to the dialogue. He has also 
the power to prohibit the performance of any play pr^eviously 
licenced if he thinks fit, as in the case of ''Jack Sheppard," 
"OUver Twist," "La Dame aux Camelias," " La Tour de Nesle," 
and some others, which, when represented, were supposed to im- 
part to the audience a tendency more to demoralization than 
otherwise. Two plays were rejected which contamed offensive 
allusions to the Roman Catholics, at the time when the excitement 
respecting Cardinal Wiseman was at its height. The duties of this 
branch . of her Majesty's Household are performed by an officer 
called the Examiner of Plays, to whom is delegated the examination 
of all new plays, &c., previous to representation on the stage, 
subject of course to the approval of the Lord Chamberlain. His 
directions are to strike out all expressions of profaneness, lewd- 
ness, cursing, swearing, or other immorality; political, personal, 
or rehgious allusions, or any other matter likely to excite com- 
motion among an audience, or a breach of the peace. He is also 
deputy for the Lord Chamberlain in the management of licencing 
theatres. The representation, therefore, of any thing which has 
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not been allowed by the Lord Chamberlain, is a heavy offence. 
^J'hough that functionary is, by the Act, made responsiblo for the 
purity of the drama, he does not appear to exercise much super- 
vision over the performances, in order to suppress that which is 
by law prohibited. It is certainly open to any one to lay an 
information ; but it is difficult to conceive how the public are to 
distinguish between parts and passages which have been allowed 
or disallowed by the licenser. The manager of every theatre and 
saloon is required to send a bill of each evening's performance to 
the office o\' the l<ord Chamberlain, in order that the latter may 
have an opportunity of ascertaining whether the plays performed 
have been previously licenced. 

Sec. 20 gives the power of appeal to any person who may think 
himself aggrieved by an order of the justices, provides for the 
appropriation of the penalties, and limits the institution of proceed- 
ings to within six calendar months from the date of the offence. It 
is uncertain whether an appeal will lie against the granting of a 
licence to a theatre by the magistrates. An application was made 
in 1854 to the Court of Queen's Bench, for a rule for a mandamus 
to compel the Recorder of Birmingham to hear an appeal ; but the 
application not having been made till after the expiration of the 
period of the licence, the Court declined to give their opinion on 
the construction of the statute. At the hearing before the Recorder 
it was contended that the appeal would not lie, and that, if it did, 
the parties appealing were not the parties " aggrieved," an objection 
which the Recorder held to be good, and granted a case for appeal. 
As to the question of grievance, it is doubtful whether the appel- 
lants in this case were inmiediately " aggrieved," or only conse- 
quentially so. ' The respondent bad built a theatre, at considerable 
cost, in Birmingham, and the objection was made by the manager 
of another theatre in the same town. In a case analogous to this 
— that of Hep. v. The Justices of Middlesex — the Court held that 
the sessions have no power to entertain an appeal against the 
granting of a licence to sell liquors by the magistrates. The 
respondent had opened a public- house in opposition to the appel- 
lant. In order that the latter should come within the description 
of a party " aggrieved," the Court decided that he must be one 
who sustains an actual grievance, and not one who apprehends that, 
by some possibility, some contingency, which may or may not take 
effect, he may sustain a grievance. 

The law in England, Ireland, and Scotland is conflicting on this 
point. In the days of the patent monopoly, when the minor 
theatres were beginning to represent the legitimate orama, it was 
found that the only means of suppressing the performances Was 
solely by means of summary process, under the Act of George III., 
by a common informer. And in Ireland, in Calcraft v. West, where 
the plaintiff was proprietor of a patent theatre under an Act of 
the Irish parliament, which imposed a penalty of £300 on any one 
performing plays in that city without a patent, there it was 
thought that the plaintiff was not so consequentially aggrieved as 
to be in the position to recover. But in Scotland it is an esta- 
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blished point, 'Hhat every person is entitled to interdict an unlawful 
act which injures him in the execution of one that is lawful:" Lord 
Glenlee, in Siddons v. Ryder, Where the plaintiff alone was entitled, 
by Act of Parliament or patent, to perform any entertainments on 
the stage the Court gave protection by interdict: Jackson ▼. 
Kemble. And so in Alexander v. Anderson, where an interdict 
was granted at the instance of the lessee of the patent of a theatre, 
licenced by Act of Parliament, 43 Geo. III. c. 142, against the 
manager of an unlicenced theatre, from performing within the 
limits of the patent, all plays and other entertainments of the sta^e 
of any description whatever, whether the same had been licenced 
by the Lord Chamberlain or not. 

In Douglas v. Davy, the appellant, having taken the unusual 
course of appealing against the acquittal of the respondent, it was 
contended that the discharge of the latter by the justices was a 
final relief^ and that the law does not, in such cases, enable the 
Superior Courts to hear an appeal, and convict a person not before 
them; but the Court thought otherwise. Under sect. 20, any per- 
son aggrieved by an order of the justices may appeal to the 
Quarter Sessions ; and the Summary Procedure Act (20 and 21 Vict, 
c. 43) extends that privilege to " either party," and to the Superior 
Courts, on application in writing to the justices, within three days 
after the hearing. 

By sect. 23, theatrical representations, in any booth or show, or 
any lawful fair, feast, or customary meeting, are exempt from the 
operation of the Act. A fair may be prohibited ; and in the case 
of a person who had taken a piece of land for three weeks, for the 
purpose of holding a fair, the police were justified in removing him 
and his theatre from the premises. Under the 38th section of the 
Police Act (2 and 3 Vict. c. 47), the police have authority to take 
into custody the owner of any booth at a fair, if he keeps open after 
eleven at night, and before six in the morning, for the purpose of 
business or amusement, for which he is liable to a fine of £5 ; 
and every person being therein at the time, if they do not 
leave when bidden by the constable, may be fined forty shillings. 
For erecting booths at unlawful fairs, the penalty is £10. 'I'he 
validity of the fair may be tried before a magistrate, by summons- 
ing the owner of the ground, and, on entering into recognizances, 
referred to the Court of Queen's Bench. 
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THEATRES, AS AFFECTED BY THE LAW. 



Stipulations peculiar to the nature of certain property may be 
entered into between landlord and tenant, and on these, questions 
of law will often arise. 

In strict law, a right to enter and remain on another person's 
premises can only be conferred by deed, and then only so long as 
the lessee is in actual possession. The reservation contained in a 
lease of a right to the proprietor to enter a theatre any time during 
theatrical performances, becomes revoked in case the theatre 
should be sub-let to a third party by parol. In the case of the 
Norwich theatre, the trustees of which demised the theatre for a 
term of three years, reserving a licence to themselves and the 
proprietors of free admission during the time of representation of 
any play, &c. ; and the lessee entered into an agreement to underlet 
the theatre for two nights for the purpose of dramatic perform- 
ances, it was held that, under these circumstances, the proprietor 
could not rely on his right to be present, to enforce which was 
a trespass in point of law : Coleman v. Foster. 

In Taylor v. Waters it was laid down that a grant, not being an 
interest in land, but a licence to enjoy the privilege of admission to 
the theatre, it was not necessary that it should pass by deed ; and so 
in Flight v. Glossop, where an agreement had been entered into for 
the use of two boxes at a theatre, subject to the fulfilment of certain 
conditions. Here the transaction was regarded as a mere personal 
covenant — a kind of bonus or a cloak for usurious dealing, and not 
an agreement running with the land. It would seem that the pri- 
vilege of free admissions should pass by deed, and this view 
has been taken recently in Wood v. Leadbetter. The plaintiff 
bought a guinea ticket for the " close " and the grand-stand on the 
"Doncaster race-course, and was expelled without unnecessary 
violence by the steward, without returning the guinea. It was 
held that the right to come and remain upon the land of another 
can be granted only by deed ; and a parol licence to do so, though 
money be paid for it, is revocable at any time, and without paying 
back the money. 

In Heliing v. LumUy, where the lessee assigned his lease to the 
defendant, subject to his right of possession to a certain box during 
the residue of the lease and the term of renewal ; and where in the 
renewed lease the defendant was empowered to select forty-one 
boxes, and to let them otherwise than from year to year, and from 
season to season, and that the box in question was not included in 
such selection, the Court of Chancery decreed on an appeal that 
the lessor was entitled, as against the lessee, to the benefit of the 
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reservation of the box contained in the assignment of the original 
lease. Although a court of equity will not in general decree 
specific performance of an agreement of which the forfeiture of a 
lease will be the consequence^ it will not allow a person to set that 
consequence up as a defence to a suit for specific performance, when 
the act creating the forfeiture is one which he might himself have 
guarded against. 

The decision in Croft v. Lumley settled the point as to how far 
a manager is justified in closing a theatre for a length of time ia 
contravention of a covenant in the lease, when to open it would 
be prejudicial to his interests to do so. The action was one of 
ejectment for a breach of covenant, contained in a lease of Her 
Majesty's Theatre, that the defendant should not convert the same 
to any use than for performing operas, plays, &c., as had usually been 
given therein, but would use his utmost endeavour to improve the 
property for that purpose ; and that he would not grant away or 
assign any of the boxes or stalls of the theatre for a longer period 
than one year or season; nor charge nor encmnber the theatre for 
the term thereof, by mortgaging, or granting rent charges, &c. 
•From 1852 to 1855, the theatre was not open for entertainment of 
any kind^ contrary to the provision to "improve the property.*' 
The lessee had in 1852, by indenture, demised certain boxes for the 
term of one year, to hold from the next opening of the theatre, in 
opposition to the covenant not to dispose of any for a longer 
period than a year or season; and certain warrants of attorney, 
and judges' orders, were relied on to establish a breach of the 
covenant " not to encumber." On appeal to the House of Lords, 
it was held that the covenant was not broken by the lessee not 
opening the theatre for two seasons, and that it ought to be limited 
to keeping the house itself properly decorated and improved with 
scenery, and all appointments necessary to an opera house, and 
not that a lessee should be bound, at a loss, to keep it open for 
theatrical performances. That the granting, before the close of the 
current season, a lease of a box for the term of one year, to com- 
mence from the first day of the next season, was not a breach of 
the covenant of disposition, and that there was no breach in giving 
bona fide warrants of attorney, the defeasance of which disclosed 
that they were given with the intention that judgments should be 
entered thereon, smd that such judgments should be registered, and 
should stand as securities for debts, upon default in payment of 
which, by a day named, execution should issue, notwithstanding 
the 1 and 2 Vict. c. 110, which makes such a judgment on regis- 
tration operate in all respects as a charge upon the lease, and abo 
although this might be taken in execution under the judgment 
confessed. 

In Malone v. Harris the owners of a theatre by deed, made for 
valuable consideration, covenanted to confirm to certain debenture 
holders the privilege of free admission to the theatre. The peti- 
tioner was entitled under the deed, but subsequently lost his 
debenture, upon knowledge of which the respondent refused to 
permit him to exercise any of the privileges of a debenture holder ; 
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the petitioner then prayed for a declaration that he was entitled 
to the two debentures, and the privileges flowing from them, and to 
restrain any obstruction to the exercise of his right. The question 
was tried at common law and decided in the negative. A court 
of equity will, in some cases, enforce an equitable right, grounded 
on acquiescence, whether running with the land or not. But the 
court will not act in defiance and denial of a judgment at law. A 
licencee^ in such a case as this, has no locus standi in a court of 
equity. There is nothing on which the licence can operate, so as 
to confer an interest in the subject-matter. It is simply a right 
of free entry for pleasure, granted for pecuniary consideration, 
and as such governed by Wood v. Leadbetter, 

Theatres, like other property assessed to the taxes, are rated 
to the poor at about two-thirds of the annual value. If occupied 
only a portion of the year, they must be rated according to an es- 
. timated annual value. Even a box in a theatre is liable to be 
rated, if by purchase or lease it can be shown to be a tenement, 
although the owner has no right to use it, only on the occasion 
of the representation of plays, &c. : Rep, v. the Inhabitants of St. 
Martin's in the Fields. Here Miss Burdett Coutts appealed against 
an order of sessions for the payment of £1 13s. 4d., being the sum 
total of 4d. in the pound on £100, the rateable value of a box 
at the Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, the gross estimated rental 
of which was J£120. The rate was duly made, allowed, and pub- 
lished, pursuant to a local Act of Parliament (10 Geo. III. c. 75) for 
building a workhouse in the parish of St. Martin's in the Fields. 
The box in question, and a small room adjoining, was demised in 
1795, by Sheridan and Linley, the proprietors, in consideration of 
£6000 paid by the late Thomas Coutts, Esq., for 100 years, at a 
peppercorn rent of Id. per annum. In 1809 the theatre was de- 
stroyed by fire, and in 1812 a new one was erected under the 
powers of two Acts of the 50 and 52 Geo. III., one for the re- 
building, and the other for enlarging powers. A further indenture 
was executed for the remainder of the term, on the payment of a fur- 
ther sum of £3000. The Court held that the lessee was rateable to 
the poor for the occupation of the box, although the company of 
proprietors were rated for the theatre generally. 

Under the 6 and 7 Vict. c. 36, societies instituted for the purposes 
of science, literature, and the fine arts, are exempt from rates, but 
not so unless they hold exclusive possession, although the funds 
might otherwise be applied to the objects of the institution, as in 
the ca«e of the " Society for the Acquisition and Diffusion of Useful 
Knowledge" at Greenwich, since licenced, which had been certified by 
the barrister to be exempt from rates, the fact of exhibitions of vari- 
ous kinds having taken place there — as, for instance, of a celebrated 
dwarf, certain North American Indians and conjurers; and that 
other parts of the building had been let for various purposes. This 
was held to be a perversion of the original objects of the society to 
a foreign purpose ; and in the case of Reg. v. Brandt and others, 
where a number of gentlemen in Manchester and its neighbourhood 
had formed themselves into a musical society, built a concert hall, 
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and subscribed five guineas each annually towards defraying the 
expenses, and at which music of a high class was generally practised 
. and performed, it was held that the society could be regarded only 
as a musical club^ and not as a society instituted for the purposes of 
" science, literature, or the fine arts exclusively," within the statute. 
Lord Campbell in delivering judgment said, " We cannot dbtinguish 
this from any other public amusement conducted in a great town by 
subscription. If a theatre were established on the same footing, it 
would have an equal cl dm to exemption, and the same argument 
might be urged in favour of a subscription ball-room." 

Under a local Act passed in the reign of Charles II., Co vent 
Garden Theatre was rated by the churchwardens of St. Paul's, 
Co vent Garden, as a house, and the rate levied by distress. On an 
action for trespass, the Court decided that a theatre is not a house 
within the meaning of the Act, which directed a rate to be paid by 
the occupiers as of a dwelling-house : Surman and another v. Darley. 

A patentee of a theatre has only, in common with the rest of 
her Majesty's subjects, the power to sue for the penalty as a 
common informer. lie has no right of property under the patent 
which would enable him to maintain an action on the case^ notwith- 
standing the remedy given by the Act, and the Court has no power 
to grant an injunction. By the 26 Geo. III. c. 67, s. 1 (Irish), 
the Crown was authorized to grant letters patent for establishing 
and keeping a theatre in Dublin ; and by section 2 it was enacted 
that no person should for hire act any play, in any theatre in 
Dublin, except in such theatres as should be so established by letters 
patent, under the penalty of forfeiting £300 for every luch offence, 
to be sued for by the common informer. Under this statute the 
Crown granted letters patent for the establishment of a theatre, 
and the Court held that the patentee could not maintain a bill fur 
an injunction to restrain unauthorized persons acting plays in a 
theatre in Dublin, for the keeping of which no patent had been 
granted. Such a bill can only be maintained upon the ground of 
i'^terest in the plaintiff; and, unless he can sustain an action on the 
case, the injunction cannot be supported. The prohibition and 
penalty are both in the same clause. The prohibition in the 
first instance would opei::ate against all the world, and a breach of 
it cannot be prevented by a court of equity, but subject the 
parties to the heavy penalty of the Act : Calcraft v. West, 

An injunction will restrain an acting manager, having entered 
into an agreement not to write for other theatres, from doing so 
for his private benefit : Coleman^ f Case, 

Proof that the managers of a theatre jointly engaged a performer, 
is sufficient prima fade evidence that they were partners, and 
jointly liable : Emery v. Chatter ton. 

Managers are liable for wilfiil neglect of any thing which maj 
result in injuries to performers while in the executionjof their duty ; 
such, for instance, as leaving unguarded by fence or light, without 
notice, traps or holes on or about the stage, which the performers 
are likely to fall into in the exercise of their calling. The 
principle of the old Mosaic law, oited in Exodus xxi. 33, 34, is 
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still applicable to this class of cases, though another precedent, 
dating as far back as the reign of James I., is a case in point as 
regards this kind of action : a horse having strayed on to a waste where 
there was a pit, and fallen into it, the owner of the land was held 
not liable, because it was the fault of the owner of the horse that 
it strayed. Admitting that a person may recover damages for 
injuries sustained by accidentally falling into an unguarded hole in 
a portion of the premises, yet, if he has been warn(>d not to go in 
the direction of the hole, he cannot recover : Street v. Webster. 

In the ordinary relation of master and servant, there can be no 
duty implied on the part of the master to protect the servant against 
injury arising either from the neglect of another servant, or from 
the defect or condition of the master's property, where there is no 
contract existing, unless such condition has been caused by the 
personal negligence of the master. In Seymour v. Maddox, the 
plaintiff was engaged to sing in the chorus of the opera of the 
*' Crown Diamonds, " at the Princess's Theatre, and, in passing 
from the back of the stage to the dressing-room, fell into a hole 
which had been cut in the floor and left unguarded. The following 
extract from Justice Erie's judgment in the case, will convey in 
short the law with reference to this kind of action ; — " The allegation 
of duty is an allegation of mere matter of law ; and it is necessary 
to state facts from which the duty which is charged to be broken 
arises. If the facts are insufficient for their purpose, the allegation 
of duty will not help. Here it is. stated that the defendant held a 
theatre in which he hired the plaintiff to perform, that in part of 
the premises there was a hole in the floor, along which the plaintiff 
had to pass in discharge of his duty as a performer, and that it 
was the duty of the defendant to light the floor sufficiently, so as 
to prevent accidents to those who h^d to pass along it. Was any 
such duty cast upon the defendant ? I think not. A person must 
make his own choice whether he will pass along the floor in the 
dark, or carry a light. If he sustain injury in consequence of the 
premises not being lighted, he has ho right of action against the 
master, who has not contracted that the floor should be lighted." 

In the recent case of death, occasioned by the escape of a lion 
from its cage at Astley's Theatre, the coroner told the keeper and 
the proprietors, that the recurrence of such a catastrophe would 
involve a charge of manslaughter. 

Precautions against fire are, now made compulsory by the Lord 
Chamberlain, and chiefly in reference to the dresses of ballet 
dancers. The Lord Chamberlain accompanies his orders with a 
recommendation to managers, that they should impress upon the 
ladies engaged the necessity of using uninflammable muslin for 
dresses ; that speedy and certain punishment should be inflicted 
upon all persons guilty of carelessness in respect of fire ; the im- 
portance of facilitating, by every means in their power, the egress 
of all classes of the audience from the theatres : and the posting 
of the following regulations in a conspicuous part of the 
theatre : — 
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** REGULATIONS TOR THE BETTER PROTECTION AGAINST ACCIBENTS 
BT FIRE AT THEATRES LICENSED BT THE LORD CHAMBERLAIN. 

" 1. All fixed and ordinary gas-burners to be furnished with 
efficient guards. Moveable and occasional lights to be, when 
possible, protected in the same manner, or put under charge of 
persons responsible for lighting, watching, and extinguishing^ them. 

**2. The floats to be protected by a wire guard. The first 
ground-line to be always without gas, and unconnected with gas, 
whether at the wings or elsewhere. Sufficient space to be left 
between each ground line, so as to lessen risk from accident to all 
persons standing or moving among such lines. 

" 3. The rows or lines of gas-burners at wings, to commence 
four feet at least from the level of the stage. 

" 4. Wet blankets or rugs, with buckets or water-pots, to be 
always kept in the wings ; and attention to be directed to them by 
placards legibly printed or painted, and fixed immediately above 
them. As in Rule 1, some person to be responsible for keeping 
the blankets, buckets, &c., ready for immediate use. 

" 5. These regulations to be always posted in some conspicuous 
place, so that all persons belonging to the theatre may be acquainted 
with their contents ; every breach or neglect of them, or any act 
of carelessness as regards fire, to be punished by fines or dismissal 
by the managers. 

" Sydney, Lord Chamberlain. 

"Lord Chamberlain's Office, Feb. 6, 1864." 

There is no statute law to prevent performances of a daring and 
perilous nature. Indeed, it would be a difficult matter to legislate 
upon. Sir George Grey, in his letter to the directors of Aston 
Park, JBirmingham, where the late melancholy accident occurred to 
a female performer, could only hope that a repetition of such dange- 
rous performances would not be again allowed by them. Should 
this species of amusement grow into public distaste, the result 
will cure itself. It will then be just possible of being construed 
into a nuisance, or the unpopularity of the performance will place 
proprietors' licences in jeopardy. 

Magistrates may object to the exhibition of dangerous perfor- 
mances when connected with a circus visiting a town, by refusing 
permission for it to enter. 

Custom has a good deal to do with the privileges of an audience, 
and any one leaving a theatre during the performance, has a right 
to a ticket of readmission, or to be readmitted the same evening. 
It was held by the late Mr. Jardine, the magistrate of Bow Street, 
that a check could be demanded, and that the possessor of the 
check had a right to give it to any one he chose, and that the' 
holder was entitled to admittance on presenting it. In the absence 
of any implied contract, this ruling would appear to hold good, 
and custom does not forbid the transference of a vested right. 

Where it is the custom to charge extra for tickets purchased be- 
fore the performance to which they relate, for booking and retain-, 
ing places, the extra fee is a bonS. fide claim : Lyttdton v. Kean, 
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In this case it was argued that the price of admission adrertised in 
the bills, &c., was a contract with the public for that sum. On the 
other side, it was contended that those prices referred to the time 
when the doors were open, and not when the plaintiff had the 
advantage of picking a place. The judge held that custom sanctioned 
the charge. 

Where a gentleman took certain places in the boxes of a theatre 
for himself and friends to witness a performance, subject to the 
conditions printed on the receipt, " places secured until the end of 
the first act only,'* and he did not appear to occupy the seats in 
accordance with these terms, it was adjudged that he had forfeited 
all claim to them : Young v. Buckstone- A seat previously engaged 
at a theatre by ticket, exclusively belongs to the holder, and 
removal of the holder from the same by force is an assault. 

Where no express information is given to a tradesman in the 
habit of serving the proprietor or lessee of a theatre with goods 
that the theatre has been sub-let, they may be held liable for goods 
ordered by the under-tenant. The fact of the lessee's name aopear- 
ing as such on the playbills is some proof of his liability : Burnet 
V. Caldwell. 

If a proprietor accepts an agreement, and receives a deposit, he 
has no right to turn off the gas after the audience are seated : 
Lawrence v. Knight. 

The question as to whether a charge can be legally made for the 
care of bonnets and over -garments at a theatre, appears uncertain. 
Where no contract is made, the probability is there can be no charge. 
The umbrella case at the Exhibition is nearest in point There the 
charge could not be maintained, because, notice had been given of 
an intention not to pay, and conscououtly no contract had been 
entered into : Gai^iham v. The Commissioners. Independent of the 
question of liability to pay for the care of bonnets, &c., the judge 
of the Westminster County Court has recently decided, that the 
proprietor of a place of entertainment has no right to insist on a 
lady taking off her bonnet ; but, at the same time, recommended 
the defendant (^Pickwead v. Austin) to have the notification printed 
on his tickets, as it might be the means of preventing misunder- 
standing in future, although he did not think it would justify the 
defendant in enforcing it. 
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MUSIC AND DANCING. 



The statute for the regulating of places for music and dancing 
has been in force now just 111 years. It passed the legislature in 
the 25th year of the reign of George 11. (1762), and was limited 
to three years, at the expiration of which period it was made 
perpetual by the 28 George II c. 19, and the clauses relating to 
the management of these places of amusement were part of an Act 
" for the better preventing thefts and robberies, and for regulating 
places of public entertainment, and punishing persons keeping 
disorderly houses." It owes its origin to a pamphlet published by 
the celebrated Henry Fielding in the preceding year, entitled, *' An 
Inquiry into the Causes of the late increase of Robbers, &c.'* The 
following are the clauses contained in the Act relating to this 
subject : — 

By section II. it is enacted, " That from and after the first day of 
December, one thousand seven hundred and fifty-two, any house, 
room, garden, or other place, kept for public dancing, music, or 
other public entertainment of the like kind. In the cities of London 
and Westmimter^ or within twenty miles thereof, without a licence 
had for that purpose from the last preceding Michaelmas quarter 
sessions of the peace, to be holden for the county, city, riding, 
liberty, or division, in which such house, room, garden, or other 
place is situate (who are hereby authorized and empowered to 
grant such licences as they, in their discretion, shall think proper), 
signified under the hands and seals of four or more of the justices 
there assembled, shall be deemed a disorderly house or place, and 
every such licence shall be signed and sealed by the said justices 
in open court, and afterwards be publicly read by the clerk of the 
peace, together with the names of the justices subscribing the 
same ; and no such licence shall be granted at any adjourned ses- 
sions ; nor shall any fee or reward be taken for any such licence ; 
and it shall and may be lawful to and for any constable, or any 
person being therewith authorized, by warrant under the hand and 
seal of one or more of His Majesty's justices of the peace of the 
county, city, riding, division, or liberty where such house or place 
shall be situate, to enter such house or place, and to seize every 
person who shall be found therein, in order that' they may be dealt 
with according to law (repealed by 5 Geo. IV. c. 83, s. 1); and 
every person keeping such house, room, garden, or other place, 
without such licence as aforesaid^ shall forfeit the sum of one 
hundred pounds to such person as will sue for the same ; and be 
otherwise punishable as the law directs in cases of disorderly houses. 

III. Provided always, and it is hereby further enacted by the 
authority aforesaid, that in order to give public notice what places 
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are licensed pursuant to this Act, there shall be affixed and kept 
up in some notorious place over the door or entrance of every such 
house, room, garden, or other place kept for any of the said pur- 
poses, and so licensed as aforesaid, an inscription in large capital 
letters in the words following: Fic?eWce«— LICENSED PUR- 
SUANT TO ACT OF PARLIAMENT OF THE TWENTY- 
FIFTH OF GEORGE THE SECOND; and that no such house, 
room, garden, or other place kept for any of the 'said purposes, 
although licensed as aforesaid, shall be open for any of the said 
purposes before the hour of five in the afternoon ; and that the 
atiixing and keeping up of such inscription as aforesaid, and the 
said limitation or restriction in point of time, shall be inserted in 
and made conditions of every such licence ; and, in case of any 
breach of either of the said conditions, such licence shall be for- 
feited, and shall be revoked by the justices of the peace in their 
next general or quarter sessions, and shall not be renewed ; nor 
shall any new licence be granted to the same person or persons^ 
or any or other person on his or their or any of their behalf, or 
for their own use and benefit, directly or indirectly, for keeping 
any such house, room, garden, or other place, for any of the pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

IV. Provided always, that nothing in this Act contained shall 
extend, or be construed to extend, to the Theatres Royal in Drury 
Lane and Covent Garden, or the theatre commonly called the 
King's Theatre, in the Haymarket, or any of them ; nor to such 
performances and public entertainments as are or shall be lawfully 
exercised and carried on, under, or by virtue of letters patent, or 
licence of the Crown, or the licence of the Lord Chamberlain of His 
Majesty's household ; any thing herein contained notwithstanding," 

The application to the clerk of the peace for the county for a 
licence for music, or music and dancing, need only state simply 
what is the nature of the licence required. It will then be the 
business of the police authorities to ascertain whether there are 
any local objections to the licence being granted. The Michaelmas 
quarter session is the only time fixed by the Act for the granting 
of licences, but due notice must be given to the clerk of the peace 
of intention to apply at the sessions. The period of notice varies 
in different districts, and the rules of sessions generally require 
that the applicant should be present. The following orders made 
by the Middlesex quarter session, holden on the 16th day of July, 
1863, as to the granting of licences under 25th Geo. II. c. 36, will 
give some idea what the preliminary arrangements are generally 
under the Act. 

I. That all persons intending to apply for licences for music, 
dancing, or other public entertainments of the like kind, under 
statute 25 Geo. IL c. 36 (except the parties mentioned in order 
No. 7,) shall give two mOfUhs* notice at the least, previously to the 
commeucement of the Michaelmas quarter sessions, to the Clerk of 
the peace for this county, and to the clerk of the petty sessions 
of the division wherein the premises are situate, of their intended 
application; and shall also, two months at the least before the 

V 2 
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commencement of such session, cause a Notice in the nnder- 
mentioned form to be affixed upon the outer door or other con- 
spicuous part of the premises sought to be licensed, and upon the 
outer door of tht police station, or other place of confinement in 
the parish, in which such premises shall be situate, and shall also 
serve copi'^s of the last-mentioned Notice upon the churchwardens 
and overseers, of the parish in question, and also upon the clerk 
to the vestry or guardians of the union or parish in which the 
house is situate, with the view to such Notice being affixed in the 
entrance hall, or some conspicuous part of the building in which 
the meetings of such vestry or guardians are held, two months 
before the commencement of the said sessions. 

FORM OF NOTICE. 

I of do hereby give 

notice, that I intend to apply, under the provisions of the 
statute 25 Geo. 11. c. 36, at the next Michaelmas quarter 
session for the county of Middlesex, to be hoiden at Clerken- 
well, on the day of 18 for a 

licence for [^here insert the particular sort or sorts of public 
entertainment for which tJie licence is required^, to be called 
on within the house or premises situate at 

or known by the name of — (a^ the 
case may he), and now in the occupation of me the subscriber 
hereto. 

II. That every person presenting a petition against the grant or 
renewal of a licence, shall leave with the clerk of the peace, 
fourteen clear days before the commencement of the Michaelmas 
quarter session, a copy of such counter petition, for the inspection 
of the party applying for such ^rant or renewal. 

III. That the blank forms of the licences shall have printed upon 
the back of them the title of the Act by authority of which the 
licences are granted, and the statement that such licences are to 
be granted without fee or reward. 

IV. That previous to the first day of the Michaelmas quarter 
session, the clerk of the peace shall transmit a list of the persons 
making application for music or dancing licences, under the statute 
25 Geo. II. c. 36, to the Excise office, and to the police courts of 
the districts in which the houses occupied by sut-h persons are 
situate, for the purpose of ascertaining whether any and what 
complaints have been made against them ; and that the return to 
such application be laid before the court when such licences are 
applied for. 

V. That annually, in the first week in August, application be 
made by the clerk of the peace to the justices acting in their 
several special sessions' divisions throughout the county, requesting 
they will present to the court, on the first day of the Michaelmas 
quarter session, a written report of the houses with respect to 
which notices of intended applications for licences for music and 
dancing — or for music only, shall have been received by the clerk 
to such justices. 
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VI. That every applicant for a music or dancing licence be 
required to attend the court personally, unless a reason satisfactory 
to the court shall be assigned for his absence. 

VII. That in every case, when any person having a music or 
dancing licence shall transfer his premises to any other person, 
such incoming tenant shall be required to give one month's 
notice instead of the two mouths* notice required by order No. 1. 

In granting a licence the magistrates should take into con- 
sideration the wants and requirements of the neighbourhood and 
the accommodation of the public, and that discretion should be 
exercised in a reasonable manner, {Reg. v. Sylvester and others,) 
and nothing that concerns the peace, order, and convenience of 
the public relatively to this subject should be excluded Irom con- 
sideration. 

A similar rule applies to the granting of music and dancing 
licences as does to the granting of spirit licences. The justices 
only grant licences under circumstances spacified in the Act, viz. : — 

1. The fitness of the person applying for a licence. 

2. Whether the house is a fit and proper house for carrying on 
the trade of an innkeeper or licensed victualler. 

3. Whether the house is required by the wants of the neigh- 
bourhood, and for the accommodation of the public. 

Magistrates have a great discretionary power vested in them 
under the statute, and property of an enormous amount rests solely 
on the result of their judgment. Justices of the peace carry with 
them their prejudices, and among thomselves generally differ as to 
the propriety of granting particular licences, and what may be 
allowed as part of an entertainment. Thus, under a music licence, 
some magistrates will allow Blondin and Leotard to follow their 
perilous calling; while others in another district will forbid it, 
though neither of these performances come strictly under the 
licence, but being part of entertainments provided under the licence. 
The method of adjudication in matters of licensing in the absence 
of unanimity, is by division, and the majority rules. 

A licence may be granted on condition of applicant undertaking 
to close at 12 o'clock; to discontinue music on a Sunday; or disallow 
dangerous performances ; or to enable an innkeeper to accommodate 
the inhabitants in suburban places with a ball occasionally. Parties 
obtaining licences for music only, are cautioned not to allow dancing. 

For the first forty years the Act was in operation, the following 
places only were licensed: — Sadler's Wells, Ranelagh, Marylebone 
Tea Gardens,* Bell at Edmonton, Angel at Edmonton, Hampstead 
Long Rooms, and King's Head, Enfield ; the latter continues 
licensed to the present day, which, with the addition of four others, 
formed the number of licences granted before the close of thd 
century, during which time twelve licences were refused. From 
1800 to 1828 the applications were thirty. In 1829 sixteen 
applications were made,, and from that date to 1839 they annually 
increased. In that year alone they amounted to seventy-five, when 
•they gradually diminished till 1849, in which year they again rose 
to eighty- seven applications. 
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Conditional licences are becoming the role instead of the excep- 
tion, whether in point of law valid or not. In 1S34 Lord Campbell 
was of opinion that a licence could not be legally given for music 
only, but that the lisence must follow the words of the statute^ &nd 
include " public dancing, muaic, and other entertainments of the 
Uke kind." 

Licences have been refused by the magistrates to the pro- 
prietors of houses where the reading of pla}'s had been given on 
a Sunday ; where perilous and dangerous entertainments nvere 
provided; where free admissions had been distributed to servants 
in the neighbourhood ; where the premises which were required to 
be open on Sundays were in close proximity to a church, and 
annoyed persons going to and from ; where a spirit licence had 
been obtained from the commissioners of excise, after the same 
had been refused by the magistrates ; where part of a property, 
once licensed, remained; where proprietor follows his calling 
as musician away from home ; where the house is ill-conducted 
and the resort of immoral characters or thieves ; where the 
rules of the Court had not been complied with. Though there 
may be no legal objection to granting a music licence to a person 
about to succeed to the proprietorship of premises already licensed 
to another person, before the transfer of the spirit licence, it is 
essentially a question for the bench of magistrates whether they 
think proper, under the circumstances, to endorse the transfer of 
the music licence : Re Kroachy. 

It has been decided that the 25 George IL c. 26, extends 
to houses kept for the purpose of private dancing, not to public 
placies only. The paying for a ticket of admission will con- 
stitute it'* a house kept for public dancing " within the section: 
Clarke v. Searle. But it is not necessary, in order to subject a 
party to the penalty of the Act, that he should take money for 
admission. In Archer v. WiUingrice the defendant allowed another 
person, who professed to teach dancing, the use of a part of his 
house. This person charged one shilling and sixpence each for 
admission. The Court held it sufficient to shew that there had 
been music and dancing publicly carried on there. Another case 
similar to the last is Marks v. Benjamin, where it appeared th&t 
the defendant was a publican, and that music, dancing, and mas- 
querades had occa.sionally been held at his house ; where, from its 
vicinity to the great synagogue, Jewish marriages were frequently 
celebrated. The rooms were let to persons who sold tickets and " 
received money for admission at the door ; but there was no direct 
evidence that the defendant knew of this practice, which was held 
to be a question of fact for the jury. 

It is immaterial that the company freqirenting the performances 
were respectable, or that the admission money was not received 
for the benefit of the keeper of the house : Oreen v. Botheroyd. 
But where a room had been taken of the landlord of a public- 
house by a Jew for eight days, the period of the Jewish passover, 
for the entertainment of people of the Jewish persuasion during 
that period, although money was taken at the door for admission, 
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which was paid to the fiddler, it does not subject the owner to the 
penalty of the statute, if the premises were not at other times 
appropriated to the purpose. To the mere use of a room for a 
temporary purpose of music and dancing, the statute does not 
apply, as the house or room should be kept for that purpose, 
Shuff V. Lewis. A room kept by a dancing-master for the instruc- 
tion of his scholars and subscribers, and to which persons are not 
indiscriminately admitted, was held in Bellis v. Burghall not to be 
-within the statute. 

But a room, in which musical performances are regularly 
given, no matter whether the musicians are paid or not, though 
it is not kept or used solely for that purpose, may be aLso con- 
sidered within the meaning of the Act: Bellis y. Beal. This 
decision would appear to have been impugned by Hall v. Green, 
but for the fact that all "the judges were of opinion that the finding 
of the jury was against the weight of the evidence. The defendant 
was the proprietor of Evans's supper room, Covent Garden, where 
there was a piano on a raised platform, from which music was 
performed and songs constantly sung, sometimes by persons in 
character and sometimes not. Printed programmes of the songs 
were laid about in different parts of the room. The company was 
respectable, and no money was paid for admission, nor was any 
extra charge made for the Hquors and other refreshments consumed 
in the room. At the trial, the judge directed the jury to say 
whether the room was used for the purpose of supplying refresh- 
ments in the manner of an ordinary hotel, the singing being merely 
incidental, or whether it was used principally for the purposes of 
musical performances, or both. The jury found that the room 
was used for the purposes of an hotel, and returned a verdict for 
the defendant. On motion for a new trial, Mr. Baron Martin 
dissented from the two other judges as to the propriety of telling 
the jury to consider whether the keeping of the room as an hotel 
was the principal or secondary object; but they were unanimous 
in opinion that in a penal action no new trial can be granted. 

On the other hand, a room used for music and dancing, al- 
though not exclusively used for those purposes, and although no 
money be taken for admission, is within the meaning of the statute ; 
but the mere accidental use of a room for either or both those 
purposes is not. . If a room be continually used for the purpose of 
music and dancing, it will be for the jury to say whether it is not 
kept for those purposes ; and a room kept for drinking, music, and 
dancing is within the statute, 

A person who should think himself aggrieved has been decided 
to mean a person immediately aggrieved and not consequentially 
aggrieved: Rex v. Justices of Middlesex, (see page 43.) An 
appeal, therefore, must be by the person to whom the licence was 
refused, to the bench of quarter sessions, who may, in their dis- 
cretion, grant a case for the opinion of the Court above; or, if 
they refuse to entertain the question, it may be tried by applying 
for a mandamus. The 20 and 21 Vict. c. 43, does not apply. 

A wine licence cannot be granted under 23 Vict. c. 27, s. 13, to 
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premises intended for a place of public entertainment and resort, 
for which a fee is charged for admittance. The privilege under 
the Act only extends to confectionery shops and eating-houses : 
Re Weston, 

Representation of any thing of a dramatic nature renders both 
the proprietor and the performers liable to the penalties of the Act 
of 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68, for regulating theatres. It has been held that 
even one person singing a song of a descriptive character, such as 
the ** Ship on Fire," and giving effect to the words and emotions of 
the supposed sufferers, is a dramatic piece within the meaning 
of the 5 and 6 Vict. c. 46, s. 20, 21, (see page 20.) That being a 
peral statute, strict proof must be given of each performance. 
A playbill containing the announcement of a piece, is not sufficient 
evidence of its production, but good corroborative evidence : Har- 
rington V. Edgar, It must be proved that the defendant is the pro- 
prietor of the establishment. 

Proof that there is nothing painted on the house, denoting that 
it is licensed under the statute, is prima facie evidence, in an 
action for penalties, that it is unlicensed : Gregory v. Tuffs, 

The 67 section of the Police Act, 2 & 3 Vict. c. 47, empowers 
any householder or his servants to require any street musician to 
depart from the neighbourhood of his house if, from the illness of 
an inmate, or other reasonable cause, it is necessary ; and, in case 
of refusal, to be liable to a penalty of 40s. 
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PROFESSIONAL ENGAGEMENTS. 



WaiTTEN contracts or agreements, setting forth in general terms 
the conditions of engagements, may be qusdified by parol evidence 
as to the usage or custom connected therewith. The words them- 
selves of an agreement cannot be altered; but parol evidence may 
be given as to their meaning. This is not to alter the contract, but 
to shew what it is. Whenever the words used have, by usage or 
local custom, a peculiar meaning, that meaning may be shewn by 
parol evidence. An experienced person may give his opinion as to 
usages, but must not construe them. At the same time the Court 
will guard themselves against saying, that where a certain usage 
exists, and the parties have put the terms of their agreement into 
writing, they can say that the agreement is to receive a different 
construction, because it is contrary t o the usage. Where an actress 
for instance, engaged herself to perform for three years at a 
certain sum per week, and at the expiration sued for the balance 
due on the whole period, the custom of the profession was held 
to be sufficient proof that the agreement only extended to the 
theatrical season in each of those years : Grant v. Maddox. An 
engagement without any agreement, or for a season, cannot be 
terminated by notice to leave within the season. Under those cir- 
cumstances, to complete an engagement, without mutual consent 
the season must be brought to a close. But the granting a request 
to play a certain character, and being allowed to repeat it, is not 
an engagement for the season : Macarthy (^O* Toole) v. Bunn. In 
May V. Smith, it was ruled that usage is not always bindino*. Even 
if it was shewn that the manager acted from malico, it is not 
certain he would be liable to make compensation. The plaintiff 
was engaged as prima donna, and cast to play the principal part in 
the opera entitled "Robin Hood," at Her Majesty's Theatre; but 
subsequently, another lady was engaged to take the part, and hence 
the breach of contract. It is presumed that the manager, willing 
to abide by the pecuniary terms of the agreement, is not bound to 
fulfil the whole of it to his own disadvantage ; or he is entitled, at 
least, to select the occasions on which the artiste shall appear, in 
the event of readiness and willingness, the absence of which would 
of course, be a breach on her part. 

A performer is not compelled, under the general terms of an 
engagement, to undertake a part in a play without reasonable 
notice, when by doing so his reputation as an actor may be at stake. 
In Graddon v. Price, the plaintiff was called on, at a day's notice 
to play the part of " Catherine " in the " Siege of Belgrade," in 
coT)sequence of the sudden illness of another actress. This she 
refused to do, thereby rendering herself amenable to the' rules and 
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regulations of the theatre, which imposed a fine of £?*0 on any 
performer refuaing to study, rehearse, or perform at the appoint- 
ment of the manager. The judge in summing up observed, that 
the proprietors of theatres were perfectly right in having^ regu- 
lations and enforcing them by fines, in order to keep faith with the 
public, and for their own security. But the jurisdiction given to 
a manager by the rules was often very arbitrary, and all arbitrary 
jurisdicdons have a limitation. A person, therefore, subject to 
such rules, should have proper and sufficient notice of what is 
required of him, and, if such reasonable notice has not been given, 
he is not bound to stake his professional reputation by taking 

a part in haste. 

Formerly it was decreed that where the Court could not enforce 
the positive part of a contract, it would not restrain by injunctioa 
the negative part. This dictum of the law was very properly 
overrufed in the case of Lumley v. Wagner, where the latter agpreed 
to sing at the plaintiffs theatre during a certain period of time, and 
not to sing elsewhere without his written authority. The 
plaintiff failed to fulfil a portion of his contract, and, in conse- 
quence, the defendant abandoned her engagement in favour of 
Gye, the lessee of Covent Garden Theatre. It was held that the 
positive and negative stipulations of the agreement formed but one 
contract, and that the Court would interfere to prevent the viola- 
tion of the negative stipulation, although it could not enforce the 
specific performance of the entire contract. The effect of this 
decision has been to overrule several cases on the point of law, of 
what constitutes, or who is, a servant to an employer. Mr. Justice 
Coleridge alone holding, that as between master and servant, the 
case did not fall within the statute of labourers, 23 Edward III., 
and the other judges were of opinion that the Act extended to all 
cases where one person was employed by another, whether the ser- 
vice was then actually subsisting or not. The subject-matter of 
the agreement in writing, must be clearly defined, and capable of 
being executed after the manner agreed upon. It must be for 
valuable consideration, and in character unexceptionable. En- 
forcing a specific performance is a matter of discretion. It must 
be regulated on grounds that will make it judicial. " It is true," 
said Lord Chancellor Sugden, "that I have not the means of com- 
pelling the lady to sing ; but she has no cause of complaint if I 
compel her by injunction to abstain from the commission of an act 
which she has bound herself not to do, and thus possibly compel 
her to perform the agreement." 

Out of the same transaction an action was maintained against 
Gye for maliciously procuring a breach of contract. To sustain 
such an action, it is not necessary that the employer and employed 
should stand in the strict relation of master and servant, but the 
procuremeut must be during the subsistence of the contract, and 

produce damage. , « , 

Again, in the case of Webster v. Dillon, where the defendant 
contracted to play at Sadler's Wells Theatre for twelve consecutive 
nights, to commence on a certain day, and stipulated that he should 
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be at liberty during those nights to perform certain characters, 
making no express condition that he should not act elsewhere, and 
afterwards refused to sustain them, and insisted on playing a part in 
ft piece which he knew the les5or, by the terms of his agreement with 
the lessee, was precluded from producing, and, in consequence, en- 
gaged himself to play at Drury Lane during the period. An injunc- 
tion was granted to restrain defendant from executing engagements 
manifestly incompatible with the spirit and true meaning of the 
agreement, although the agreement was of such a nature that the 
C3ourt could not enforce its specific performance. 

In breaches of contract, the court of equity is often called upon to 
interfere, by means of injunction, to restrain the performance of 
an illegal act. Thus an injunction may be obtained to restrain any 
performer from adopting the name of another, or the proprietor 
of an establishment from allowing the same, when the purpose is to 
damage the fame of an artiste : WUde t. Gear. Or to restrain a 
person, under a contract, from performing, or any one else from 
advertising his appearance, at any other place, if the terms of the 
agreement bind him not to do so without the consent of the pro- 
prietor: Smith r, Rigby, And, even if the defendant be under age, 
it is no defence. 

In the event of the destruction of a theatre or place of enter- 
tainment by fire or otherwise, before the time of using the same, 
according to the terms of agreement, all parties are discharged 
from the contract : Taylor and another v. Caldwell and another. 
Here the defendants agreed to let the plaintiffs have the use of 
the Surrey Music Hall for four specified days, for the purpose 
of giving concerts, &c. The day before the time appointed for 
the first concert, a fire broke out in the premises, and burnt 
them down. The plaintifif therefore, being prevented from 
carrying out his agreement, sought to recover the preliminary 
expenses incidental to such an undertaking. No express 
stipulation was made with reference to such a .disaster, and the 
defendants pleaded that they had no control over the cause of 
the fire. The general rule of law is, that when a party makes a 
positive and absolute contract to do a thing, he must perform it or 
pay damages, although, in consequence of unforeseen accidents, the 
performance of his contract has become unexpectedly burdensome 
or even impossible ; but when, from the nature of the contract, the 
parties must from the beginning have known that it could not be 
fulfilled, unless some particular specified thing continued to exist, 
and on which the contract was based, and without which it could 
not be carried out, in the absence of any condition, either express 
or implied, the contract is not to be construed as a positive contract, 
bat subject to an implied condition, that when the specified thing 
perishes or ceases to exist without the fault of the contractor, the 
parties shall be excused. So, in the present case, the parties 
having contracted on the basis of the continued existence of the 
Music Hall, and the hall having ceased to exist without the fault 
of either party, both parties were excused. 

It is clear that, if a contract is made, and from causes over 
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which the performer has sole control it cannot from accident be 
carried out, the sum agreed upon cannot be recovered : Young v. 
Wilkins. In that case a rope-dancer had erected a tig-bt-rope in 
the open air, and the supports giving way, just before the hour 
appointed for the performance, the terms of the agreement 
could not be enforced against the proprietor, thoag;^h all the 
spectators intending to see the performance were assembled 
A second contract, made just previously to the breaking down of 
the supports of the rope, for a performance in the evening, under 
the circumstances could not be enforced, though the evening 
performance was gone through, from the fact that the original 
agreement had never been fulJ^Ued. For the evening performance, 
though not under contract, a claim might be made. 

If an agreement is entered into to perform in a certain place, or 
elsewhtire, it is binding on the person making the contract to fuliii 
that obligation, notwithstanding the distance he may be ordered to 
go. In Batty v. Melillo, the defendant agreed that he and his 
wife would, "for the term of three months, appear, perform, a'.d 
assist to the best of theii; ability, as equestrians on the sta?e 
and in the ring at all performances at Astley's amphitheatre, or 
elsewhere, under the direction of the plaintiff," and conform to the 
rules of the est abutment. The plaintiff had an establishment at 
Peebles in Scotland, which he requested the defendant and hii 
wife to attend, but they refused to do so ; whereupon, about five 
weeks after the commencement of the agreement, the plaintiff 
issued his writ. It was held that the breach substantially shewed 
an entire refusal of the defendant to perform his contract, aud 
disclosed a good cause of action. 

If a person, as agent, signs a letter in which he agrees that 
his daughter shall perform at a theatre during the remainder of a 
seasoo, and consents thnt she shall enter into articles for three 
following seasons, an action may be maintained on the first part of 
the agreement, for the refusal of the daughter to perform; but the 
latter part is a mere consent, and not an agreement : Morris and 
another v. Paton, A principal is liable for any engagement made 
by his agent, notwithstanding the agent has acted contrary to 
orders : Lavigne v. Smith. The plaintiff, a musician, accepted a 
verbal engagement to make a tour with the defendant's opera 
company in Scotland, and when on thp eve of their leaving he was 
told that he was not required. 

A theatrical or musical agent is entitled to whatever sum was 
paid him as commission for obtaining engagements, whether the 
party so engaged fulfilled the engagement or not : Mathole v. 
GaXeotti. The plaintiff had paid the defendant the sum of 3500 
francs to obtain a cancel of an engagement, which the defendant was 
unable to do; but who, after the expiration of the engagement of the 
plaintiff, obtained him another engagement to sing at Her Majesty's 
Tiieatre which the plaintiff was imable to fulfil. 

One of a number of performers, signing a proposal on behalf of 
himself and the others to continue their services, provided a certain 
salary was guaranteed them, cannot sue for money due on behalf 
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of himself and the rest, the contract being a joint one: Lucas v. 

Though, as a custom in the profession, an engagement without 
any conditions expressed or implied, is considered one for the season, 
there are some exceptions to this rule. It would be absurd to 
suppose that everybody engaged in a theatre at a weekly salary, 
is bound by the same law. The engagement of ballet-dancers, 
for instance, may be terminated by reasonable notice on either side, 
in the absence of any special agreement : Fells v. Barnett. A verbal 
aj^reement is always good if made in the presence of witnesses, so 
likewise is a notice to terminate an engagement. The property 
in a written agreement is not vested in one more than the other; aiid 
in a suit by one party for detaining a written agreement, the Court 
refused to interfere. 

When the rules and regulations of a theatre are not produced at 
the time an agreement is entered into, it would not be just to bind 
a party to inconsistencies which might have been concocted after 
the agreement was made. No doubt, if a person agrees to be bound 
by the " rules and regulations," it is his policy to ascertain what 
they are before he puts his hand to the deed. If not, and he finds 
he has miscomprehended them, he can hardly expect to be easily 
relieved from their operation. At the same time, the common law 
will not sanction the enforcement of a rule, although admitted by 
the parties, if uniformly inconsistent with the main object of the 
agreement. It would be useless making an agreement to play for 
six months, if the engagement could be terminated by a fortnight's 
notice at any time, notwithstanding the custom under the rules : 
Vernon v. Rhys. 

Engagements should be always entered into in writing, and 
properly stamped. Were this always done in the profession, many 
a suit at law might be avoided, and losses obviated from an inability 
to support an agreement only by oral testimony. A case in point, 
Morgan v. Simpson, will prove this advantage, although effect was 
given to the viva voce contract by the verdict of the jury in the 
jjlaintifTs favour, the latter signally failed in obtaining all the 
damages she was entitled to at the hands of the jury. In this case 
the defendant rendered it impossible, by disposing of his interest in 
the premises, for the plaintiff to fulfil her engagement. 

In an action for breach of contract, it is not essential that the 
jury should give the full amount of damages sued for. They may 
allow such a portion of the penalties as they think will meet the 
justice of the case : Morton v. Morris. 

A letter, in which the defendant in Frazer v. Bunn, who was a 
proprietor of a theatre, wrote to a third person saying, " F. must 
be satisfied with his present salary until I know what turn the 
season takes," does not amount to an agreement. Where the 
terms of an agreement were to vary in amount in accordance with 
the extent of business done, it was held that what a stage manager 
said at the close of a season, in his farewell address from the 
stage, as to the success of the theatre, is evidence against the 
lessee or proprietor upon that subject : Lacy v, Osbaldiston, If a 
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performer at a theatre has arrears of salary due to him, and 
moDey is paid to him without its being stated that it is paid oa 
any particular account, he may appropriate the payment to any 
part of the arrears that he chooses. 

Proposals in the shape of communication by letter, offering an 
engagement to an actor, which are afterwards veritied, are not agi ce- 
ments requiring a stamp, and are admissible as evidence. It is only 
when the whole agreement is in writing that the stamp is necessary: 
Nitd»peth V. Yarnold. 

When an engagement is entered into, to perform at a theatre 
for a lengthened period, and although tbe salary be paid, and the 
services not required, a court of equity will not interfere to 
restrain a person so engaged j&om transferring his services to 
another house, if it is clear that a serious injury is being suiFered 
by being kept for an indefinite time in a state of idle inactivity. 
Fechter v. Montgomery, Here the defendant, who was desirous of 
appearing before a London audience, had been deterred from doing 
so for five months, owing to the continued success of the *' Duke's 
Motto " at the plaintiff's theatre. 

As to what services may legally be required under the terms 
of a general agreement, subject to the ^^ rules and regalations,** 
the case of Li/all v. Pi/ne and Harrison, tried in Edinbui*gh, 
may serve as a precedent. By memorandum of agreement 
between the parties, the former is taken bound "to give his 
exclusive services to the said Louisa Pyne and William Harrison, 
to play and sing such parts as may be required of him, either 
in London or the provinces ; " and the agreement is declared 
*'tobe subject to the rules and regulations annexed;" No. 4 of 
which declared that " any performer refusing or neglecting to act 
a part or cast assigned to him or her by the managers, shall forfeit 
for every such part, three weeks of his or her salary, and be liable 
to the cancellation of his or her engagement, or either, at the 
option of the managers." During an engagement of the company 
in Edinburgh, the managers required Mr. Lyall to sing and play, 
and assigned to him a short subordinate part in addition to the 
heavier character he was to represent in the same opera. Mr. 
Lyall having refused, the managers intimated that he had thereby 
forfeited three weeks' salary in terms of the 4th regulation above 
quoted. The sheriff, after taking time to consider the facts, 
^ assoilzied " the defendants, which term, in Scotland, is equivalent 
to a verdict for the defendant in this country. 

The rules of a theatre cannot be construed to neutralize an 
agreement, and, where an aotor is engaged to play leading charac- 
tiTs, he is not bound to play inferior parts : Lyon v. Shepherd, In 
this case the plaintiff was required to play the character of Polo- 
nius, in *^ Hamlet," which he refused to do, notwithstanding that 
the rules of the establishment gave the power to the manager to 
direct any actor to assist in dancing, singing, or otherwise, what- 
ever his post might be in the theatre. The rules might be binding 
in minor cases for the proper management of the establishment, 
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if acquiesced in by the party engaged, but not so when they are 
in direct opposition to the terms of agreement. 

If a person engages to play " first old men," and not to object 
to other parts, the case does not depend on a question of parts. 
For instance^ where an actor was cast for " Tapwell " in " A New 
Way to Pay Old Debts," and by assumed rights he claimed the 
character of **Marrall," although "Sir Giles Overreach" would 
b^ the leading " old man," under the terms of the agreement he 
could not claim either part : Rogerson v. Egan, 

Whether or not a person is competent to rerform leading parts 
is, of course, a matter for the judgment of both parties. It may 
occur that a man can sing much better at one season of the year 
than at another, or better in the daytime than at night or from 
recent illness his energies might be impaired. In such cases the 
evidence generally is conflicting, and as such is a question for the 
jury to decide. 

Liquidated damages cannot be reserved on an agreement <ion- 
taining various stipulations of various degrees of importance, unless 
the agreement specifies the particular stipulations to which the 
liquidated damages are to be confined. By articles of agreement 
in Kemble v. Farren, the latter agreed to act as principal comedian 
at Covent Garden Theatre for four seasons, and to conform to the 
usual regulations of the theatre, at £Z 6s. 8d. for every night on 
which the theatre should be open for performance during the four 
seasons ; and the agreement contained a clause, that if either of the 
parties should neglect or refuse to fulfil the said agreement, or any 
part thereof, or any stipulation therein contained, suchp^rty should 
pay to the other the sum of .£1000 as damages. The agreement was 
not limited to breaches where the damages would be of uncertain 
amount, but extended to the breach of any stipulation by either 
party; the £1000 therefore could not be considered as liquidated 
damages. The Court said it was difficult to suppose any words more 
precise or explicit than those used in the agreement. The cove- 
nant extended to the breach of any stipulation by either party. 
It was therefore absurd to suppose that the damages could have 
been enforced by either party for the most minute or unimportant 
breach of the regulation;?, the case being precisely that in which 
Courts of Equity have always relieved, and against which, Courts 
of Law have in modern times endeavoured to relieve, by directing 
juries to assess the real damages sustained by the breach of agree- 
ment. 

In Aspley v. Weldon the plaintiff agreed to pay defendant 
£1 lis. 6d. per week, and pay her travelling expenses, to perform 
at his theatres in London, Liverpool, and Dublin, or elsewhere, in 
such parts as should be required of her, and be subject to the rules 
of the establishment, and pay all fines; and in case either of them 
neglected to perform the agreement, should pay to the other £200. 
It was held that this sum was of the nature of a penalty, and not of 
liquidated damages. 

Where a penalty is inserted merely to secure the performance 
of a contract, it is deemed an accessory, the legal operation of 

g2 
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which is not to create a forfeiture of the entire stun, but only to 
cover the actual damages occasioned; or the parties must sho^r 
that it was so intended : but the fact of calling a sum liqCiidated 
damages will not change its character as a penalty, if, upon the 
true construction of the instrument , it must be deemed to be a 
penalty. 

The breach of a promise to pay a balance du^ as a condition 
precedent, within a week of signing a contract, is not sufficieni to 
justify the party signing the contract to abandon tbe i^reement, if 
it be shown that the offer of another engagement more lucrative 
had prevailed : Gye v. Graziani, 

To prevent an actor in partnership with another in the manage- 
ment of a theatre, from performing at any other theatre, sonoe 
restraint must be put upon him by means of agreement. In 
a simple contract of partnership only, there is nothing to prevent 
the partners from engaging in other and conflicting business. 
Where the Court is called on to interfere when the partnership is 
not proposed to be dissolved, it will only do so with regard to the 
due continuance of the concern. So in Webster v. BoucicauUj 
where the latter, whilst in partnership with the former in the 
management of the Adelphi, played at Drury Lane. The fact of a 
person investing money in the management of a theatre, does 
not necessarily make him a partner in the concern: Knox v« Gye. 

Formerly authors of plays were paid out of the proceeds of 
certain nights' performances of their productions, or took the 
proceeds of the first night's performance. Subsequently the actora 
claimed the proceeds of the first night, and the author the tliird- 
In some instances of successful production, this was extended to 
three or four nights for the benefit of the author, and more recently 
the author engaged for the proceeds of the third, sixth, and 
ninth nights. A dramatic author now disposes of his works with 
or without copyright ; if without copyright, he is paid accordin;^ 
to the success of the piece ; and as no one can represent a play 
without the permission of the author or proprietor, who is pro- 
tected by the Dramatic Copyright Act, payment is secured from 
managers in the provinces or elsewhere for any unauthorized 
representation. 
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APPENDIX. 



A. 

3 AND 4 WILLIAM IV. c. 16. 

AN ACT TO ilMEND THB LAW BSLATINO TO DBAMATIO LITERABY PBOPBRTY. 

10th JUNE, 1833. 

Whereas by an Act passed in the flfty-fonrtli year of the reign of his late 
Majesty King Greoi^e III., entituled, ''An Act to amend the several Acts for the 
encouragement of learning, by securing the copies and copyright of printed books 
to t/ie auHwrs of suchbo6ks,ortheir assigns" it was, among other things, provided 
and enacted, that from and after the passing of the said Act the author of any 
book or books composed, and not printed or published, or which should there- 
after be composed and printed and published, and his assignee or assignees, 
should have the sole liberty of printing and reprinting such book or books for 
the full term of twenty-eight years, to commence from the day of first publish- 
ing the same ; and also, if the author should be living at the end of that period, 
for tiie residue of his natural life : and whereas it is expedient to extend the 

E revisions of the said Act ; be it therefore enacted by the King's most excellent 
[ajesty, by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temporal, 
and Commons, in this present parliament assembled, and by the authority of the 
same, that from and after the passing of this Act, the author of any tragedy, 
comedy, play, opera, farce, or any other dramatic piece or entertainment, com- 
posed, and not printed and published by the author thereof or his assignee, or 
whidi hereafter shall be composed, and not printed or published by the author 
thereof or his assignee, or the assignee of such author, shall have as his owi^ 
property the sole liberty of representing, or causing to be represented, at any 
place or places of dramatic entertainment whatsoever, in any part of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, in the Isles of Man, Jersey, and Guern- 
sey, or in any part of the British dominions, any such production as aforesaid, 
not printed and published by the author thereof or his assignee, and shall be 
deemed and taken to be the proprietor thereof ; and that the author of any 
such production, printed and published within ten years before the passing of 
this Act by the author thereof or his assignee, or which shall hereafter be so 
printed and published, or the assignee of such author, shall, from the time of 
passing of this Act, or from the time of such publication respectively, until 
the end of twenty-eight years from the day of such first publication of the 
same, and also, if the author or authors, or the survivor of the authors, shall 
be living at the end of that period, during the residue of his natural life, have 
as his own property, the sole liberty of representing, or causing to be represent- 
ed, the same at any such place of dramatic entertainment as aforesaid, and 
shall be deemed and taken to be the proprietor thereof : provided, nevertheless, 
that nothing in this Act contained shall prejudice, alter, or affect the right or 
authority of any person to represent or cause to be represented, at any place or 
places of dramatic entertainment whatsoever, any such production as aforesaid, 
in all cases in which the author thereof or his assignee shall, previously to the 
passing of this Act, have given his consent to, or authorized such representa- 
tion, but that such sole liberty of the author or his assignee shall be subject to 
such right or authority. 
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n. And be it further enacted, that if any person shall, daring the continii- 
ance of such sole liberty as aforesaid, contrary to the intent of this Act, or right 
of the author or his assignee, represent, or cause to be represented, without the 
consent in writing of the author or other proprietor first had and obtainc^l, at 
any place of dramatic entertainment within the limits aforesaid, any such pro- 
duction as aforesaid, or any part thereof, every such offender shall be liable for 
each and every such representation to the payment of an amount not less than 
forty shillings, or to the full amount of the benefit or advantage arising from 
such representation, or the injury or loss sustained by the plaintiff therefrom, 
whichever shall be the greater damages, to the author or other proprietor of 
such production so represented contrary to the true intent and meaning of this 
Act, to be recovered, together with double costs of suit, by such author or oUier 
proprietor, in any court having jurisdiction in such cases in that part of the 
said united kingdom of the British dominions in which the offence shall be com- 
mitted ; and in every such proceeding, where the sole liberty of such author or 
his assignee as aforesaid, shall be subject to such right or authority as afore- 
said, it shall be sufficient for the plaintiff to state that he has such sole liberty, 
without stating the same to be subject to such right or authority, or otherwise 
mentioning the same. 

III. Provided, nevertheless, and be it further enacted, that all actions or 
proceedings for any offence or injury that shall be committed against this Act 
shall be brought, sued, and commenced within twelve calendar months next 
after such offence committed, or else the same shall be void and of no effect. 

IV. And be it further enacted, that whenever authors, persons,, offenders, or 
others, are spoken of in this Act in the singular number or in the masculine 
gender, the same shall extend to any number of persons and to either sex. 



B. 

5 AND 6 VICTORIA, c. 45. 

AN ACT TO AMEND THE LAW OF COPYRIGHT. 
JULY 1, 1842. 

I.— Repeals 8 Anne, c. 19; 41 Geo. Ill, c. 107; 54 Geo. III., c. 156, except 
" so far as the continuance of either of them may be necessary for carrying 
on, or giving effect to, any proceedings at law or in equity pending at the 
time of passing of this Act, or for enforcing any cause of action or suit, or 
any right or contract then subsisting." 

IT — Interpretation Clause. The word "book" is construed to mean and 
include any volume, part, or division of a volume, pamphlet, sheet of letter- 
press, sheet of music, map, chart, or plan separately published; the wonls 
"dramatic piece," every tragedy, comedy, play, opera, farce, or other 
scenic, musical, or dramatic entertainment; and the word "copyright." 
the "sole and exclusive liberty of printing or otherwise multiplying copies 
of any subject to which the said word is herein applied." 

III.— And be it enacted, that the copyright in every book which shall, after the 
passing of this Act, be published in the lifetime of its author, shall endure 
for the natural life of such author, and for the further term of seven years, 
commencing at the time of his death, and shall be the property of such 
author and his assigns ; provided always, that if the said term of seven years 
shall expire before the end of forty-two years from the first publication of 
such book, the copyright shall, in that case, endure for such period of 
forty-two years; and that the copyright in every book which shall be pub- 
lished after the death of its author, shall endure for the term of f orty-t^o 
years from the first publication thereof, and shall be the property of the 
proprietor of the author's manuscript from which such book shall be first 
published, and his assigns. 

rv.— And whereas it is just to extend the benefits of this Act to authors of 
books published before the passing thereof, and in which copyright still 
subsists : be it enacted, that the copyright which at the time of passing this 
Act shall subsist in any book theretofore published (except as hereinafter 
mentioned), shall be extended, and endure for the full term provided by 
this Act in cases of books thereafter published, and shall be the property 
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of ihe person who, at the time of passing this Act, shall be the pro- 
prietor of such copyright : provided always, that in all cases in which 
such copvTight shall belong in whole or in part to a publisher, or other 
person who shall have acquired it for other consideration than that of 
natural love and affection, such copyright shall not be extended by this 
Act, but shall endure for the term which shall subsist therein at the time 
of passing of this Act, and no longer; unless the author of such book, if 
he shall be living, or the personal representative of such author, if he shall 
be dead, and the proprietor of such copyright, shall, before the expiration 
of such term, consent and agree to accept the benefits of this Act in respect 
of such book, and shall cause a minute of such consent, in the form in that 
behalf given in the schedule to this Act annexed, to be entered in the 
book of registry hereinafter directed to be kept, in which case such copy- 
right shall endure for the full term by this Act provided in cases of books 
to be published after the passing of this Act, and shall be the property of 
such person or persons as in such minute shall be expressed. 

V. — Privy Council may license the republication of books which proprietors 
refuse to republish after death of author. 

VI. — Copies of books published, and of all subsequent editions, to be delivered 
within certain times at the British Museum. 

VII. — Mode of delivery at the British MuseimL 

VIII. — ^A copy of every book to be delivered within a month after demand to 
the office of the Stationers' Company, for the following libraries : the 
Bodleian at Oxford, the Public Library at Cambridge, the Faculty of Ad- 
vocates at Edinburgh, and that of Trinity College, Dublin. 

XX. — Publishers may deliver the copies at the libraries instead of at the 
Stationers' Company. 

X. — Penalty of £5 for default in delivering copies for the use of the Libraries. 

XL — And be it enacted, that a book of registry, wherein may be registered, as 
hereinafter enacted, the proprietorship in the copyright of books, and 
assignments thereof, and in dramatic and musical pieces, whether in manu- 
script or otherwise ; and licences affecting such copyright, shall be kept at 
the Hall of the Stationers' Company, by the officer appointed by the said 
company for the purposes of this Act, and shall at all convenient times be 
open to the inspection of any person, on payment of one shilling for every 
entry which shall be searched for or inspected in the said book ; and that 
such bfficer shalU whenever thereunto reasonably required, give a copy of 
any entry in such book, certified under his hand, and impressed with the 
stamp of the said company, to be provided by them for that purpose, and 
which they are hereby required to provide to any person requiring the 
same, on payment to him of the sum of five shillings ; and such copies 
so certified and impressed shall be received in evidence in all courts, 
and in aU summary proceedings, and shall be prima facie proof of the 
proprietorship or assignment of copyright or licence as therein expressed, 
but subject to be rebutted by other evidence ; and, in the cases of dramatic 
or musical pieces, shall be prima facie proof of the right of representation 
or performance subject to be rebutted as aforesaid. 

XII. — And be it enacted, chat if any person shall wilfully make, or cause to be 
made, any false entry in the registry book of the Stationers' Company, or 
shall wilfully produce or cause to be tendered in evidence, any paper falsely 
purporting to be a copy of any entry in the said book, he shall be guilty of 
an indictable misdemeanour, and shall be punished accordingly. 

XIII. — And be it enacted that, after the passing of this Act. it shall be 
lawful for the proprietor of copyright in any book heretofore published, or 
in any book hereafter to be published, to make entry in the registry book 
of the Stationers' Company of the title of such book, the time of the first 
publication thereof, the name and place of abode of the publisher thereof, 
and the name and place of abode of the proprietor of the copyright of the 
said book, or of any portion of such copyright, in the form in that behalf 
given in the schedule to this Act annexed, upon payment of the sum of 
five shillings to the officer of the said company ; and it shall be lawful for 
every such registered proprietor to assign his interest, or any portion of his 
interest therein, by making registry in the said book of registry of such 
assignment, and of the name and place of abode of the assignee thereof, in 
the form given in that behalf in the said schedule, on payment of the like 
sum ; and such assignment so entered shall be effectual in law to all intents 
and purposes whatsoever, without being subject to any stamp or duty, and 
shall be of the same force and effect as if such assignment had been made 
by deed. 
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XIV.^And be it enacted^ that if any person shall deem himself aggrieved bj 
any entry made under colour of this Act in the said book of regi8tr3r, it shall 
be lawful for such person to apply by motion to the Court of Queen's Bench, 
Court of Common Fleas, or Court of Exchequer, in term timie, or to apply by 
summons to any judge of either of such courts in vacation, for an order that 
such entry may be expunged or varied ; and that, upon any such applica- 
tion by motion or summons to either of the said courts, or to a judge as 
aforesaid, such court or judge shall make such order for expunging, vary- 
ing, or confirming such entry, either with or without costs, as to such 
court or judge shall seem just; and the officer appointed by the Stationers' 
Company for the purposes of this Act shall, on the production to him of 
any such order for expunging or varying any such entry, expunge or vary 
the same according to the requisitions of such order. 
XV.— And be it enacted, that if any person shall, in any part of the British 
dominions, after the passing of this Act, print, or cause to be printed, 
either for sale or exi)ortation, any book in which there shall be subsisting; 
copyright, without the consent in writing of the proprietor thereof, or shaJl 
import for sale or hire any such book so having been imlawf uUy printed 
from parts beyond the sea, or, knowing such book to have been so unlaw- 
fully printed or imported, shall sell, publish, or expose to sale or hire, or 
cause to be sold, published, or exposed to sale or hire, or shall have in his 
possession for sale or hire any such book so unlawfully printed or ini]x>rted. 
witliout such consent as aforesaid, such offender shall be liable to a special 
action on the case at the suit of the proprietor of such copyright, to be 
brought in any court of record in that part of tlie British dominions in 
which the offence shall be committed : provided always, that in Scotland 
such offender shall be liable to an action in the Court of Session in Scotland, 
which shall and may be brought and prosecuted in the same manner in 
which any other action of damages to the like amount may be brought and 
prosecuted there. 
XVI. — And be it enacted, that after the passing of this Act, in any action 
brought within the iiritish dominions against any person for printing any 
such book for sale, hire, or exportation, or for importing, selling, pub- 
lishing, or exposing to sale or hire, or causing to be imported, sold, published, 
or exposed to sale or hire, any such book, the defendant, on pleading thereto, 
shall give to the plaintiff a notice in writing of any objections on which he 
means to rely, on tlie trial of such action ; and if the nature of his defence 
be, that the plaintiff in such action was not the author or first publisher of 
the book in which he shall by such action claim copyright, or is not the 
proprietor of the copyright therein, or that some other person than the 
plaintiff was the author or first publisher of such book, or is the proprietor 
of the copyright therein, then the defendant shall specify in such notice 
the name of the person whom he alleges to have been the author or first pub- 
lisher of sucli book, or the proprietor of the copyright therein, together with 
the title of such book, and the time when, and the place where such book 
was first published ; otherwise the defendant in such action shall not, at the 
trial or hearing of such action, be allowed to give any evidence that the plain- 
tiff in such action was not the author or first publisher of the book in which 
he claims such copyright as aforesaid, or that he was not the proprietor of 
the copyright tlierein ; and at such trial or hearing, no other objections shall 
be allowed to be made on behalf of such defendant than the objections 
stated in such notice, or that any other person was the author or first pub- 
lisher of such book, or the proprietor of the copyright therein, than the 
person specified in such notice, or give in evidence in support of his defence 
any other book than one substantially corresponding in title, time, and 
place of publication, with the title, time, and place sj)ecified in such notice. 
XVII. — Penalty of £10 and double value for importing into the British 
dominions, for sale or hire, books first composed within the United King- 
dom, and reprinted elsewhere. 
XVIII. — Copyright in encyclopasdias, periodicals, and works published in a 

series, reviews, or magazines. 
XIX — Proprietors of encyclopsedias, periodicals, &c., may enter at Stationers' 

Hall, and have the benefit of registration of the whole. 
XX. — And whereas an Act was passed in the third year of the reign of his 
late Majesty, to amend the law relating to dramatic literary property: and 
it is expedient to extend the term of the sole liberty of representing dramatic 
pieces given by that Act, to the full time by this Act provided for the 
continuance of copyright ; and whereas it is expedient to extend musical 
compositions the benefits of that Act, and also of this Act ; be it therefore 
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enacted, that the provisions of the said Act of his late Majesty, and of this 
Act, shall apply to musical compositions, and that the sole liberty of repre- 
senting or performing, or causing or permitting to be represented or 
performed, any dramatic piece or musical composition, shall endure and be 
the property of the author thereof, and his assigns, for the term in this Act 
provided for the duration of copyright in books ; and the provisions 
herein before enacted, in respect of the property of such copyright, and 
of registering the same, shall apply to the liberty of representing or per- 
forming any dramatic piece or musical composition, as if the same were 
herein expressly re-enacted and applied thereto, save and except that the 
first public representation or performance of any dramatic piece or musical 
composition shall be deemed equivalent, in the construction of this Act, to 
the first publication of any book ; provided always, that in case of any 
dramatic piece, or musical composition in manuscript, it shall be sufficient 
for the person having the sole liberty of representing or performing, or 
causing to be represented or performed the same, to register only the title 
thereof, the name and place of abode of the author or composer thereof, 
the name and place of abode of the proprietor thereof, and the time and 
place of its first representation or performance. 

XXL — And be it enacted, that the person who shall at any time have the sole 
liberty of representing such dramatic piece or musical composition, shall 
have and enjoy the remedies given and provided in the said Act of the 
third and fourth years of the reign of his late majesty King William the 
Fourth, passed to amend the laws relating to dramatic literary property, 
during the whole of his interest therein, as fully as if the same were 
re-enacted in this Act. 

XXII. — And be it enacted, that no assignment of the copyright of any book, 
consisting of or containing a dramatic piece or musical composition, shall 
be holden lo convey to the assignee the right of representing or performing 
such dramatic piece or musical composition, unless an entry in the said 
registry book shall be made of such assignment, wherein shall be expressed 
the intention of the parties that such right should pass by such assignment. 

XXIII. — Books pirated shall become the property of the proprietor of the copy- 
right, and may be recovered by action. ' . 

XXIV. — And be it enacted, that no proprietor of copyright in any book which 
shall be first published after the parsing of this Act, shall maintain any 
action or suit at law, or in equity, or any summary proceeding in respect 
of any infringement of such copyright, unless he shall, before commencing 
such action, suit, or procaeding, have caused an entry to be made in the 
book of registry of the Stationers* Company of such book, pursuant to this 
Act : provided always, that the omissions to make such entry shall not 
aflPect the copyright in any book, but only the right to sue or proceed in 
respect of the infringement thereof, as aforesaid : provided also, that no- 
thing herein contained shall prejudice the remedies which the proprietor 
of the sole liberty of representing any dramatic piece shall have, by virtue 
of the Act passed in the third year of the reign of his late Majesty King 
William the Fourth, to amend the laws relating to dramatic literary pro- 
perty, or of this Act, although no entry shall be made in the book of 
registry aforesaid. 

XXV. — And be it enacted, that all copyright shall be deemed personal property, 
and shall be transmissible by bequest, or, in case of intestacy, shall be sub- 
ject to the same law of distribution as other personal property; and, in 
Scotland, shall be deemed to be personal and moveable estate. 

XXVI. — General issue. Limitation of actions. 
XXVII. — Saving rights of the universities, &c. 

XXVIIL— Saving all subsisting rights, contracts, and engagements. 
XXIX — Act to extend to Great Britain and Ireland, and to every part of the 
British dominions. 



SCHEDULES TO WHICH THE PRECEDING ACT REFERS. 

No. 1. 

FORM OF MINUTE OF CONSENT TO BE ENTERED AT STATIONERS' HALL. 

We, the undersigned, A. B. of , the author of a certain 

book entitled Y. Z. (or the personal representative of the author, as the case 
miy he), and C. D. of , do hereby certify, that we have con- 

sented and agreed to accept the benefits of the Act passed in the fifth year of 
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the reign of Her Majesty, the Queen Yictoria. cap. , for the extension of 

the term of copyright therein provided by the said Act, and hereby declare 
that such extended term of copyright therein is the property of the said A. B. 
or C. D. 

Bated this day of ,18 . 

Witness (Signed) A. B. 

C. D. 
To the Begistering Officer appointed by the Stationers' Companjr. 



No. 2. 

FORM OP BBQUIMNG ENTRY OF PROPRIETORSHIP. 

I, A. B. of , do hereby certify that I am the proprietor of 

the copyright of a book entitled Y. Z. , and I hereby require to make entry in 
the Register Book of the Stationers' Company of my proprietorship of such 
copyright, according to the particulars underwritten. 



Title of Book. 


Name of Publisher, 

and Place 

of Publication. 


Name and Place of 

Abode of the 

Proprietor of the 

Copyright. 


Date of 
First PubUcatlon. 


Y.Z. 




A.B. 


• 



Dated this 

Witness, C. D. 



day of , 18 

(Signed) A. B. 



No. 8. 

ORiaiNAL BBTTRY OF PROPRIETORSHIP OF COPYRIGHT IN A BOOK. 



Time of 
making Entry. 


Title of Book. 


Name of the 

Publisher, and 

Place of 

Publication. 


Name and Place 

of Abode of the 

Proprietor of 

Copyright 


Date of First 
Publication. 


, 


Y.Z. 


A.B. 


CD. 





No. 4 

FORM OF CONOURRBNCB OF THE PARTY ASSIONINQ IN ANY BOOK 

PREVIOUSLY RKGI8TKRED. 

I, A. B. of , being the Assignor of the Copyright in the 

book hereunder described, do hereby require you to make entry of the 
assignment of the Copyright therein. 



No. 5. 

FORM OF ENTRY OF ASSIGNMENT OF COPYRIGHT IN ANY BOOK PREVIOUSLY 

RKGISTEREB. 



Date of Entry. 


Title of Book. 


Assignor 

of the 
Copyright. 


Assignee 

of 
Copyright. 




{Alio refer to Page 
of Original in Book 
of Registry). 


A. B. 


C. D. 
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C. 

8 AND 7 VICTORIA, o. (B. 

▲ir AOT FOR RBQULATINa THEA.TBES. 22nD AUGUST, 184S. 

Whbrxas it is expedient that the laws now in force for the regulating 
theatres and theatrical performances be repealed, and other provisions be 
enacted in their stead : be it enacted by the Queen's most excellent Majesty, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Lords spiritual and temportJ, and 
Commons in this parliament assembled, and by the authority of the same, that 
an Act passed in the third year of the reign of King James the First, intitled, 
*'An Act to restrain the abuses of players;" and so much of an Act passed in the 
tenth year of the reign of King George tiie Second, for the more effectual pre- 
venting the nnlawful playing of interludes within the precincts of the two 
Universities, in that part of Great Britain called England, and the places 
adjacent, as is now in force; and another Act, passed in the tenth year of 
the reign of Eling George the Second, ^ititled, An Act to explain and amend 
so nvudi of the Act made in the twelfth, year of the reign of Qaeen Akns, 
intitled " An Act for reducing the laws relating to rogues, vagabonds, sturdy 
beggars, and vagrants, into one Act of Parliament, and for the more effectual 
punishing such rogues, vagainrnds, sturdy beggars, and vagrants, and sending 
them whifher they ought to be sent, as relates to common players of interludes ; " 
and another Act, passed in the twenty-eighth year of the reign of King George 
the Third, entitled, An '* Act to enable justices of the peace to licence theatrical 
representtUions occasionally, under the restrictions therein contained," shall be 
repealed : provided always^ that any licence now in force, granted by the Lord 
Chamberlain, or granted by any justices of the peace, under the provisions of 
the last recited Act, shall continue in force for the times for which the same 
were severally granted, or until revoked by the authority by which they were 
severally granted. 

II. — And be it enacted that, except as aforesaid, it shall not be lawful for any 
person to have or keep any house or other place of public resort in Great 
Britain, for the public performance of stage plays, without authority by virtue 
of letters patent from her Majesty, her heirs and successors, or predecessors, 
or without licence from the Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty's household 
for the time being, or from the Justices of the Peace as hereinafter pro- 
vided; and every person who shall offend against this enactment shall be 
liable to forfeit such sum as shall be awarded by the Court in which, or the 
justices by whom he shall be convicted, not exceeding twenty pounds for 
every day on which such house or place shall have l^en so kept open by 
him for the purpose aforesaid, without legal authority. 
III. — And be it enacted, that the authority of the Lord Chamberlain for granting 
licences, shall extend to all theatres (not being patent theatres) within the 
parliamentary boundaries of the cities of London and Westminster, and 
of the boroughs of Finsbury and Marylebone, the Tower Hamlets, Lambeth 
and Souihwark, and also within those places where her Majesty, her heirs 
and successors, shall, in their royal persons, occasionally reside : provided 
always, that except within the cities and boroughs ^aforesaid, and the 
boroughs of New Windsor, in the county of BerT^, and Brighihebnstone, 
in the county of Sussex, licences for theatres may be granted by the 
justices as hereinafter provided, in those places in which her Majesty, her 
heirs and successors, shall occasionally reside ; but such licences shall not 
be in force during the residence there of her Majesty, her heirs and suc- 
cessors; and, during such residence, it shall not be lawful to open such 
theatres as last aforesaid (not being patent theatres) without the Ucence of 
the Lord Chamberlain. 
IV. — And be it enacted, that for every such licence granted by the Lord Cham- 
berlain, a fee, not exceeding ten shillings for each calendar month during 
which the theatre is licensed to be kept open, according to such scale of 
fees as shall be fixed by the Lord Chamberlain, shidl be paid to the Lord 
Chamberlain. 
T. — And be it enacted that the justices of the peace within every county, 
riding, division, liberty, cinque port, city, and borough, in Great Britain, 
beyond the limits of the authority of the Lord Chamberlain, in which appli- 
cation shall have been made to them for any such licence as is hereinafter 
mentioned, shall within twenty-one days next after sucli application Bhai 

H 
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haye been made to them in writing, signed by the party making the same, 
and countersigned by at least two justices, acting in and for the division 
within which the property proposed to be licenced shall be situate, and 
delivered to the clerk to the said justices, hold a special session in the divi- 
sion, district, or place, tor which they usually act for granting licences to 
houses for the performance of stage-plays ; of the holding of which session, 
seven days' notice shall be given by their clerk to each of the justLoes acting 
within such division, district, or place ; and every such licence shall be 
given under the hands and seals of four or more of the justices assembled 
at such special session, and shall be signed and sealed in open court, and 
afterwards shall be publicly read by the clerk, with the names of the jus- 
tices subscribing the same. 
YL — ^And be it enacted, that for every such licence granted by the justices, a 
fee, not exceeding fl^e shillings for each calendar month during which the 
theatre is licensed to be kept open, according to such scale of fees as shall 
be fixed by the justices, shall be paid to the clerk of the said justices. 
VII. — ^And be it enacted, that no such licence for a theatre shall be granted by 
the Lord Chamberlain or justices to any person except the actual and re- 
sponsible manager, for the time being, of the theatre in respect of which 
the licence shall be granted: and the name and place of abode of such 
manager shall be printed on every playbill announcing anv representation 
at such theatre ; and such manager shall become bound himself in such 
penal sum as the Lord Chamberlain or justices shall require, being in no 
case more than one hundred poimds, for the due observance of the rules 
which shall be in force at any time during the currency of the licence for 
regulation of such theatre, and for securing payment of the penalties which 
such manlier may be adjudged to pay for breach of the said rules, or any 
of the provisions of this Act. 
YIII. — And be it enacted, that in case it shall appear to the Lord Chamberlain 
that any riot or misbehaviour has taken place in anv theatre licensed by 
him, or in any patent theatre, it shfJl be lawful for him to suspend such 
licence, or to order such patent theatre to be closed, for such time as to him 
shall seem fit ; and it shall also be lawful for the Lord Chamberlain to order 
that any patent theatre, or any theatre licensed by him, shall be closed on 
such public occasions as to the Lord Chamberlain shall seem fit ; and while 
any such licence shall be suspended, or any such order shall be in force, the 
theatre to which the same applies shall not be entitled to the privilege of 
any letters patent or Ucence, but shall be deemed an unlicensed house. 
IX. — And be it enacted, that the said justices of the peace at a special licensing 
session, or at some adjournment thereof, shall niake suitable rules for in- 
suring order and decency at the several theatres licensed by them within 
their jurisdiction, and for r^ulating the times during which they shall 
severally be idlowed to be open ; and from time to time, at another special 
session, of which notice shall be given as aforesaid, may rescind or alter 
such rules ; and it shall be lawful for any one of her Majesty's principal 
Secretaries of State to rescind or alter any such rules, and also to make such 
other rules for the like purpose as to him shall seem fit ; and a copy of all 
rules which shall be in force for the time being shall be annexed to every 
such licence ; and in case any riot or breach of the said rules in any such 
theatre shall be proved on oath before any two justices usually acting in the 
jurisdiction where such theatre is situated, it sliall be lawful for them to 
order that the same be closed for such time as to the said justices shall 
seem fit ; and while such order shall be in force, the theatre so ordered to 
be closed shall be deemed an unlicensed house. 
X — Provided always, and be it enacted, that no such licence shall be in force 
within the precincts of either of the universities of Oxford or Cambridge, or 
within fourteen miles of the city of Oxford or town of Cambridge^ without 
the consent of the chancellor or vice-chancellor, of each of the said univer- 
sities respectively ; and that rules for the management of any theatre which 
shall be ucensed with such consent witliin the limits aforesaid, shall be sub- 
*■ to the approval of the said chancellor or vice-chancellor respectively ; 
Datn case of the breach of any of the said rules, or of any condition on 
the consent of tiie chancellor or vice-chancellor to grant any such 

shall have been given, it shall be lawful for such chancellor or vice- 

'lor respectively to annul the licence, and thereupon such licence 
come void. 

i it enacted, that every person who for hire shall act or present, or 
ermit, or suffer to be acted or presented, any part in any stage play, 
lace not being a patent theatre or duly licensed as a theatre, shall 
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forfeit sQch sam as sbAll be awturded by the conzt in which, or the justices 
by whom he shall be convicted, not exceeding ten pounds for every day on 
which he shall so offend. 

XII. — And be it enacted, that one copy of every new st^fe play, and of every 
new act, scene, or other part added to any old stage play, and of every new 
prologue or epilogue, and of every new part added to an old prologue or 
epilogue, intended to be produced and acted for hire at any theatre in 
^reat Britain, shall be. sent to the Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty's 
household for the time being, seven days at least before the first acting 
or presenting thereof, with an account of the theatre where, and the 
time when the same is intended to be first acted or presented, signed by the 
master or manager, or one of the masters or managers of such theatre ; 
and during the said seven days no person shall for hire act or present the 
same, or cause the same to be acted or presented ; and in case the Lord 
Chamberlain, either before or after the expiration of the said period of 
seven days, shall disallow any play, or any act, scene,^ or part thereof, or 
any prologue or epilogue, or any part thereof, it shall not be lawful for any 
person to act or present the same, or cause the same to be acted or 
presented, contrary to such disallowance. 

XIII. — And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Lord Chamberlain to 
charge such fees for the examination of the plays, prologues, and epilc^^ues, 
or parts thereof, which shall be sent to him for examination, as to him 
from time to time shaU seem fit, according to a scale which shall be fixed 
by him, such fee not being in any ease more than two guineas, and such 
fees shall be paid at the time when such plays, prologues, and epilogues, or 
parts thereof, shall be sent to the Lord Chamberlain ; and the said period 
of seven days shall not begin to run in any case imtil tjie said fee shall have 
been paid to the Lord Chamberlain, or to some officer deputed by him to 
receive the same. 

XIV.— And be it enacted that it shall be lawful for the Lord Chamberlain for 
the time being, whenever he shall be of opinion that it is fitting, for the 
preservation of good manners, decorum, or of the public peace so to do, to 
forbid the acting or presenting any stage play, or any act, scene, or part 
thereof, or prologue or any epilogue, or any part thereof, anywhere in Great 
Britain, or in such theatres as he shaU specify, and either absolutely or for 
such time as he shall think fit 

XV.— And be it enacted, that every person who for hire shall act or present, or 
cause to be acted or presented, any new stage play, or any act, scene, or 
part thereof, or any new prologue or epilogue, or any part thereof, until 
the same shall have been allowed by the Lord Chamberlain, or which shall 
have been disallowed by him ; and also every person who for hire shall act 
or present, or cause to be acted or presented, any stage play, or any act, 
scene, or part thereof, or any prologue or epilogue, or any part thereof, 
contrarv to such prohibition as aforesaid, shall for every such offence for- 
feit such sum as shall be awarded by the Court in which, or the justices by 
whom he shall be convicted, not exceeding the sum of fifty pounds ; and 
every licence (in case there be any such) by or under which the theatre was 
opened, in which such offence shall have been committed, shall become 
absolutely void. 

XVI. — And be it enacted, that in every case in which any money or other 
reward shall be taken or chaiged directly or indirectly, or in which the 
purchase of any article is made a condition for the admission of any person 
mto any theatre, to see any stage play; and also in every case in which any 
stage play shall be acted or presented in any house, room, or place, in which 
distilled or fermented excisable liquor shall be sold, every actor therein shall 
be deemed to be acting for hire. 

XVII. — And be it enacted, that in any proceedings to be instituted against any 
person for having or keeping an unlicensed theatre, or for acting for hire in 
an unlicensed theatre, if it shall be proved that such theatre is used for 
the public performance of stage plays, the 'burden of proof that such 
theatre is duly licensed or authorised, shall lie on the party accused, and, 
until the contrary can be proved, such theatre shiJl be taken to be 
unlicensed. 

XVIII.— And be it enacted that, after the passing of this Act, it shall be lawful 
for any person against whom any action or information shall have been 
commenced, for the recovery of any forfeiture or pecuniary i>enalty, in- 
curred under the said Act of the tenth year of the reign of King George the 
Second, to apply to the Court in which such action or information shall 
have been commenced, if such Court shall be sitting, or, if such Court shall 
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not be sitting, to any judge of either of the Snperior Courts at Westininster, 
for an order that sudi action or information shall be discontinued, upon 
payment of the costs thereof incurred to the time of such application beinj; 
made, such Costs to be taxed according to the practice of such Court ; and 
every such Court or judge (as the case may be), upon such application and 
proof that sufficient notice has been given to the plaintiff or informer, or to 
his attorney, of the application, shall make such order as aforesaid ; and 
upon the making order, and payment or tender of such costs as aforesaid, 
such action or information shall be forthwith discontinued. 

XIX. — And be it enacted, that ail the pecuniary penalties imposed by this Act, 
for offences committed in England, may be recovered in any of her Majes- 
ty's Courts of Eecord at Westminster; and for offences committed in 
Scotland, by action of summary complaint before the Court of Session or 
Justiciary there ; or for offences committed in any part of Oreat Britain, in 
a summary way before two justices of the peace for any county, riding, 
division, liberty, city, or borough, where any such offence shall be com- 
mitted, by the oath or oaths of one or more credible witness or witnesses, 
or by the confession of the offender ; and, in default of payment of such 
penalty, together with the costs, the same may be levied by distress and 
sale of the offender's goods and chattels, rendering the overplus to such 
offender, if any there be above the penalty, costs, and charge of distress ; 
and, for want of sufficient distress, the offender may be imprisoned in the 
common gaol or house of correction of any such coimty, riding, division, 
liberty, city, or borough, for any time not exceeding six calendar months. 

XX. — ^And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for any person who shall think 
himself aggrieved by any order of such justices of the peace, to appeal 
therefrom to the next general or quarter sessions of the peace to be holden 
for the said county, riding, division, liberty, city, or borough, whose order 
therein shall be final. 

XXI. — And be it enacted, that the said penalties for any offence against this 
Act shall be paid and applied, in the first instance, towards defraying the 
expenses incurred by the prosecutor, and the residue thereof (if any) shall 
be paid to the use of her Majesty, her heirs, and successors. 

XXII. — Provided always, and be it enacted, that no person shall be liable to be 
prosecuted for any otfence against this Act, unless such prosecution shall 
be commenced within six calendar months after the offence committed. 

XXIII. — And be it enacted, that in this Act, the word "stage-play" shall be 
taken to include every tragedy, comedy, farce, opera, burletta, interlude, 
melodrama, pantomime, or other entertainment of the stage, or any part 
thereof : provided always, that nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to apply to any theatrical representation in any booth or show which, by 
the justices of the peace, or other persons having authority in that behalf, 
shall be allowed in any lawful fair, feast, or customary meeting of the like 
kind. 

XXIY.— And be it enacted that this Act shall extend only to Great Britain. 



D. 

rORM OF APPLICATION TO THB JUSTICES FOR A LICBNOX TO A THBATRS. 

Division of \ To Her Ma^eatjfs Justices of the Peace in and for the said 
the Hundred of I Ckmntyof ading in and for 

in the County of I 11h£ said Division, 

of in the Parish of 

in the County of being'the 

actual and responsible Manager, for the time being, of a certain Theatre, being 

a House called the 

Theatre, situate in 

in the Parish of 

in the said Division 

and County 
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DO HEREBY make application to you, the said Justices, to grant to me a 
Licence to keep the said House for the Public performance of Stage Plays 
therein. 

SIONED by me. the said 
the Day of * in the 

Year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and 

COUNTERSIGNED by us of Her Majesty's Justices of the Peace 

in and for the said C!ounty of 

acting in and for the said Division the 

Day of in the Year of our Lord One Thousand 

Eight Hundred and 

(Signature.) 



E. 

FORM OF BOKB FOR THEATRBS AKD SALOONS. 

Know all men by these presents, that we 
{Badi m/inager of a theatre is bound himself in £300, and ttoo sureties of ££Xi 

each; and of a saloon £200, and £50 eoc^ ) 
Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty's Household, in the several sums of money 
following, that is to say, the said in the sum of 

hundred pounds of lawful money of Great Britain ; the said 

in the sum of fifty pounds of like lawful 
money ; and the said in the sum of 

fifty pounds of the like lawful money ; such sums to be respectively paid to the 
said or his attorney, executors, administrators, 

or assigns ; for which several payments so to be well and duly made by us 
respectively, we bind ourselves respectively, and our respective heirs, executors, 
and administrators, firmly by these presents, sealed with our seals. 

Dated this day of 

in the year of our Lord 18 

Whereas under and by virtue of a certain Act of Parliament, made and passed 
in the 6th and 7th years of the reign of Queen Victoria, e ntitled ' ' An Act for 
Regulating Theatres," the Lord Chamberlain of Her Majesty's Household for the 
time being is empowered to grant licences for theatres within the limits therein 
mentioned, and is also given jurisdiction over such theatres and the performances 
therein. And the manager for the time being of any such theatre is hereby re- 
quired to do, or abstain from doing, certain acts therein specified ; and other pro- 
visions are therein contained for carrying into effect the purposes of the said Act, 
and certain penalties to be awarded, recovered, and paid, together with costs as 
therein mentioned, are thereby imposed for the breach of any of the requisitions 
or provisions of the said Act And it is hereby amongst other things enacted, 
that no such licence for a theatre shall be granted by the Lord Chamberlain to 
any person except the actual and responsible manager, for the time being, of the 
theatre in respect of which the licence shall be granted. And such manager 
shall become bound himself in such penal sum as the Lord Chamberlain shall 
require, being in no case more than £600, and two sufficient sureties, to be 
approved by the said Lord Chamberlain, each in such penal sum as the Lord 
Chamberlahi shall require, being in no case more than £100, for the due 
observance of the rules which shall be in force at any time during the currency 
of the licence for the regulation of such theatre, and for securing payment of 
the pentdties which such manager may be adjudged to pay for breach of the 
said rules, or any of the provisions of the said Act. 

And whereas tiie above-named as such Lord 

Chamberlain for the time being, hath granted a licence to the above bounden 

as the actual and responsible manager for 
the time being of the called 

situate within the limits of the said Lord 

Chamberlain's jurisdiction under the said recited Act, for keeping open such 

from the day of 

until the day of according to 

the provisions of the said Act 

And whereas, pursuant to the provisions in that behalf contained in the said 
recited Act, the said as such Lord Chamberlain, hath 

required that the above written bond or obligation shall be entered into and 
executed, and he has approved of the above bounden 
as sufficient sureties to join therein with the said 
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Now the condition of the above written bond or obligation is, that if the a^id 

do and shall from time to time, and at all times 
during the continuance or currency of the licence so granted to him for keepix^ 
open the called as aforesaid, 

duly and regularly observe, perform, and obey all and every the roles and r^fn- 
lations which now are, or at any time or times during the eontinnanoe gt 
currency of such licence, shall be enjoined or imposed by the Lord Chaznberiain 
of Her Majesty's Household for the time being, or otherwise in existence en- 
force for the regulation of such and also do, and shall wefi 
and truly pay, or cause to be paid, all and every the penalties or sums or sum 
of money which he the said shall be at any time or times 
hereafter awarded or adjudged to pay, for or on account of the breach or non- 
performance of all or any of such rules or regulations, or aU or any of the 
provisions of the said recited Act of Parliament for regulating theatres, 
according to any such award or judgment, together with the costs attending 
the same, then and in such case the above written bond or obligation to be 
void, but otherwise to be and remain in force. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered in the presence of 

(Witness.) 



F, 

FORM OF LICKNOB tCY THB JUSTICES FOR A THEATRE. 

Division of \ At a Special Session of Her Majesty's Justices of the 

I Peace, in and for the said County of 
the Himdred of \ acting in and for the said Division 

i held at the at 

in the County of 1 in and for the said Division, on 

' the Day of 

in the Year of our Lord One Thovesand Eight Hundred and Sixty 
for granting Licences to Houses for the Public performance of Stage Plays 
therein. 

WHEREAS it duly appears unto us the undersigned, of the 

said Justices in Special Session aforesaid assembled, that 
of the Parish of in the County of 

being the actual and responsible manager, for the time being, of a certain 
Theatre, being a house called the " Theatre," for the 

public performance of Stage Plays, situate in in the Parish 

of in the said Division 

hath made application in writing to the Justices of the said Division 

bearing date the day of 

in the Year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Himdred and Sixty 
duly signed by h and countersigned by 

and two of Her Majesty's Justices 

of the Peace in and for the said County acting 

in and for the said Division and delivered the 

same to gentleman, Clerk to the said 

Justices of the said Division to grant to h a Licence to 

keep the said house for the public performance of Stage Plays therein. 

We, therefore, the undersigned, being of the said Justices so 

in Special Session assembled as aforesaid, in pursuance of the Statute in such 
case made and provided. Do hereby grant this our Licxkge to the said 

to keep the said house for the public performance 
of Stage Plays therein, for the space of calendar months 

from the date hereof, and no longer, the said 

being the actual and responsible manager for the time of the said house, and 
having become duly bound by himself and with two sufficient sureties for the due 
performance of the rules which shall be in force at any time during the 
currency of this Licence for the regulations of such Theatre, and for securing 
payment of the penalties which such manager may be adjudged to pay for 
breach of the said Bules, or any of the Provisions of the Statute aforesaid. 

SIGNED and sealed in Open Court by us the Justices last aforesaid, 
assembled in Special Sessions aforesaid. 
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Thlg Licence was, Immediately after the signing thereof by the said 
•Tnatices, publicly read in Open Court at the said Special Sessions by me. with 
the names of the said Justices subscribing the same. 



G. 

FORM OF PBBMIS8I0N BY THE LOBD OHAHBEBLAIN TO ACT PLAYS. 

Lord Chamberlain's Office. 

It having been represented to me by the Examiner of all theatrical enter- 
tainments, that a manuscript (or book, as the case may be), entitled (title), 
does not, in its general tendency, contain any thing immoral, or otherwise 
improper, for the stage. I, the Lord Chamberlain of her Majesty's household, 
do, by virtue of my office, and in pursuance of the Act of Parliament in that 
case provided, allow the performance of the said (described) at your Theatre, 
with the exception of all words and passages which are specified by the Exa- 
miner in the endorsement of this licence, and without any further variations 
whatsoever. Sydney. 

To the Manager of the, 
dec, &C, 



H. 

FORM OF LICXNOK BY THE LOBD CHAMBEBLAIN FOB A THEATBE. 

I do hereby give leave and licence unto 
to have Stage Plays performed at during one 

year from the date hereof. Ash Wednesday excepted, according to the Act of 
the 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68, for regulating theatres. 

This licence is granted upon the understanding that the above-named actual 
and responsible manager shall be subject to such rules and regulations as shall 
be made in regard to the said theatre, and that the Lord Chamberlain shall be 
enabled at any time to call upon the manager to produce a certificate as to the 
safety of the building, signed either by the district surveyor, or by some 
competent architect. 

Given under my hand this day of 

13 in the year of Her Majesty's reign 

LOBD Chambxblaik. 



FOBM OF LICENCE BY THE LOBD CHAMBEBLAIN FOB A SALOON. 

I do hereby give leave and licence unto 
to have Stage Plays performed at during one 

year from the date hereof, Ash Wednesday excepted, according to the Act of 
the 6 and 7 Vict. c. 68, for regulating Theatres, provided that there be no 
smoking in the said saloon during the hours it is open for performances under 
the authority of this licence, and that refreshments are supplied only during 
the intervals between the performances, as at the theatres, and that there be 
no tables or stands to place refreshments upon in the saloon, and the said saloon 
shall not open for such performances on any day whatever before the hour of 
five in the afternoon. 

This licence is granted upon the understanding that the above-named actual 
and responsible manager shall be subject to such rules and regulations as shall 
be made in regard to the said theatre, and that the Lord Chamberlain shall be 
enabled at any time to call upon the manager to produce a certificate as to the 
safety of the building, signed either by the district surveyor, or by some 
competent architect. 

Given under my hand this day of 

18 in the year of Her Majesty's rei^n 

LoBD Chamberlain. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE STAGE DIRECTIONS. 

The Actor is supposed to face the Audience. 



D. B. C. 



B. m. E. 



B. 3 E. 



/ 



C. D. 



Scene, 



D. L. C. 



\ 



I«. XJ, E. 



\ 



L. 3 E. 



E. 2 E. 



B. 1 E. 



/ 



\ 



I.. 2 E. 



/ 



I*. 1 E. 



B. 



B. 0. 



0. 

Audience. 



L. O. 



\ 



I.. 



L. Left. 

L. c. Left Centre. 

L. 1 B. Left First Entrance. 

L 2 E. Left Second Entrance. 

L. 8 E. Left Third Entrance. 

u. E. Left Upper Entrance. 

ovherever the Scene may be.) 

■a. c. Door Left Centre. 



0. 

B. 

B. 1 E. 

B. ^ E. 

B. 3 E. 

B. U. E. 

D. B. C. 



Centre. 

Bight. 

Right First Entrance. 

Right Second Entrance. 

Right Third Entrance. 

Right Upper Entrance. 

Door Right Centre. 



AMATEUK'S CATALOGUE. 



LIST OF PIECES 

SUITED rOU AMATEUR PERFORMANCE, WITH THE NUMBER OF MALE AND 

FEMALE CHARACTERS IN EACH. 

Price Sixpence each. 



* In these pieces the Lady assnmes Male attire, 
(c) Means costume or powder pieces. 



For one Male CharactcVy and for Pieces tcithout Female Characters^ tee page 10. 
One Female Character. — A Night of Suspense. 
Two Females. — A Fair Encounter. 
Two Characters.— One Male and One Female. 



After the Party 
* Antony and Cleopatra 
Bumble's Courtship 
Conjugal Lesson 
Forty Winks 
Happy Pair, A 
Haunted Mill, operetta 
Household Fairy 
Husband in Clover 
I Love You 

Locked in with a Lady 
For Better for Worse 



Locked Out 

Love Test 

Love and Rain 

Man that follows the Ladies 

Morning Call 

* Pair of Pigeons 
Peace at any Price 
Personation 

* Rilie Volunteer 

Ring and the Keeper, operetta 

Sympathy 

Twentv Minutes under an Umbrella 



Three Characters. — Two Males and One Female. 



Angel of the Attic (c) 

Book III., diapter 1 ; or. The Subterfuge 

Box and Cox 

Brown, the Martyr 

Change of System 

Cup of Tea* 

Cut off with a Shilling 

Delicate Ground (c) 

* Devilish Good Joke (c) 

Jeannette's Wedding Day (c) 



^ly Wife's Diary 
Pierette, musical piece 
Silent Woman, A 
Six Months Ago 
State Prisoner (c) 
Unprotected Female 
Victor Vanquished (c) 
Wanted a Young Lady 
Which shall I Marry? 
Love in Humble Life (c) 

Two Females and One JIalc. 



Fair Rosamond's Bower, burlesque 
Good Little Wife, A 
' Incompatibility of Temper 
Opposite Neighbours [dicamcnt 

Lady and Gent in a Peiiilexing Prc- 

FocR Characters. — Two Males and Two Females. 



Speak out Boldly 
Two to One 
Two Flats and a Sharp 
Winning a Wife 



An Optical Delusion 
Best Way, The 
BiUious Attack, A 
Betsy Baker 
Bonnie Fish Wife 
Comedy and Tragedy 
Cozy Couple 
Doubtful Victory, A 
Fairy's Father 
Give a Dog a Bad Name 



Kiss in the Dark, A 
Laughing Hyena 

* My Wife's Out 
Only a Halfpenny 

One of You must Marry 

Terrible Secret, A 

Under the liose 

Who Killed Cock Robin ? - 

Woman that was a Cat, The (c) 

* Yoimg Widow 



One Male A!CI> Three Fesiales. 
Follow the Leader, comedy. 



AMATBTJR*S CATAIiOGTJE. 



Tliree Males and One Female. 



Ample Apology, An 

Billy Doo 

Comical Countess (c) ) translations from 

Lucky Hit, A (c) ) same original 

* Faint Heart did Win Fair Lady (c) 

Intrigue 

Jeannette's Wedding Day musical piece (c) 

Love and Charity 

Love in Humble Life (c) 

Maid ^ith Milking PaU (c) 



Matrimony (c) 

Only a Penny-a-Liner 

Our New Man [ganza 

Patient Penelope, musical extravan- 

Romance under Difficulties 

State Prisoner 

Villikins and Dinah, burlesqne (c) 

Was I to £lame ? 

Wooing in Jest 

Woman's the Devil 



(0' 



Three Females and One Male. 
Folloiv the Leader. 

Five Characters. —Three Males and Two Females. 



Absent Man 

AlTair of Honour, An 

Aged 40 

Area Belle 

As Like as Two Peas 

At Oa 8. 

Aunt Charlotte's Maid 
Barber and Bravo 
Borrowed Feathers 
Cantab, The 
Capital Match, A 
Cool as a Cucumber 
Cousin Peter (c) 
Cousin Tom 
Caught in his own Trap 
Day after the Wedding 
Decided Case, A 
Desperate Game, A 
Done on Both Sides 
Don't Judge by Appearances 
Eclipsing the Son 
False and Constant . 
Good for Evil, serio-eomic, 2 
Head of the Family 
Heads or Tails 
He's a Lunatic 
Ladies' Battle, 3 
Larkin's Love Letters 
Little Change, A 
Lottery Ticket 
lovers' Quarrels (c) 

Mistress of the Mil ) translations from 
Windmill (c^ J 

d of Croissey, 2 (c) 

Four Males and 
Belle of the Barley Mow, (c) burlesqne 
Blue Devils 
Caught by the Cuff 
Cheiry Bounce 
Curious Case, A 
Day after the Fair 
Death of Marlowe, tragedy 
Family Failing (c) 
Fearful Tragedy in Seven Dials 
His Own Enemy, drama 
I've Eaten My Friend 
Keeper of the Seals 
Match Making 

Two Males and 
Box ar.^Cox Married 
Christmas Boxes [berwell? 

Did you ever send your Wife to Cam- 
In for a Holiday 
Maid of Honour (c) 
Mr. Scroggins 
My Husband's Secret 



same original 



Model of a Wife, A 

My First Fit of the Gou t 

My Very Last Proposal 

Nabob for an Hour 

Naval Engagements 

Newington Butts 

On the Sly 

Perfection 

Philippe (c) 

Poetic Proposal 

Queen of Arragon (c) 

Itights and Wrongs of Women 

Sea Gulls 

Silent Protector, A 

Somebody Else (c) 

Storm in a Tea Cup 

Three Cuckoos (c) 

To oblige Benson 

* Tom Noddy's Secret (c) 

Turn Him Out 

Tweedleton's Tail Coat 

Tavo Friends, drama, 2 

Ugly Customer, An 

Very Serious Affair, A 

We all have our LitUe Faults 

Welsh Girl, The 

Whitebait at Greenwich 

Winning Hazard, A 

Who Speaks First ? 

Who is Who ? 

You can't marry your Grandmother 

Youthful Queen, 2 (c) 

Your Vote and Interest 

Yule Log 

One Female. 

Iblonsieur Jaques 

Mrs. Green's Snug Little Business 

Only a Clod 

Only a Penny-a-Liner, comedietta 

Painter of Ghent, drama, 1 (c) 

Paul Pry Married 

Rule of ITiree 

Sentinel, musical farce (c) 

State Prisoner, drama, 1 

Ticket of Leave 

Two Heads better than One 

Wilful Ward 

Tliree Females. 
Obliging a Friend 
Phantom Breakfast (c) 
Poor Pillicoddy 
Pretty Pieee of Business, A 
Twice-told Tale, A 
Widow Be^rttched 



amateur's dATALOaUB. 



f 



Six Characters.— Two Males and Four Females. 
A Home of One's Own | Popping the Question , 

tiiree Males and Three Females. 



Always Intended 

Anything for a Change 

Awaking 

Bobby A 1 

Bought 

Bristol Diamonds 

Brother Ben 

Doing my Uncle 

Dowager (c) 

Dj-ing for Love 

Fast Coach 

Flies in the Webb, 3 

Goose with the Golden Eggs 

Give me my Wife 

Handsome Husband, A 

House or the Home, 2 

Humpbacked Lover 

Jacobite (c) 

Lesson in Love, 3 

Little Toddlekins 

Lodgings for Single Gentlemen 

Love's Telegraph, 3 (c) 

Man Proposes 

Mistaken Story, A 

More Precious than Gold 



Mrs. White 

My Dress Boots 

My Qusband's Ghost 

My Neighbour's Wifie 

My Wife's Come 

Nothing to Nurse 

Observations and FlirtatioA 

Orange Blossoms 

Sarah's Young Man 

Short and Sweet 

Silent System 

Spirit of the Rhine, 2, musical piece 

Stock Exchange 

Sunshine through Clouds 

The WilUam Simpson 

Too Much of a Good Thing 

Trying it on 

Two ^nnycastles 

Two Pnddifoots 

"Vandyke Brown 

Very Suspicious 

Your's Life's in Danger (c) 

Which is Which ? 

William Simpson, The, (c) comedietta 



Four Males and Two Females. 



Alone 

B.B. 

Behind Time [Heber) 

Blue Beard (c-oriental romance, by B. 

Captain of the Watch (c) 

Charles IL (c) 

Conquering Game (c) 

Daddy Hardacre 

Dandelion's Dodges 

Double-bedded Room 

* Double Dummy 

Douglas, tragedy 6 (c) 

Fascinating Individual 

Founded on Facts 

Four Sisters 

Grimshaw,* Bagshaw, and Bradshaw 

Grist to the Mill, 2 (c) 

He Lies Like Truth 

His Excellency 

Irish Tutor 

I've Written to Brown 

John Wopps 

Kill or Cure 



Leave it to Me 

Lion Slayer 

Little Savage 

Living too Fast 

Lucky Sixpence 

Match in the Dark 

Model Husband 

New Footman 

Nursey Chickweed 

Old Gooseberry 

One too many 

Petticoat Government 

Phenomenon in Smock Frock 

Poor Cousin Walter (c) 

Real and Ideal 

Rough Diamond 

Secret 

Siamese Twins 

Slice of Luck, A 

Station House 

Thirty-three next Birthday 

Up a Tree 

Who do they take me for ? 



Five Males and One Female 



Cherry Bounce 
Chesterfield Thinskin 
Done Brown 
Good for Nothing 
Lucky Hit (c) 



Practical Man 
Retained for the Defence 
Tooth Ache (c) 
Unlucky Friday 
Wicked Wife, A (c) 



Seven Characters.— Four Males and Three Females. 



Bowled Out 

Brother Bill and Me 

Chapter of Accidents 

Clockmaker's Hat 

Cure for the Fidgets 

Dearest Mamma 

Did I Dream It ? 

Englishmen's House Ls his Castle 

Green-Eycd Monster 2 

Sold your Tongue 



Husband to Order, 2 (c) 
If I had a £1,000 a-year 
John Smith 
Mad as a Hatter 
Miller of Mansfield (c) 
My Turn Next 
ily Wife's Dentist 
My Wife's Second Floor 
Nice Quiet Day, A 
Nine Points of the Law 



amateub's catalogue. 



Object of Interest 

Of Age To-morrow, operetta 

Old Trusty 

Peace and Quiet 

[Quaker, operetta, 2 

Railroad Station 

llifie and How to Use it 

Samuel in Search of Himself 

Second Love, 3 

Shadows of the Past 



Splendid Investment 
Spring and Autumn, 8 
Take Care of Dowb 
Ticklish Times (c) 
Tom Thumb (c) 
Urgent Private Affairs 
Wandering I^nnstrel 
Who's My Husband ? 
William Thompson 
Woodcock^'s Little Gam9 



Two Males and Five Females. — Cruel to be Kind. 
Five Males and Two Females. 



.\lcestis Travestie (c) 

Better Half 

Chimney Comer, 2 

[>elnsion ) translations from 

Dreams of Delusion | same original 

Duchess of Nothing (c) 

First Night 

Fish out of Water 

[rish Tiger 

Jeweller of St. James's, 8 (c) 

John Dobbs 

John Jones 

King and I (c) 

Lady and the Devil (c) 

Lend me Five Shillings 

Loan of a Lover (c) 

Maid or Wife 



Make your Wills 

Nothing Venture,' &c., 2 (c) 

Old Honesty, 2 

Old Phil's Birthday, 2 (c) 

Out of the Frying Pan 

Plots for Petticoats 

Separate Maintenance 

Slasher and Crasher 

Spectre Bridegroom 

State Secrets (c) 

Shadows (c), drama, 4 

Suit of IVeeds 

Village Lawyer 

Wedding Day 

Wilful Murder 

Your Vote and Interest, (c) fare 



Three Males and Four Females. 



Mlow Me to Apologise 
Domestic Economy 
Everybody' s Friend, 3 
Elard Struggle 
[ci on parte Francais 
Jack's Delight 



3rigand of Calabria (c) 
I!aught by the Ears 
i^haos is Come Again 
:>iamond Cut Diamond 
innting a Turtle 



Laurence's Love Su t 
Love is Blind 
Marriage a Lottery 
My Aunt's Husband 
Simpson and Co. 



Six Males and One Female. 

Peter Smink (c) 
Thrice Married 
Turned Head 
Turkish Bath 



Eight Characters. 
Two Males and Six Females.— How's your Uncle ? 

Four Males and Four Females. 



Brother and Sister, operetta (c) 

)eaf as a Post 

low will they get out of it ? comedy, 3 

Liove in Livery 

ilnsic hath Charms 



My Sister Kate and my Man Turn, farce 

Noemie, drama, 2 

Quiet Family, farce 

Plague of my Life, farce, l^act 

Two Polts, farce 

Five Males and Three Females. 



Ittic Story 

bachelor's Buttons 

balance of Comfort 

ioots at the Swan 

Javalier, drama, 3 (c) 

Census 

Jountry Girl 

'orest Keeper, drama, 2 (c) 

roose with the Golden Eggs 

f the Cap Fits 

iOst Diamond, drama* 2 (c) 

lOver by Proxy 

lOving Cup, 2 

lOve Wins, comedy, 

-iket of Blue 

;onde,2 (c) 

an of a Wife 



Neighbours, 2 

Nicholas Flam 

Pipkin's Rustic Retreat 

Post Boy,' 2 

P.P. 

Quiet Day, A 

Rendezvous 

Roland for an Oliver, 2 

Sergeant's Wedding (c) 

Stage Struck 

Sudden Thoughts 

Turning the Tables 

Twice Killed 

Walt* by Arditi 

Who's my Husband ? 

Wonderful Woman, 2 (c) 

Young England 



i 



- .i 



amateur's catalogue. 



Last of tlie Pigtails 



Three Males and Five Females. 

I Who's to AVin Him? 
Six Males and Two Females. 



Animal Magnetism (c) 

Bachelor Arts, 2 

Cabinet Question 

Crimeless Crijninal 

Dead Shot 

Doing Banting 

Douglas Travestie (c) 

Faint Heart never won Fair Lady (c) 

Fighting by Proxy 

Fitzsmythe, of Fitzsmythe Hall 

Floating Beacon, 2 (c) 

Follies of a Night, 2 (c) 

Frederick of Prussia (c) 

Hopeless Passion (c) 

Jocrlsse the Juggler, 3 

John of Paris (c) 

King Rene's Daughter (c) 

Ladies of St. Cyr, 3 (c) 

Last Life, 3 

Man and the ^larquis (c) 

Married Bachelor 



Mayor of Garratt 

Midnight 

Midnight Watch (c) 

Mummy 

My Aunt the Dowager 

My Wife's Husband 

On Guard, 3 

Our Wife, 2 (c) 

Porter's Knot, 2 

Review 

She Would and He Wouldn't, 2 (c) 

Sink or Swim, 2 

Time Tries All, 2 

Tobit's Dog, The (c) 

Trumpeter's Wedding (c) 

Uncle Zachary, 2 

Up for the Cattle Show 

Weathercock 

What have I Done ? 

Where there's a WiU there's a Way (c) 



Seven Males and One Female 



Blossom of Churnington Green 
Harvest Storm, drama 
I'll be your Second 
Lancers 



Payable on Demand, 2 
Spanking Legacy (c) | translation ft-om 
lliumping Legacy(c) ) same original 
Two Galley Slaves, drama, 2 

Nine Characters. 



Three Males and Six Females, 
Court of Oberon (c) 

Four Males and Five Females. 



From Village to Court, 2, (c) 



I Mischief Making (c) 



Race for Widow 
Appearances 
War to the Knife 



Five Males and Four Females. 

Omnibus 
Tourist Ticket 
Crossing the Line (c) 

Six Males and Three Females 



Lesson for Gentlemen 
Tramp's Adventure 



Bamboozling 

Birthplace of Podgers 

Champagno 

Does he Love Me ? 

Faces in the Fire, 8 

Fortune's Frolic 

Friend in Need, 2 

Gamester, tragedy, 5 (c) 

Gilded Youth, drama, 4 

Honesty best Policy, drama, 2 (c) 

Hush Money 

Hypocrite, 3 

Hans Von Stein, drama, 2 

Irish Doctor 

Seven Males and 
Amateurs and Actors 
ArtAil Dodge 
Blue Beard, Byron, (c) 
Charles XII., 2, (c) 
Dodge for a Dinner 
Debt (c) 2 

Illustrious Stranger (c) 
Innkeeper of Abbeville, melodrama, 2, (c) 



Irishman in London, farce 
Irish Post, farce 
Maud's Peril, drama 
Mendicant, drama, 2 
Midnight Hour, 2 (c) 
My Heart's Idol, 2 
Old Score, 8 
Pj'gmalion and Galatea 
Sleeping Hare, 2 
Shipmates 
Spare Bed 
lit for Tat, 2 
Veteran of 102 (c) 

Two Females. 
Intimate Friend 
Lion at Bay, drama 
Next of Kill 
Paul Pry, 2 

Point of Honour, play 3 (c) 
Raising the Wind 

St. Patrick's Day 



Eight Males and One Female. 



'Twould puzzle a Conjuror (c) 
To Paris and Back for £5 



Eddystone Elf, melo-drama, 2 (c) 



J 



amateur's catalogue. 



Ten Characters. 
Fonr Males and Six Females — Adonis Vanqnished, 2 (c) 

Five Males and Five Females. 



Ivery body's Hu.sband 
rOve and Hunger 
larried Life, 3 
[y Presen'er 



Old Story 

Playing with Fire (3) 

Serious Family, 3 



Six Males and Four Females. 



adopted Child, drama, 2 (c) 
rlass of Water, 2 (c) 
fary Edmonstone, 3 (c) 
lemoirs of the Devil, or the Black Book 
of RonqueroUes, 3, (c) 



My Fellow Clerk 
Kegular Fix, A 
Therese, drama, 8 (c) 
Broken Ties, 2 
Ready Money, drama, 4 



Seven Males and Three Females. 



Lggravating Sam 
ilive and Slerry 
iarbarossa, tragedy, 5 (c) 
troken Sword, drama, 2 (c) 
'aesar the Watch Dog, drama, 2 
:haln of Guilt, 3 (c) 
>ock of Gold, drama, 8 (c) 
n the Clouds, extravoganza, 1 
Mistletoe Bough (c) melo-drama, 2 



Lady of Belle Isle, drama, 3 (c) 

Lucky Stars (c) 

Master's liival, 2 

JIuleteer of Toledo (c) 

Pride of the Market, 2 (c) 

Steeplechase 

Turn Out, musical farce 

Tradesman's Son, drama, 2 



Eight Males and Two Females. 



\.ll at Coventry 

3andit, Blind Mine, drama, 2 (c) 

Zlhang Ching (c) 

Ciomfortable Lodgings 

ZJorporal's Wedding 

Cramond Brig (c) 

Don Ctesar de£azan, 3 (c) 



I 



Man with the Carpet Bag 
Othello Travestie (c) 
Point of Honour (c) 
Robert Macaire, 2 (c) 
Self Accusation, drama, 2 (c) 
Still Waters Run Deep, 3 
Unfinished Gentleman 



Delicate Attentions 
Love Knot 



Eleven Characters. 

Five Males and Kx Females. 

Christening. 
Six Males and Five Females. 

I No Followers 

^ No Song no Supper, musical farce, 2 (c) 
Return Ticket. 

Seven Males and Four Females. 



Blow for Blow 

Charcoal Burner, drama, 3 (c) 
Dont Lend your Umbrella, 2 
High Life Below Stairs 
His First Champagne 

Eight Males and 
Barak Johnson, drama 
Cure for the Heart-ache, 3 
Death Token, drama, 8 (c) 
Father and Son, drama, 2 (c) 
Frank Fox Phipps, Esq. (c) farce 
Haunted Inn, farce, 2 

Four JIales and 
Milliners Holiday 
Mrs. Smith i 

Nine Males and Two Females. 

Not a Bad Judge, 2 (c) | Staff of Diamonds, drama, 2 

Ten Males and One Female.— Venice Preserved, tragedy, 6 (c) 

Plays with Twelve Characters and upwards. 



Mr. and Mrs. Pringle 
My Great Aunt 
Sister and I 
Wonder, 3 (c) 

Tliree Females. 
Heir at Law, 3 (c) 
Lucky Stars (c) 
Miss Chester, drama, 3 
Old Offender, 2 (c) 
l*lot and Counterplot (c) 
Roll of the Drum, drama, 3 

Seven Females. 
Too Much for Good Nature 



(c) 



Adelgitha, play, 6 (c) 8 

*mbrose Gwinnett, drama, 8 (c^ . .10 

Ipnement, 4 ' 9 

■naby Rudge 14 

gor, drama, 3 (c) 12 



p 
4 
3 
5 
5 
4 



Bird in Hand, comic drama, 8 (c). . 9 
Black Domino, comic drama, 8 (c) 7 

Blow for Blow, drama, 3 7 

Bride of Lndgats, comedy (c) ... .10 
Brigand, drama, 2 (c) 10 



F 

3 
6 
4 
2 
2 



AMATEURS OATALOOUE. 



i 



M 

Bratns, tragedy, 5 (c) 12 

Castle Si)ectre, play, 3 (c) 10 

Cato, tragedy, 5, (c) 10 

Checkmate, comedy, 2 7 

Charms, drama, 4 8 

Children in the Wood, 2 (c) 9 

Critic, drama, 2 (c) 8 

Crown Prince, comic drama, 2 (c)... 8 

Daddy Gray, 3 8 

Deeds not Words, drama, 2 15 

Damon and Pytliias, play, 5 (c) 10 

Double-Faced People, comedy, 3 ...11 

Doves In a Cage, comedy, 2 10 

Duel, farce 10 

East Lj'nne, 3 9 

Ella Rosenberg, drama, 2 (c) 10 

Eugene Aram, drama, 3 (c) 10 

Felons Bonds, 3 10 

Fire Kaiser, drama, 3 (o) 12 

Foundling of the Forest, drama, 3 (c) 8 

Golden Farmer, drama, 3 (c) 8 

GlinGath,4,drama(c) 10 

Grace Darling, drama, 2 9 

Handy Andy, farce 11 

Happiest Day of my Life 6 

Honeymoon, comedy, 3 or 5 (c) ... 8 

House Dog, farce 10 

Housekeeper, comedy, 8 9 

Hunchback, play, 5 (c) 12 

HundredThousandPonnd8,comedy,3 9 

Hundred Pound Note, farce 9 

Hunter of Alps, comic drama, 2 (c) 9 
Husband for an Hour, drama, 2 (c) 9 

Iron Chest, play, 6 (c) 10 

Jealous Wife, comedy, 3 (c) 10 

John Stafford, 4rama, 8 (c) 12 



F 

4 

3 

2 

5 

6 

4 

6 

4 

4 

6 

4 

4 

4 

3 

7 

3 

6 

4 

4 

4' 

4 

3 

3 

7 

7 

4 

3 

3 

2 

4 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 



M ] 

Julius Ciesar, tragedy, 5 (c) 21 

Katherine and Petruchio, comedv, 

3(c) 10 

Lady of the Lake, drama, 3 (c) 11 

Last Man, drama, 2 (c) 9 

London Assurance, comedy, 5 — Is.. .10 
London Bridge, drama, 5 (c) — Is . .14 

Lord Damley, drama, 2 (c) 12 

Madame Angot 8 i 

Married Daughters, comic drama, 2 5 } 
Jlonsieur Tonson, farce, 2 ........ 10 < 

My Wife— What Wife ? 8 ^ 

Mar>' Edmonstone, drama, 2 (c). ... 8 < 

Ner^'ous Man, farce, 2 10 J 

Our Domestic, farce, 2 6 ( 

Paper Wings, comedy, 8 13 4 

Past and Present, 3 (c) 9 4 

Past Ten o'clock, farce 9 i 

^eggy Green, farce, 1 3 1( 



Poor Gentleman, comedy, 3 (c). . . .10 
Prisoner of War, comedy, 2 (c). . . .10 
P>'gmtdion and Galatea, comedy, S r> 

lUvals, comedy, 5 (c) 8 

Robber's Wife, drama, 2 (c) 10 

Schoolfellows, comedy, 2 (c) 10 

Shepherd of Derwent Vale, drama, 

2(c) 10 

She Stoops to Conquer, comedy, 3 

or 5 (c) 10 

Simon Lee, drama, 3 10 

Speed the Plough , comedy, 3 (c) . .10 

Sweeny Todd, drama, 3 (c) 9 

Teddy the Tiler, farce 12 

Test of Truth, 2 (c) 10 

Victims, comedy, 3 9 

X Y Z, farce, 2 13 



4 
I 

4 
4 
1 

8 



3 
3 
8 
3 
4 
6 
C 
4 



BURLESaUfiS & EXTRAVAGANZAS. 

The following list comprises thosd pieces least dependant on scenic effects, and which 

Ftmale aid. Costumes will be requisite in 



can be performed with or without 
all of them. Price Sixpence each. 

p 
2 
2 
2 
3 
4 



Acis and Galatea (Plowman) 7 

Aladdin, the Wonderfiil Scamp .... 8 

Alcestis 5 

Alfred the Great 11 

All Baba, or Thirty-nine Tliieves. . 8 
Alonzo the Brave, or Faust and 

Itoogene 7 

Amoroso, King of Little Britain . . 5 2 

Babes in the Wood 7 4 

Babes in the Wood, comic, part 3 . . 7 

Bee and the Orange Tree (Byron) 7 4 

BUly Taylor 9 1 

Black-Eyed Susan (Bumand) ....10 8 

Blossom of Chumington Green . . 7 1 
Blue Beard (a serio-comic Oriental 

Romance, l)y Bishop Heber 4 2 

Blue Beard (Byron) 6 3 

Bombastes Furloso 5 1 

Camaralzaman (Byron) 5 4 

Calypso 3 4 

Cast King of Grenada 6 4 

Chang-Ching-Fou 8 2 

Cherry and Fairstar 6 8 

C%rononhotonthologos 8 6 

Cinderella (Byron) 6 4 

Der Frelschutz (Uyron) 8 4 

Dido 9 5 



U F 



Doge of Duralto 7 

Douglas Travestie 6 

Ernani 8 

Esmeralda 9 

Fair Rosamond 8 

Fair Rosamond's Bower 1 

Faust (Burlesque) 7 

Golden Fleece 4 

" Grin" Bushes 6 

Hamlet Travestie Id 

Ivanhoe 9 

Ixion 6 

King Alfired and the Cakes 

(Brongh's Burlesques)— Is 3 

Lady of Lyons (Byron) 7 

L'Afrtcaine (5 

La! Snnnambula! (H}-ron) 7 

Little Don Giovanni 6 

Lord Lovel and Lady Kancy Beil G 

Lord Bateman (Byron) 

Loves of Lord Bateman and Fair 

Sophia 6 

Lucia di Lammermoor (B>Ton) . . 6 

Lncretia Borgia (Byron) 9 

Macbeth Travestie 13 

Mazeppa 8 

Mary Turner 9 



2 
3 
4 

4 

y 

2 
4 
1 
2 
2 
10 

1 
8 
4 
h 
b 
1 



2 
1 
o 

8 
3 



8 



AMATEUR S CATALOGUE. 



Mazonrka 

Miller and his Men . . 
MissEily O'Connor .. 
Norma Travestie 
Nymph of Lurleyberff 
Orplieus and Eurydice 
OiT)heus in the llayranrket 
Othello Travestie 
Patient Penelope 

Popocatapetl 

Prince Amabel 
Quadrupeds 



M F 

6 3 



8 
G 
3 



2 
3 
3 



.. 5 
.. 5 
.. 8 
.. 3 
.. 6 
..10 



3 
1 
7 
2 
1 
1 
6 



Richard ye III, 

Robert Macaire (Byron) 

llobin Hood (Bnrnand) 

Robinson Crusoe 

Rumplestiltskin 

Stranger, by Reece 

Tell with a Vengeance 

llmonr, The Tartar 

Tom Thumb 

The Motto 

Vllikins and Dinah 

William Tell (Brough's Barlesques) 



u 


F 


12 


s, 


18 


5 


lu 


r 


4 


3 ' 


8 


4 


8 


2 


7 


3 


9 


3 


3 


1 


7 






SENSATION SERIES, 

Price Sixpence each. 
Very short, but very astonishing Melo- dramas, suited for Fetes. 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



The Blazing Burgee 
The Port-Admiral 
Braganzio the Brigand 
The Tyrant, the Slave the Victim 
ard the Tar 



6. 

7. 

8. 



Domestic Hearthstone 

Pretty Jane 

Alice the Mystery 

Rose of Stinging Nettle Farm 



H. J. BTRON'S SENSATION DRAMAS 

For the Back Peawinq Room. With many Cuts, One Shilling. 

OPERETTAS 



Price 



M 

8 
5 
1 
10 
2 



Dolly 

Good Night, Senor Pantaloon 

Haunted Mill 

Highland Reel 

Jeanette's Wedding Day . . 

Jessie of Dunblaine 8 

Loan of a Lover 4 

Lost and Found 8 

Madame Angot (3) 7 

Midas 8 

No Song, no Supper 6 

No! 4 



Sixpence each. 

F il 

Of Ag« To-morrow . . . . . . 3 

Poor Soldier 7 

Quaker 4 

Rosina . . 6 

Ring and the Keeper . . . . 1 
Swiss Cottage . . 2 



1 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 
2 
6 
6 
3 
3 



Two Blinds (1) 
Two Gregories 
Trombalcazar.. 
Waterman 
Who's the Heir? 



2 
3 
3 
2 

1 



Who Stole the Clock 6 



DARKEY DRAMA. 

PHce One SMlliv-g each Part. 
A Collection of approved Ethiopian Acts, Scenes, Interludes, &c. 



Pakt I.— The Echo, for 2 i)rincipals and 
1 non-speaker; Deaf— in a Horn, 2 
chara. ; Railroad Explosion, act in 2 
scenes for company ; Dar's-de- Money 
(Othe.^o burlesque), 2 char. ; Tinpa- 
nonion, musical act for principals and 
company ; Stocks Up, Stocks Down, 2 
principals and instrumental quartette; 
Challenge Dance ; De Trouble Begins 
at Nine, 2 chars. ; Scenes in the Studio, 
3 chars. ; 16,000 Years ago, 3 chars. 

Part XL — Virginia Mummy, farce, 7 
chars. ; Mischievous Nigger, 6 chars. ; 
Jolly Millers, 4 chars. ; Sham Doctor, 
6 chars. ; The Coopers, 7 chars. 

Paht in.— Quack Doctor, 6 char. ; Oh, 
Hush, or. The Virginny Cupids, 4 
chars. ; The Troublesome Servant, an 
Ethiopian interlude, 2 chars. ; Rooms 
to Let without Board, and Ethiopian 
farce, 3 chars.; The Black Shoeraaker,a 
negro farce,6 chars,; Uncle JeflF,7 chars. 



Part IV.— An Unhappy Pair, an Ethio- 
pian farce, 3 chars. ; Sport with a 
Sportsman, an Ethiopian extravagance, 
2 chars. ; Three Blacksmiths, an ori- 
ginal Ethiopian eccentricity, 3 chars. ; 
A Night in the New Hotel, an original 
African-fancy, 3 chars. ; The Great Ar- 
rival, an Ethiopian scene, 3 chars. ; 
Tlie Hop of Fashion, a negro farce, 13 
chars. 

Part V. — The Magic Penny, a nigger 
melodrama, 8 chars. ; Fetter-lane to 
Gravesend, or, a Dark Romance, from 
the " Railway Library," 3 chars. ; 
Tailor's Strike, or. Highest Price for 
Left-off Clothes, an original dftrkey 
drama, 3 chars. ; Old Hunks, an orir 
ginal sketch, 3 chats, ; Handy Antly, a 
darkey sketch, 2 char. ; Vilikens and 
Dinah, a negro farce, 5 chars. 
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MRS. JARLET'S FAR-FAMED WAXWORKS. 

In Two Parts, price One Shilling e:ich» 

A new and unique entertainment, which affords a fund of amusement for all ages. 
Very popular to raise funds for Schools, Churches, Societies. &c., &c. 



Part 1. 
Sir. Jarley — Little Nell— John and 
Peter — The Chinese Giant — Mrs. Jack 
Sprat— Two-headed Girl — Lord Byron- 
Sewing Woman— Childe Harold— Mrs. 
Winslow— The Live Yankee— Captain 
Kidd— TheOld-fashionedSewingMachine 
— A'ictira — The Cannibal — The Mermaid 
—The Bachelor — The Maniac — His Lady 
Love — TheSiameseTwins — MotherGoose 
— The B«y that stood on the Burning 
Deck— Little Bo-Peep— The Giggler— 
The Dwarf— Old King Cole— Blue Beard 
— llie Contraband — Signorina Squallini 
— Babes in the Wood — Jack Sprat— Little 
Red Riding Hood— Fair One with Golden 
Locks. The Antique Chamber (lately 
addid) — Models represented : Jupiter — 
Jun*- Bacchus — Minerva — Apollo— 
Hebe — Mars — Cupid. 



Part IT. 
Chamber of lienufy—OT^eninft Speech of 
Mrs. Jarley — Sleeping Beauty and the 
Prince— Queen Eleanor and Fair Kosa- 
mond — John Alden and Priscilla— l.'c- 
bcccaandRowena — Alonzothelirave.Tiid 
Fair Imogene — The (Gracchi — lieatrice 
Cenci. Chamber of Horror's: MrsJarley's 
Speech— Medusa — Violante — Vampire- 
Father Time — Savnge and Ilia Flying 
Victim — liutflan disarmed by a Smile — 
Spoiled Child— Bearded Woman — Man 
Monkey. Jlistorical Chambei': Mrs. Jari- 
ley's Speech — Joan of Arc — Robin Hood 
—Alexander Great — Robinson Crusoe-^ 
King Alfred — Diogenes — Jfan with the 
Iron Mask — Nero — King Cophetua and 
the Beggar Maid. Shakesperian Chain>- 
ber: Mrs. Jarley 's Speech — Lady Macbeth 
— Titania — Ophelia — Juliet — King Lear 
— Ilermione- Richard 3rd. 



TONY DENIER'S PARLOR PANTOMIMES. 

In Ten Parts, Price One Shilling cents each. Each cowplete in one Act, 



No. I. — A Memofr of the Author. By 
Sylvester Bleeker, Esq. ; How to ex- 
press the various Passions,Aetions,&c.; 
The Four Lovers, or Les Rivales Ren- 
dezvous (c) m. 5, f. 2; The Frisky 
Cobbler, or Tlie Rival Artisans, (c) m. 
6, f. 2. 

No. II.— The Rise and Progress of Panto- 
mime; The Schoolmaster, or The 
School in an Uproar, m. 4, f, 4 ; Belle 
of Madrid, or A Muleteer's Bride,m.4, 
f. 2 ; La Statue Blanche, or The Lover's 
Stratagem, m. 6, f. 1. 

2^0. III.— M. Dechalumeau, or The Birth- 
day Fete, ra. 6, f. 3 ; The Demon Lover, 
or The Frightened Family, m. 5, f. 1 ; 
Robert Macaire, or Les Deux Fiigitifs, 
m. 8, f. 2. 

No. lY. — Jocko, tlie Brazilian Ape, or 
The Mischievous Monkey, m. H, f. 2 ; 
Tlie Conscript, or How to avoid the 
Draft, m. 7, f. 2 ; The Magic F"lute, or 
The Magician's Spell, m. ^\ f. 1. 



No. V. — TheVivandiere,or The Daughter 
of the Regiment, m. 8, f. 1 ; Dame Trot 
and her Comical Cat, or The Misfor- 
tunes of Johnny Greene, m. 6, f. 3. 

No. VL— Godcnski, or The Skaters of 
Wilnau, m. 6, f. 2 ; The Enchanted 
Horn, or The Witches Gift, m. 4, f. 3. 'r 

No. VIL— Thp Soldier for Love, or 4 
Hero in Spit« of Himself, m. 9, f. 2 j 
Simeon's Mishaps, or The Hungarian 
RendeKvous, m. 5, f. 5. 

No. VIII.— The Village Ghost, or Lov<» 
and Murder both Found Out,m.4,f. 2 : 
J'he Fairies' Frolic, or The Good Wife's 
Three Wishes, m. 6, f. 4. 

No. IX.— The Rose of Sharon, or The 
Unhickly Fisherman, m. 5, f, 2 ; Pongo^ 
tJie Intelligent Ape, and the Unfor- 
tunate Overseer, m. 6, f. 2. 

No. X. — Mons. Toupet, the Dancing 
Barber, or Love and Lather, m. 4, f. 2 ; 
Vol. au Vent and the Millers, or A 
Night's Adventures, m. 5, f. 1. • 



ETHIOPIAN DRAMAS 

Price Sixpence each. Sent bg Mail, on Eeceif>t of Price, 

New Series. 



Female characters are always assumed 
by Males. ' m f 

Academy of Stars One Scene 5 

Arrival of Dicjcens „ „ 6 

Blackest Tragedy of All „ „ 7 
Black Ole Bull „ „ 4 

Blinks and Jinks » # » 3 

Boardhig School „ „ H 



Cousin Joe's Visit 
Dead Alive 
Deaf as a Post 
Deserters 
Echo Band 
Intelligence Office 
Jecmes the Poet 
Lucky Number 
No Tutor, or Man Fish 









»» »» 

One scene 



»» 
♦» 



»» 
»> 
n 
»» 
»» 



M 
2 
3 
2 
4 
3 
2 
2 
3 
5 



F 
1 







1 
1 
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Kip Van Winkle 

Running tho Blockade 

Somebody's Coat 

Ten Days in the Tombs 

Tom and Jerry 

Trip to Paris 

Two Pompeys 

Upper Ten Thousand 

Who Stole the Ctilckens? 



f* 

»» 



n 



If 



»» »» 

One scene 



>» 



n 



M 

8 
8 
8 
3 
8 
5 
4 
8 
2 



F 
1 


1 




1 


2 




Old Series. 



One Scene 



n 



n 

act 
it scene 
Two acts 
One scene 



Actor and Singer 

Black Statue 

Black Shoemaker 

Black Mail 

Black Crook Burlesque 

Bone Squash 

Box and Cox 

Cnmille 

Challenge Dance 

Comedy of Errors 

Coopers 

Corsican Twins 

Deaf in a Horn 

De Trouble begins at 9 

Feast 

Fenian Spy 

Fighting for the Union 

Orcat Arrival 

Hamlet the Dnlnty 

Haunted House 

Highest Price Left-off Clothes 1 act 

Hop of Fashion One scene 

Howls from the Owl Train I act 

Hypochondraic One scene 



n 
f 

Four 
One 



n 



» 



»» 
n 



n 



M 



n 






n 



n 

n 



it 



n 




2 
2 

2 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 

1 


3 





Six Scenes 
One ,, 



» 



Two „ 
One scene 



tt 
tt 



n 
n 



act 
scene 



yt 
It 



Jack's the Lad 

Jolly Millers 

Les Miserablcs 

Blazeppa 

Magic Penny 

Mischievous Nigger 

Mystic Spell 

New Year's Calls 

Nobody's Son 

No Cure no pay „ 

Oh! Hnsh,orVirg'nyCupids„ 

Old Dad'« Cabin 

Old Hunks 

Othello 

Portrait Painter 

Quack Doctor 

Quarrelsome Ser^'aIft8 

IMval Lovers 

Robert Make Airs 

Rooms to Let 

Rose Dale 

Scenes at Gurney's 

16,000 Years ago 

Sham Doctor 

Shylock 

Sports on a Lark 

Stage Struck Darkey „ „ 

The Three Black Smiths „ act 

Thieves at the Mill Four scenes 

Ticket Taker One „ 

Troublesome Servant ,, „ 

Turkeys in Season „ act 

Uncle Jeff Two scenes 5 

United States Mail One scene 2 

Villikins and his Dinah „ „ 4 

Virginia Mummy »» » 6 

William Tell „ „ 4 

Wreck .. .. 4 



» 

n 



tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 



Three 

Four 

One 



tt 
tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 

tt 



rt 



tt 



7 

3 

3 

7 

6 

4 

7 

4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

4 

9 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

5 

3 

2 



»» 



tt 



I 

i 

1 


3 
1 
2 

3 


!' 


1 
i 
1 



m 

•1 

1 ' 

1 





3 

3 



1 



3 







3 

3 

1 



3 

1 



PIECES FOR MALE CHARACTERS ONLY. 



Price Sixpmce each. 
No. of 



Char. 
.. 1 
.. 2 



Up to Tewn and Back Again. . 
Number One Round the Comer 

Two Gents in a Fix 2 

Hugger Mugger^ farce 2 

Unwarrantable Intrusion . . . . 2 

Two in the Morning* 2 

Good Night's Rest* 2 

Two Blinds, opera bouffe . . . . 2 

More Free than Welcome . . . . 8 

Taming a Tiger 8 

Cox and Box 8 

Sent to the Tower 8 

Fast Train 3 

Two Gay Deceivers 8 

A Very Pleasant Evening . . . . 3 

* Translations from the same Original. 



No. of 
Char. 

Last King of Granada 10 

Sylvester Daggerwood 8 

Left the Stage 8 

Guy Faux ( Comic Beciter, Part 4) . . 3 
Fumisbed Apartments . . . . 5 

Pyramus and Thisbe Comic SeeiieTf 

Parte) < 

Rival Pages (on the public stage, the 
two Pages are represented by Fe- 
males in male attire) . . . . 7 

End of the Tether 8 

Roman Actor 10 

Race for a Dinner 10 

All ate 10 



TEMPERANCE FLAYS 

Price Sixpence each. 



M F 

Drunkard's Children, drama, 2 15 6 

Ten Nights in a Bar Room, drama/>,l 1 5 

Drunkard, or the Fallen Saved,d.,5,12 5 
Fifteen Years of a Drunkard's Life, 

melodrama, 2 10 4 

:tle. drama, 2 11 6 



IC F 

Drunkard's Doom, romantic dra.,3 15 3 

Aunt Dinah's Pledge, drama, 2 . . . . S 3 

Drunkard's Warning, (c) drama, 8 6 8 
Fruits oiftie Wine Cup, drama, 8. . 6 

Temperate Doctor, drama, 2 10 4 

Fatal GlassDrama, 8 11 9 



AMATEURS CATALOGUE. 



A LIST OF IRISH PRINTED PIECES, 

In which an Irish Charaeter is predominant. 



Andy Blake 
Barney the Baron 
Born to Good Luck 
Colleen Bawn 
Confounded Foreigners 
Don Paddy De Bazan 
EUy O'Connor 
Gentleman from Ireland 
Groves of Blarney 
His Last Legs 
How to Pay the Rent 
Invinclbles 
Irish Post 
Irish Doctor 
Irish Tiger 
Irish Tutor 



Price Sixpence each, 

Irish Attorney 

Irishman in London. 

Irish Dragoon 

Irish Lion 

Ireland as it Was 

Ireland and America 

Irish Ambassador 

Irish Assurance 

Irish Yankee 

Irish Engagement 

King O'Neill 

Knight of Arva 

Love-a-la-mode 

More Blunders than One 

Omnibus 

0' Flanagan and Fairies 



Othello Travestie 

Paddy Carey 

Paddy Miles 

Paddy the Piper 

Keview 

Robber's Wife 

Rory O'More 

Ser^'ants by Legacy 

Shandy Maguire 

Siamese Twins 

Shooting the Moon 

St. Patrick's Eve 

That Rascal Pat 

White Horse of the Peppers 



The Vocal Music of Shakespeare's Plays 



With Pianoforte Accompaniment, adapted 
Shakespeare, in single plays. «. d 



6. 
20. 
13. 
14. 
17. 
18. 
15. 

9. 
10. 



Thou Soft flowing Avon (with 

Titles and Index of the Work) 1 

Antony and CledJ)atra 1 

As You Like it 2 

Cymbeline 1 o 

Hamlet 1 o 

Henry IV., Part 2 1 

Henry VIII l o 

King Lear 1 o 

Love's Labour Lost 1 

Macbeth 2 6 



for binding with any modem edition 

s. 
8. Pleasure for Measure 1 

4. Merchant of Venice 2 

16. Merry Wives of Windsor 2 

3. Midsummer Night's Dream 4 

19. Much Ado About Nothing 1 

12. Othello 1 

21. Romeo and Juliet 1 

2. Tlie Tempest 2 

7. Twelfth Night 1 

5. Two Gentlemen of Verona .... 1 
11. Winter's Tale 1 



of 
d, 




6 


6 
6 

6 



Complete in Itvo Vols. Cloth, £1 5*. 



Juvenile Plays- 

For Home Ferformaptce, One Shilling 

H F 

King Alfred and the Cakes . ." 4 2 

Blue Beard . . . . ..62 

Jack and the Bean Stalk. . . . 2 3 

Old Poz . . . . ..32 

Organ Grinder . . . . ..23 



Pieces of Pleasantry. 

For Frivate Ferformance during 
the Solidays. By J. B. Planche. 
Frice One shilling. 

Stirring the Pudding (a mirthftil morality 
for Cnristmas), 6 ; Compliments of the 
Season (a fanciful interlude for New 
Year's Eve), 6 ; The King of the Bean 
(a mediseval masque for Twelfth Night. 

Charades in Action ; 

OR, PLAYS WITHOUT WORDS 

BY THE BROTHERS MATHBW. 



Containing thirtyCha^ades,^vith each Scene 
illustrated, so that the mast prominent 
characteristics can be easily repre- 
ented. 

Nurseryrhymia ; or, The 

Party, the Prince, and the Pie. A 
Christmas Play for Children. A very 
pretty little amateur burlesque, told in 
rhjTne, and so simple that the youngest 
can understand ; and is very amusing. 
Fully explained, and easily got up. Price 
Sixpence. 

Fairyland; or the Riddle 

and the Key. An original Fairly Ex- 
travaganza for Children, by A,fred Pax- 
ton. Author of J* Nurseryrhymia." 
Price Sixpence. 

A Nursery Pastoral, being 

a Midsummer Madness for Midwinter, 
in three scenes. An original Christmas 
play for children, by Alfred Paxton. 
Frice Sixpence. 

Prince Nysee Nosey. A fairy 

Extravaganza in one act,by Miss Keatingj 



AMATEUR'S CATALOGUE. 



SERIO-COMIC DRAMAS— FOR MALE^OHARACTEBS ONLY. 

Two Farts Price One Shilling each. 

No. of 



Char. 
'ART 1.— Joseph in Egypt — a sacred 
Drama ... .. .. .. ..6 

Harvest Storm — a domestic drama 9 
Cross of St. John- a serious drama 13 
Blind Boy— a Melo-drama.. .. 10 



No. of 
Char. 
Part 2.— The Test of Truth . . . . 9 

The T>\o Brothers 4 

Grandfather's Story 4 

The Brigand and his Son . . . . 



COMIC DRAMAS FOR COLLEGE, CAMP, AND CABIN. 

CONSISTINa OF PIECES WITHOUT FEMALE CHABACTEBS; 



Fricc One Shillivg each Part. 



'ART 1.— Spanking Legacy 
Furnished Apartments 
Spectre Bridegroom 
Martyr to Science ... 
Illustrious Stranger 

'ART 2. — Smoked Miser 
Sleeping Draught ... 
Cherry Bounce 
All at Coventry 

»ART 8.— Make Your Will 



• • • 

• • • 



No. of 
Char. 
• .. 5 
... 6 
... 6 
... 4 

... o 

6 
9 
6 
9 
7 
8 



• • • 

• • « 



Fortune's Frolic 

D'ye Know Me Now ? 

Babes in the Wood 

PART 4. — Poisoned 

Box of Mischief 

Jack of all Trades .. 

Sudden Arrival 
Part I. — Look Before You Leap 

Settling the Verdict . . 

Count and Secretary 



No. of 
Char. 
5 
6 
8 
7 

12 
5 
5 
5 

12 
5 , 



EVENING'S ENTERTAINMENT. 

Price One Shilling. 

Jonsisting of a Comedy, by Scribe ; Burlesque and Farce, by Thomas W. Kobertson 
uthor of " Caste." m 

Hass of Water (comedy . . . . . . . . . . . . 2 acts 4 

lobinson Crusoe (burlesque) . . . . . . . . . . 1 

/antab (farce) . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 1 



>» 
» 



8 1 
3 2 



PARLOUR MAGIC. 



A Manual of nearly 400 amusing Experiments, Transmutations, Sloights and Sub- 
leties. Legerdemain, &c. For the Instruction ann Amusement of Youth. 9S0 
•ages. Price Is. 6d. 



ROUND GAMES FOR ALL PARTIES. 

A Collection of the greatest Variety of Family Amusements, for Fireside or Pic- 
lic, for the use of old and young, and adapted to the understandings of children 
rom the age of seven to seventy. Price Is 6d. 



THREE DRAMAS. -SCRIPTURAL AND HISTORICAL. PRICE 

ONE SHILLING. 

Joseph and his Brethren ; Daniel in the Lions' Den ; Sir Thomas More. 

Arranged fo^ Male Characters only, and as performed at St. Mango's 

College, Glasgow. 



BROUGH'S BURLESQUE DRAMAS, PRICE ONE SHILLING. 

CONTAINING 



King Alfred and the Cakes 
V^illiam Tell . . 
Orpheus and Eurydice . . 



for 4 charactrrs< 
7 






\ 
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MISS kbating's dramas for boys. 

Price One ShiUinfft contain the following Pieces, 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 



Plot of Poteentausend— a Comic Drama 
Incog — a Farce 

Poor Relation — a Comic Drama 
The Talisman — a Drama . . 



for 10 characters. 
7 
7 
7 



M 



HOME PLAYS FOR LADIES. 



This series of Plays has been prepared for and entirely composed of Dramas for 
Female Characters only, and it has been a source of sincere pleasure to the Editor 
to know how much harmless enjoyment has occured from these little works — which 
have received the sanction of very high religious authorities. 

Price One Shilling each Part. 
Char, 



Part I. — School for Daughters . . 14 

Mrs. Willis's Will 6 

Duchess of Mansfeldh . . . . 7 

Part II. — Slighted Treasures, petite • 

comedy 4 

A Slight Mistake, farce . . . . 5 

La Roseire, comedy 10 

Who's to Inherit ? comedy . . . . 9 



Part III. — Christmas Gambol 

Peasant Queen 

Gaflflr Grey's Legacy 

Mystery of Muddlewitz . . 
Part IV. — Lena and Gertrude 

Wenderful Cure 

My Aunt's Heiress . . 



Char. 

. 8 

. 10 

. 8 

. 7 

. 8 

. 4 

. 11 



Part V. — Quarrel of the Flowers 

Choosing a Bride 

My Daughter's Daughter , 

To be continued— Part VJ in Press. 



Char. 
. 10 
. 6 
. 5 



MISS KEATING' S FAIRY PLAYS AND HOME BaRLESQUES. 

Price Sixpence each. 



1. Beauty and the Beast 

2. Blue Beard 

3. Wliite Cat 

4. Cinderella 

5. Yellow DwaTf 

6. Aladf'in ... ... 

7. Puss in Boots 

8. Little Red Riding Hood 

9. Sleeping Beauty 
10. AliBaba ... 

^ 11. Nur8er}'rhymia 
^. 12. Fairy Land 
i 13. Ten Tortured Tutors 

14. Prince NyseeNosay.. 

15. A Nursery Pastoral.. 



Male Chars. 

3 

6 

4 

6 

6 

4 

7 

6 

6 

9 
•• 5 

6 
. 10 

3 

7 



Female Chars. 
4 
b 
5 
4 
7 
6 
6 
6 
8 
4 

3 

3 
8 



The object of this Publicatiou is to presen t a series of easy Extravagrnzis alto- 
gether independent of scenic aid, unobjectional in Lnngunge and thoroughly adapted 
to secure a joyous evening to Actors and Spectators. 



THE SERIES OF CHABABE FLATS, 

Will also be found exceedingly well adapted for Family Performance, as they are 
shorter than any play ; and from the variety of incidents and characters (each 
Syllable of course, forming the ground- work of the plot, and being an entire little 
drama) they alford opportunities for the enlistment of all ages in the dramatia 
perfonee. 



FOR THE 



MISS KEATING'S CHARADE DRAMAS 

DRAWING ROOM. 

Two Parts at One Shilling e&ch.—fPartlg in Verse,) 

Part I.— 1. Blue Beard Part II.— 1. Counterplot 
2. Phffiton 2. BUndfold 

a. Cataline 3. Outlaw 

4 Guy Faux 4. Sleeping Draught 
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miss keating's charade plays for the parlour 

Two Parts at One Shilling each.— (Partly in Verse. J 



Part 1.— 1. Banditti 
2. Aladdin 
8. Inspector 
4. Niglitmare 



Pabt II.— 1. Nightingale 
2. Matchlock 
8. Rebellion 



MISS PICKERING'S CHARADES FOR ACTING. 
Price One Shilling. — {Are all for Modern Costwne, and in Prose.) 

1. Homely | 6. Candidate | 5. Final 

2. Backbiting. < | 4. Mistake 



SIX CHARADES BY W. H. SMITH. 

Price One Shilling. 

1. Outrage I 3. Plaintiff I 5. Counterplot 

2. Courtship | 4. Coastguard | 6. Blue Beard. 



MISS FRANCIS'S CHARADE DRAMAS. 

Price One ShilliBg.— 0;w French and Three English. 

1. Woodman I 8. Chapeau. 

2. Kenihvorth 4. Chatterbox 



SIXPENCE EAGH. 



A WORD TOURNAMENT— FBOM "A MORNING CALL." 

{Dramatis Fersonoe.) 

Sir Edward AnnsMT (Light Comedian). 
Mrs. Chillinoton (Lady Ck)median). 

Commence page 4, from— Mrs. C. So, my gentleman,! am to surrender in les 
than a week," to page 10—** Sir E. There will come a day of reckoning." 

This scene is a quiet piece of •* chaflf" between Sir Edward Ardent and Mrs. CJhil* 
lington, in consequence of Sir Edward having made a bet that he would woo and 
win the widow, Mrs. C, within a week, and tlie knowledge of the bet having come to 
the lady's ears. 



TOM TACT AND FANNY FACT-peom " TIME TRIES ALL." 

Dramatis Persona. 

Tom Tact (Low Comedian) 
Fanny Fact (Chambermaid) 

Commencing Act 1, Scene 1, page 9, from—'* Enter Tom Tact, D.t.c," to page 10- 
" Tlie other in the savhigs' bank." 

This is an amusing little conversation which takes place between the couple at 

*>ip first, intnrvlow Tnm ttaa HmiTifR nbmif. thp. <>TnpnsA nf n RwpptliPnrf 
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THE RIVALS' STRUGGLE— pbom " THE WRECK ASHORE." 

PBICE ONE BHILLINO. 

Dramatis Personoe, 

Walteh Barnard (A Tragedian— virtuous.) 
Milks Bertram (A Tragedian — villainous.) 
Jemmt Starling (Low Comedian — Ploughboy.) 

Commence in Scene 1, Act 1., page 12, from— a gun is fired at l.u.e.," to page 14 — 
(" davUng a look of fury at Walter.'-') 

This is a sensation scene, and requires some little practice. "When well managed 
it is the meeting of the two rivals, when the villainous one forces the virtuous one 
into a quarrel, and taking an unfair advantage, is about to murder young Virtueus 
with a hatchet, when he is rescued by the opportune arrival ot Jemmy Starling. 



A YOUNG LADY WITHOUT ACCOMPLISHMENTS-feom 

" PERFECTION." 

Dramatit Personce. 

Charles Paragon (Light Comedian). 
Kate O'Brien (Lady Comedian). 
Susan. (Chambermaid) 

Commence from Scene IV., page 17— " Servant shows in CaAiiLEa and exit r." to 
page 21 — '* to a fraction of a woman." 

Charles Paragon, who has insisted that bis y/iCe shall have every perfection, falls in 
love w.th his father's M'ard, who says she is without accomplishments ; he proposes, 
nevertheless, and tl^n discovers she has — a cork leg ! 



THE DREGS OF POVERTY— from "THE RENT DAY." 

D/xtmatis Personce. 

Martin Hetwood (Tragedian). 
Rachel Hetwood (Lady Tragedian). 

Commence ft-ora the opening of Third Scene, First Act, to— ^* and leave this 
place for ever. * 

This is a severe little bit of melo-drama for actor and actress. Martin is on the eve 
of being turned out of the home of his fathers on " Rent Day." He is nearly mad 
with despair, and his wife tries to soften his anguish. 



IMPROPER LOVE-MAKING-FBOM " BETSY BAKER." 

Dramatis Personoe. 

Mr. Maruaduke Mouser (Low Comedian). 

Mr. Crumxt (Light Comedian or Walking Gentleman). 

Betst Baker (Chambermaid). 

Commence from page 6, from — " Critm. Too attentive by Half," &c., to page 13, 
ending—" Too late from Mrs. Major- General Jones." 

This scene is glorious fun. Crummy pays Betsy to make love to Mouser ; she 
carries it so far, that Mouser absolutely makes love to her. 



THE QUARREL SCENE-fbom " THE HUNCHBACK." 

Dramatis Personos. 

Master "Walter (Tragedian). 
Sir Thomas Clifford (Tragedian). 
Master Wilford \ 

SilSo? (Walking Gentlemen.) 

HOLDWELL I 

The Wliole of Scene 1, Act L 

M aster Walter, the "Hunchback," is insulted by Master Wilford and his friends 
Clifford will not let Master Walter fight, ond he Is at first very angry with Clifford, 
but afterwards is pleased with him. ^ 
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FASCINATION— PEOM " THE VICTOR VANQUISHED." 

Dramatis Personce. 

Charles XII. (played by Tragediftu or Old Man). 

Baron de Gortz (played by Low Comedian or by Old Miiii). 

Ink A (Lady Comedian). « 

Commence from Page 13— " Charles, I have been fooling," &c,, to page 19, at 
bottom, " A life of far more value than my own." , 

The plot of the scene is, that Inka plays her powers of fascination upon ^ 
Charles XII., to induce him to sign the pardon of her lover. The character of Inka ' 
is a very favourite one with ladies. It is a charming little part and the dress very 
picturesque. 



TIRED OF THE WORLD— pbom "THE BLIGHTED BEING." 

Drnmatis Personce. 

Job Wort (Low Comedian). 
• Ned Spanker (Light Comedian). 

Commence from page 7.— "Spanker goes up to table by R " &c., and ending 
page 10 — " Can you trifle thus, with a misery lik-e mine ?" 

The fun of this scene is the ludicrousness of Job Wort, who fancies he is tired of 
the world. The liveliness of Ned is a capital foil for him. 



THE TIGER AND THE MAID— from " THE UNFINISHED 

GENTLEMAN." 

Dramatis Personce. 

Jem Miller (Low Comedian). 
Chintz (Chambermaid). 

The whole of the lirst scene. 

This is a nice little scene, that requires quiet acting, and always goes well. It 
is nothing more than an ordinary meeting of lovers who have a partiality for the 
use of such words as " valitudinarious " and " hoppycondropical." 



These are a few scenes Mhich will give you an idea how selections shouid be made. 
It would be no trouble to me to take 500 extracts of the same kind, but this is not 
the place to do so. 

I will now give you a classification of a ifew entire plays, with an account of their 
character, so that it will be at once seen whether they are fit for the strength of the 
Drawing-room Theatrical Company. 



A List of Plays for Drawing Room 

Representation. 

T7F0 CHARACTERS EACIl. 

Two IN the JloRNiXG.— Contains one low comedian and one light comedian. Only 
one scene — a bedroom. A very easy play. 

No. 1, KouND THE Corner. — For one low comedian and one light comedian. One 
scene — a modem room. An easy play. 

Conjugal Lesson. — One low comedian and a chambermaid's part. This is a bed- 
room scene, and might in some houses be objected to. I 

Morning Call.— A most elegant little play, all enacted in a fasliionable drawing- 
m. It is merely a long " chaffy," conversation between a lady and a gentleman. . 
•*»nuire8 rather good acting to make it " go " briskly. 
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A Happy Pair.— Considered the best dualo^ue ever written. A leading gentleman 
and lady. 

A Lady and Gentleman in a Peculiarly Perplexing Predicament. — The 
two characters, a low comedian and a r,harabermaid (by the use of the word 
chambermaid, I do not mean that the character is that of a chambermaid, but that 
It is played by the lady who is engaged in professional theatres to play chambennaid'a 
or female low comedy parts) are obliged to occupy the same room in an inn. This 
play might be objected to in some country houses. 

A Most Unwarrantable Ixtrusion. — Two low comedy characters, one of which 
should be a fat old man. Scene — a merchant's drawing-room. 

Love and Rain,— An effective little comedy for a lady and gentleman. 



THREE CHARACTERS, 

Box AND Cox. — Two low comedians and one old woman. One scene — a lodging- 
house bedroom. Play very easy, but requires two very good low comedians to 
balance the want of novelty, as it Is so well known. 

Cox AND Box.— An alteration of Box and Cox — for three male singers. The music 
by A. Sullivan is characteristic and good. 

A Silent Woman.— A capital little piece, for an elderly gentleman, a young one, 
and a lady. 

Delicate Ground. — A light comedian, a walking gentleman, and a lady light 
conif dian. This is one of the best plays that can be performed in a drawing-room. 
The scene is easily managed, and costumes pretty. Time— French Republic. Citizen 
Sfnig Froid and Pauline require good acting. 

"WiNsixo A Wife. — A petite comedy with two female and one male characters. 

WnicH Shall I Marry. — A good little piece for i\\o comedians and a soubrettei 
IjUt must have a set scene. 

The Victor Vanquished. — Two characters, which may be played by any two, either 
tragedian, light comedian, old man, or low comedian. The lady, too, /W«, may be 
either given to lady comedian or chambermaid. A capital drawing-room play ; 
very dressy. 

Sent to the Tower.— A dress farce for three males. 

Taming a Tiger. — An excellent farce for an irascible old man, a vivacious young 
gentleman, and a smart servant. 

More Free than Welcome. — A good modem farce for an old man, a smart 
comedian, and a low comedy servant 

A Vert Pleasant Evening. — A comic and easy farce for an old man, a light 
comedian, and a low comedian. 

Angel of the Attic— A tragedian, a low comedian, and a lady tragedian. One 
scene : an attic. Dresses— Time of the Revolution in France. Ihis is a rather 
serious little play. 



FOUR CHARACTERS. 

Betsy Baker.— A low comedian, a light comedian, a chambermaid and a lady 
comedian. This is a capital farce. One scene— a draAving room. Mouser and Betsy 
Baker are very favourite characters. 

BoMBASTUs FuRioso. — Three singing low comedians, and one singing chambermaid. 
Dresses very fine, grand, and funny. Scenery changes rather frequently, so it is 
difficult, although there are no set scenes required. A capital play, but has the fault 
of being hackneyed. 

The Istrioue.— Two light comedians, one low comedian with songs, and one 
singing chambermaid. Scenery easy. 

ViLLiKENB AND HIS DiNAH. — Three low comedians with songs, and one shiging 
chambermaid. This is a burlesque. Scenery easy. Dresses gorgeous and ad libitum 

Only a Half -Penny.— An old man, a low comedian, a lady comedian, and a cham- 
bermaid. This is a modern farce, depending upon the exertions of the low comedian. 
Scene easy. 

Love in Humble Life. — ^A capital serio-CQmic drama with three good parts. 
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FIV£ CHARACTERS, 

Oi'R Wipe. — A trasedian, although not a serious character, a light or low comedian, 
and an old man. Two ladies, one must be very pretty and fascinating, and the other 
her plainer sister. One scene rather t roublesome to manage. Dresses very showy and 
pretty. An excellent drawing room play. 

The Sentinel. — A tragedian, but not a tragic part, a light comedian, an old man, a 
low comedian who sings, and a capital singing part for a lady. Scenery rather 
troublesome. Soldiers required in the play, which gives it a pretty look. 

A Crnious Case.— One tragedian, one light comedian, two walking gentlemen, and 
one lady tragedian. This is a rather serious little diama. Scenery easy : modem 
drawing-room. 

A Blighted Being. — Two low comedians, a light" comedian, an Irishman, and 
chambermaid. Scenery easy : one modem room. 

Captain of the Watch. — One light comedian, one walking gentleman, one old 
man, a lady comedian, and a chambermaid. This is a pretty little comic drama, but 
the scenery is rather difficult. 

Swiss Swains. — A light comedian, with tenor songs, a low comedian, also with songs, 
an old man, an old woman, and a singing chambermaid. A capital little comedy, very- 
suitable when singing parts are required. Dresses pretty ; a set scene, rather difficult 
for a drawing room. 

As Like as Two Peas. — Two low comedians, one walking gentleman, an two 
chambermaids. A very good modern farce. Scenery easy. 

Done on Both Sides. — One old man, one light comedian, one low comedian, one 
old woman, and one chambermaid. A capital farce. All the characters are good ; 
it was acted by Charles Matthews, Buckstone, and Frank Matthews. Scene : — A 
modern small parlour. 

The Spitalfields Weavek. — A tragedian, a low comedian, a light comedian, a 
walking gentleman, and a lady tragedian. A very easy burletta. There is a ball- 
room scene, which could be better managed in a large country house than on the stage. 

Whitebait at Greenwich.— One low comedian, one old man, one light comedian, 
one old woman, and one chambermaid. A capital modern farce ; scenery easy. 

Cool as a Cucumber. — A light comedian, an old man, a walking gentleman, a lady 
comedian, and a chambermaid. A capital little farce. Scene— a modern drawing room 

Did You Ever Send Your Wife to Camberwell ?— A low comedian, an old 
man, two chambermaids, and one old woman. A very rattling, easy modem farce. 

An Affaib of Honor.— A good laughable piece .for three gentlemen and two ladies. 



SIX CHARACTERS, 

The Jacobite. — One tragedian, but not a very tragic part, one light comedian or 
walking gentleman, one low comedian, one lady comedian, and old woman, and one 
chambermaid. This is a nice little comic drama. Time, George II. Scenery rather 
difficult. 

A liOAN OF A Lover. — One walking gentleman, one ^nging low comedian, two old 
men, one lady comedian, and a singing chambermaid. This is a pretty little drama. 
Scenery easy, in Holland. Gertrude has a picturesque dress. 

A Phbnomenon'in a Smock Frock. — Two old men, two low comedians, a country- 
man and good part, the other a servant, a lady comedian, and a chambermaid. One 
easy scene. 

A Wonderful Woman. — Two light comedians, one walking gentleman, one low 
comedian, one lady comedian, and one chambermaid. This is a capital play. Dresses 
magnificent— time of Louis XIV. But the scenery is rather difficult. 

Naval ENOAGBMRNrs. — Two old men, one light comedian, one Irishman, one old 
woman, and one lady comedian. This is a good little comedy, but the scenes require 
ft-equently shifting. 

Anything for a Change. — Tavo old men, one light comedian, two lady comedians, 
and one chambermaid. This is a capital play for a private house. There is but one 
scene, a modern drawing room, and the dresses are those of the present day. 

Trying it On. — One light comedian, one ^^Iking gentleman, one old man, one old 
^ly, one lady comedian, and one chambermaid! Another modern farce well adapted 
I the drawing room. 
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A Daughteb to Mart. — A good modem farce for four moles and two females. 

Little Toddlekins. — One light comedian, an old man, one walking gentleman, 
one lady comedian, and two chambermaids. The ftin'of this pla}' is now-a-days 
generally increased by giving the part of Amanthis^ " Little Toddlekins," to sft»rae 
stout gentleman who has no beard or whiskers, and who is dressed up as a woman 
with the most outre crinoline, bustle, &c. 

A Thumpikng Legacy. — One old man, one low comedian, one tragedian made comic> 
two walking gentlemen and one chambermaid. This is one of the best farces ever 
written. Scenery easy, Dresses pretty. 

John DoBBS.--One old man, one light comedian, one low comedian, one walking 
gentleman, and two lady comedians. A capital farce, with only one scene ; a modern 
drawing room. 

The Two Bonn YCASTLES.— One old man, one low comedian, one light comedian, 
one chambermaid, and two lady comedians. This is an excellent farce, and jequires 
but one modern room. 



The foregoing selections of scenes and plays are amply sufficient to enable the pro 
moter of any theatricals in a country house to choose suitable pieces according to the 
strength of the company. 



^xtit\t% Mt'Utii i&s ^matrntjei* 



As amateurs do not, as a general thing, know how to get the different articles 
needed in giving their performances or even what those accessories are. We have 
decided to keep a stock of tlie best of their several kinds and offer them as below — 



TABLEAUX LIGHTS. 

These are always used to heighten the effect of a scene, and anyone who has wit- 
nessed a spectacular pl(iy knows that they are indispensable. Our Tableaux Lights 
are very easily used and are of the best manufacture. They are not liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, and are expressly made for amateurs. Plliinest directions ac- 
company each. We have the following colours. Red, Green, Pink, Blue, Violet, 
Lilac, White. 

All Colours, price each 1 

We particularly recommend the red and green, as they burn entirely without 
smoke or fumes. Our lights are dazzling in their brilliancy, requiring no reflectors. 



COLOUBED aTIRE IN BULK. 

Put up in one-half pound packages. Not less than half pound of each colour is 
sold in ^{/U*. This has to be sent by parcels delivery. Price per pound ... 8 



MAGNESIUM TABLEAUX LIGHTS. 

A metal capable of being ignited by a common match, and burning with great 
brilliancy, producing a light that can be seen thirty miles. Unequalled in beauty 
and brilliancy. This is the best light for moonlight and statuary. It is so intense 
that it cause gas light to cast a shadow. Price each package. Is. Od. 
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SPIRIT GUM. 



The beat in use, prepared expressiy for securing the moustachois, Whiskers, Crape, 
Hair, &c., &c. Will adliere strongly in the hottest weather. Price la. Ud. per 
bottle. 



PBEPARED WHITING. 

For Pantomines, Clown's faces, Statuary, &c. This is not affected by per- 
spiration. Price per box 1 



MONGOLIAN. 

Is a paste, for Indians, Mulattoes, &c., One Shilling. 



FBENCH'S AMATEUR OPERAS, 

FOR STAGE AND DRAWING-ROOM. 

Comprising some of the best works of the great composers and arranged so that they 
can be performed in any drawing-room. Eacn book is complete in itself containmg 
the Libretto, Stage Divectiom, Music, Coitumes, and Properties, elegantly finished and 
the size of ordinary music, illuminated cover. 

Tills series is superior to any other published. The^fbllowing are ready : — 

M F 8. d.* 

The Rose of Auvergne or " Spoiling the Broth," 1 att. Music by 

Offenbach 2 

The Blind Beggars, by Offenbach, 1 act 

The Barber of Bath, Offenbach 1 act 

My New JSIaid, composed by Charles Lecocq, 1 act 

A Fit of the Blues, composed by V. Robillard, 1 act 

Breaking the Spell, Offenbaach, 1 act 

Chilperic, Herve, 1 act • 

Crimson Scarf , Legouix, 1 act 

Forty Winks, Offenbach, 1 act 

Grass Widows, V. Gabriel, 1 act 

Magic Melody, Offenbach, 2 acts 

Cox and Box, Sullivan, 1 act , 
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THEATRICAL FACE PREPARATIONS. 

We would call the attention of our customers to the fact that all the preparations 
here advertised are the best manufactured, they are all imported by us direct from 
Paris, and they are guaranteed to be perfectly harmless. They are all ready to use. 

s. d. 

Rouge for the Theatre, in neat box each No. 1 1 

Rouge, very fine „ „ No. 2 1 

Rouge, finest quality made from flowers perftimed No. 3 1 6 

It is absolutely necessarj' to use some rouge when acting for a face without 
It looks perfectly white. This effect is produced by the foot and side lights. 
White for the Theatre (Blanc de Perle) same as Rouge No. 1 .... 1 

Jf yy ••• ••• ..• ••• ••# ■•• •<■ ••■ ••• X U 

>> 19 ••• ••• ••• ".t ... ■•• ... ••• ... X D 

This is used principally for the hands and arms, and also to heighten the 
effect of the Rouge on the face. In plays wliere sickness or fainting to be re- 
presented this is indispei^sable. 
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8. d. 

Pencils for the eye-lids and eye-brows 10 

Pencils for the veins (Crayons d'ltalie) 1- 

Grenadine for the lips, gives them a fine colour and improves the entire 

countenance 1 6 

Tablettes de Jouvence, a small box of rouge or white 1 

Boxes of Blue for Veins, with estamp used in putting it on, a superior 

article 8 

Fard Indien, used for eyebrows and eye-lids, very effective 3 

Etui Mysterieux (Mysterious Box) contains Crayons a Sourciels, Houppe, 

Rouge, Blanc, &c. 8 

Boxes of powder for the Hair. In neat boxes all ready to use, enough for 
several occasions. Indispensable in plays of the 16th, 17th and 18th 
centuries. 

\jWAU ••• ••• ••• ••» ••• ••• ••• •■• •■■ *>• ■•< A V 
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PREPABEB BUKNT CORE. 

For Negro Minstrels. This article we can recommend as it can be taken off as 
easily as put on. In which it differs from most all others manufactured.. In tin 
boxes enough for 50 performances. Price per box 1 



AMATEUR MAEE-TJF BOX. 

Containing Rouge Powders, Pencils, Hair Brushes, Spirit Gum, India 
Ink, Colours, Cosmetique, Hares' Foot, Burnt Cork, Scissors, Whiting, 
in fact every article needed in making up the Face. Each article is of 
the best quality, packed neatly in a strong Box, price Fifteen 
Shillings. 



UOHTinNO FOB PRIVATE THE- 
ATRICALS. 

Box containing the necessary material and full instructions for produchig the 
same without danger. Per Box, One Shilling and Sixpence. 



FRENCH'S SCENES FOR AMATEURS- 

From approved designs. Representing scenes suitable for any piece. These are in- 
valuable to amateur scene painters and also a great guide and help to a professional 

Price Coloured, each >• One Shilling. 

„ Plain, each ... .\ Sixpence. 



1. Cottage, Interior 

2. „ Exterior 

3. Wood 

4. Prison 

5. Field . 



6. Castle 

7. Street 

8. Palace 

9. Drawing-room 

10. Library 



11. Street, Foreign 
13. Roadsideinn with river 
and bridge 
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AHATETTSS CATALOGUE. 



MUSIC OF BTJRLESaXJES, OPERAS, ASJt 



DRAMAS TO LOAN. 



I 



Note.— Piano and vocal parts are marked p. v. The figures in colamns denote the 
PRICE per MONTH.— DEPOSIT: TWO MONTHS' HIRE. 



v.. 



s. 
Acis and Galatea, burl. p. v. ...10 
Agreeable Surprise, opera, p. v. ... 2 

Aladdin, opera 5 

Aladdin, [Miss Keating] burl. p. v. 2 

...20 
...15 
...10 
V. 6 
...20 
...15 
...15 
...20 
...15 



Aladdin, Byron, burl, p 

Ditto, 8 band parts 

AlcestiSjburl. p. V 

Ali Baba [Miss Keating] burl, p 
Ali Baba [Byron] burl. p. v. 

Ditto, 8 band parts 

All at C, p. V 

Alonzo the Brave, burl. p. v. 

Ditto, 9 band parts 
Ashore and Afloat, drama, 10 band 
parts... ... ... ... ...10 

Atalanta, burl., 6 band parts . . 7 
Bare-faced Imposters, farce, p. v.... 5 

Beauty and Beast [Keating] p. v.... 5 

Beggars' Opera, vocal score ... 3 

Black Beard, opera, p. v 3 

Black Eyed Susan, drama,fuUscore 6 



Black Eyed Susan, burl. p. v. ...20 

Ditto, 9 band parts 20 

Blind Boy, opera, p. v 3 

Blue Beard, drama, p. V 5 

Blue Beard Repaired, p. v 30 

Blue Beard [Byron's] burl. p. r. ...16 

Ditto, 6 band parts . . . .10 

Blue Beard [Miss Keating] p. v. ... 6 

Bombaites,p. v 7 

Ditto, 6 band parts 6 

Bronze Horse, drama, p. v 20 

Brown and the Brahmins, burl. p. v.l5 
Brother and Sister, opera, p. v. ... 5 
Bottle Imp, drama, 1 & 2 violiu,ba8so 3 

Cabinet, opera, p v 3 

Camaralzaman, extrav. p v . .15 

Camp, The, opera, p v . . . . 2 

Cast King of Granada, extrav., p vlO 
Castle Grim [Reece] comic op. p v 5 
Castle of Andalusia, opera, p v . . 3 
Castle Spectre, opera, p v . . . . 2 

Cataract of Ganges, dra, 6 band ptslO 
Charles XII, instrumental of song, 
" Rise, Gentle Moon " . . . . 3 

Children m the Wood, opera, p v... 2 
Ching Chang Fou, burl, p V ...10 

Cinderella [Byron] burl. 8 band pts 15 
Cinderella [Byron] burl, p v . .20 
Cinderella [Miss Keating] burl, p v 5 
Cinderella, opera, p v . . . . 7 

Clari, opera, p v , . . . . . 7 

Comus, opera, p v . . . . . . 6 

Court of Lyons, burl, p v . . . .15 

Cricket on 11 earth, dra. 10 bud pts 6 

Critic, opera, p V 2 

Dauguter of Danube, extra.v4band 
parts .. •• .. .. ..o 

Dearer than Life,drama, 9band pts 10 
Deeds not Words, drama, 11 band 

P&FcS •«• ••• at* ••• «««f 
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8. i. 

Devil's Bridge, opera, p y 7 6 

Dolly, comic opera, p V 15 

Ditto, 14 band parts 15 

Don Csesar de Bazan, drama, p t... 7 6 

Don Juan, pant., 4 band parts ... 3 6 

Dreamland, cantata, p v 10 

Duenna, opera, p V 3 6 

Duke's Motto, drama, 9 band parts 15 

Eddystone Elf, drama, 6 band parts 5 

Emani, burl., 9 band parts ...10 

Esmeralda, burl., pv 5 

Ditto, 10 band parts 15 

Exile, opera, p v 3 6 

Fair Helen, opera, p v 7 6 

Fair Rosamond's Bower, burl., p y 10 

Fairyland, fairy play, p v 7 6 

False Alarms [Braham] opera, p y 2 6 

False Alarms [King] opera, p v ... 3 6 

Fanchette, speretta, p v 5 

Farmer, opera, p V 3 6 

Farmer, opera, p v 2 6 

Father and Son, drama, 5 band pts 5 

Field of aoth of Gold, burl., p v.. .23 

Forest of Bondy, opera, p v ... 5 

Fortnnio, extrav., 9 band parts ...15 

Forty Thieves, opera, p V 2 6 

Fra Diavola, burl., p V 20 

Ditto, 9 band parts 15 

Frankenstein, burl. 6 band parts ... 5 6 

Frederick the Great, opera, p v ... 4 

Ganeni, vocal, 13 band parts ...15 

Gent, in Bl'k, [Gilbert] mus. d., p vl5 

Geraldine,p v lO 

Golden Fleece, song, " I'm still ... 

flutter," p V ... ' 1 

Graziella, cantata, p v 10 

Guy Mannering, drama, p v ...10 

Ditto, 6 band parts • 6 

Happy Man, p v.. . 3 6 

Ditto, 10 band parts 7 6 

Hamlet, grave-digger's song and 

accom 10 

Hartford Bridge, opera, p v ..26 

Harvest Home, pastoral cantata p v 10 

Haunted Mill, p v 3 6 

Haunted Tower, comic opera, p v 5 
Haunted Tower, opera, p v ..26 
He would be an Actor, full score ..26 

Highland Lassie Ballet, 3 band pts. 3 

Highland Reel, opera, p v 2 6 

High Life below Stairs, song, "All 

in a Livery" 1 

House that Jack Built, full score 10 

Ill-treated Trovatore, p. y 15 

Ditto, 9 band pcrts 15 

Illustrious Stranger, p. v 6 

Invincible, The, opera, p. v 5 6 

Ivanhoe, burl. p. v 15 

Ditto, 8 band parts 10 

Ixion, p. V 20 

Ditto, 9 band parts 15 
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Jack Sheppard (songs in) 1 

Jeanette's Wedding, p. v 16 

Joan of Arc, barl. p. v 16 

Joan of Arc, drama, 4 band parts . . 6 

Kenllworth, burl. p. v 20 

King Alfred and the cakes,biirl.p.v. 8 

Lady Godiva, vocal,and 13 bandpts.20 

Lady of Lyons, [Byron] burl. p. v.. .15 

Ditto, 5 band parts 10 

La Somnambnla [Byron] burl 15 

Ditto. 6 band parts 10 

Little Red Riding Hood, p. v 7 6 

Loan of a Lover, p. v 6 

Lock and Key, opera, p. v 2 6 

Lodoiska, opera, p. v 2 6 

Lord Lovel, p. v 7 6 

Lost and Found. 6 

Love in a Village, p. v 5 

Love in a Village, opera, p. V 8 6 

Love's Limit, comic opera, p. v 7 6 

Luke the Labourer, 6 band parts. . 2 6 

3Iacbeth,tragedy, v. score & 8 b. pt?.19 

Macbeth Travestie, p. v 7 6 

Ditto, 4 band parts 5 

l^radame Angot, p. v 5 

Maid and Magpie, drama, p. score... 3 6 

Maid and Magpie, [Byron] burl. p.v. 20 

. Ditto, 9 band parts 16 

Maid of Mill, opera, p.v 6 

Ijfaid of the Mill, opera, p. v 2 6 

Maid with Milking Pail (song) 1 

Manager Strutt, 8 band parts 6 

Mariner's Compass, drama, 11 b.p... 15 

Marriage by Lantern Light, p.v. ... 5 

Marriage Figaro, C'tess pt,w1th bass 6 

Mary Turrer, p. V 10 

Ditto, 12 band parts 16 

Masaniello, burl. p. v 20 

Masaniello, drama, 4 band parts 3 6 

Masaneillo, opera, p. V 10 

Matrimony, opera, p. V 3 6 

Mazeppa, burl. p. v 20 

IMtto, lOband parts 10 

Medea, burl, fall vocal score 10 

Ditto, 8 band parts 10 

Merchant of Venice(unpub.soRgs oO 2 

Midas, p. V 6 

Mids. Night's Dream, [Bishop] p. v. 7 6 

Military Billy Taylor, p. V 15 

Miller and Men, burl, p.v 10 

Ditto, 9 band parts 10 

Miller and Men, drama, 6 band parts 7 6 

Miller and his Men, opera, p. v 6 

Miller Out-witted, 3 band parts ... 2 6 

Mineraii, 3 band parts 2 6 

Mischief- Making, vocal & 13 b. pts 10 

Slonsieur Jacques, p. v 5 

Mother Geose, harl., orLg, p. v. . . 5 

Motto, burl., p. r 10 

Motto, burl. 9 band parts 16 

My Grandmother, opera, p. V 2 6 

MyPoU and my PartnerJoe,burl.p.v. 16 

No, 4 band parts 2 6 

No Song, no Supper, opera, p. v. ... 5 

Nurseryrymia, Fairy play, p. v. ... 6 

Of Age to-morrow, .opera 8 6 

Orpheus and Eurydice,[Brough]p.v. 2 6 

Padlock, The, opera, p. v 3 6 



8. d. 
Pas de Fascination, 8 band parts ... 6 

Patient Penelope, p. v 10 

Paul and Virginia, opera, p. v 3 6 

Peeping Tom of Coventry, opera,p.v. 3 6 

Perdita, burl. p. v 20 

Pet Dove [Gounod] com. op. fall v.sc. 6 

Pirates, opera, p.v 5 

Pizarro,p. V 3 

Ditto, 4 band parts 2 

Poor Soldier, opera, p.v 2 6 

Prize, The, opera, p. V 2 6 

Purse, The, opera 2 6 

Puss in Boots, [Planch(?] fall score 7 6 
Puss in Roots [Miss Keating] p. v. 6 

Quaker,p.v 6 

Raymond and Agnes, 3 band parts 3 
Rajrmond and Agnes, opera, p. v.... 7 6 
Rob Roy, p. V 6 

Ditto, 9 band parts 6 

Robin Hood, burl. p. v 15 

Ditto, 9 band parts 16 

Robinson Crusoe, p. v 6 

Review, p. V 6 

Robert Macaire, 4 band parts 2 6 

Rosina, opera, p. v 3 6 

Sentinel, p. v 6 

Ditto, 14 band parts 16 

SleepingBeauty [Miss Keating] p.v. 5 

Signor Pantaloon, p. v 20 

Swiss Swains, v, sc. opening chorus 5 
Sister's Sacrifice, 11 band parts. . . .16 

Sweethearts and Wives, p. V 6 

Swiss Cottage, p. v 6 

Ditto, 6 band parts 5 6 

Slave, The, opera, p. v 6" 

Son-in-law, opera, p.v 3 6 

St. David's Day, opera, p.v 3 6 

Siege of Belgrade, opera, p. v 2 6 

Shepherd of Cournoailles, p. V 3 6 

Sardanapalus, tragedy, entire music 7 6 

Trombalcazar, p. v -. 7 6 

Trooper's Horn , full score 7 6 

Tell with a vengeance, p. v 7 6 

Ditto, 10 band parts 7 6 

Tale of Mystery, opera, p. v 3 

Timour the Tartar, opera, p. V 4 6 

Turnpike Gate, opera, p. v 3 6 

Three and the Deuce, opera, p.v., . 2 6 

Vilikins and Dinah, p. v 7 6 

Vampire, 4 band parts 6 

Watch and Wait, drama, 8 bnd prts 7 6 
White Horse of Peppers, p. v 2 6 

Ditto, 6 band parts 2 6 

William Tell [Brough] p. v 2 6 

White Cat [Keating] p. v 3 

White Cat [Planchd] full score 5 

Whittington and Cat, 7 band parts 6 

Welsh.Girl, overture, ftiU score 2 6 

Willow Pattern Plate, 9 band parts 7 6 
Wallace,Hero of Scotl'd, opera, p.v. 3 6 

Waterman,p.v 2 6 

Who's the Heir, operetta, p. v 4 

Who stole the clock, operabouffe,p.v. 7 6 

Wedding Day, opera, p. v & 

Widows Bewitched, operetta p. v. .10 
Windsor Cstl.rBurnand]op.burl,p.v. 2 6 
Yellow Dwarf [Miss Keating] p. v. 3 
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LACY'S COSTUMES. 

dramatic, national, and historical. 

Kale and Female Coitumei : — In 84 Parts, of 6 Hates each. Price 3s., beaatHWlf ■ 
coloured, Is. plain ; or complete, and handsomely bound in two volumes, each £3 H 
coloured, or 308 plain. All sent Post Free, for Post Order or Stamps toilh the Orttfr* 
Plates cannot be sent on approval or exchanged. 

" Lacy's invaluvble Books on Costume give fall particulars of every variety of 
Dramatic and Historical Costume from the period of the ancient Briton to the 
present day." — Court Journal. 



LORD BULWER LYTTON'S LAYS. 



One Shilling each. 



Lady of Lyons. Money, 

Not so Bad as we Seem. 



Duchess de Valllere. 
Richelieu. 



No other Edition can be had in Great Britain. 



TOM TAYLOR'S COMEDIES. 

One Shilling and Sixpence each. 



M F 



Contested Election, (c) comedy, 3 13 2 

Overland Route, (c) comedy, 3 , 11 5 

Unequal Match, comedy, 3 9 6 



The Bal Magque. By Count Chichard. Over 50 Illustrations by 
Chain and Henking. Price 6d. 

The Natural History of the Ballet Girl. By Albert Smith. Illus- 
trated by A. Henninq. Price 6d. 



Bead the following contents of our General Catalogue, 
whicli contains all the New Plays, and is sent free on 
application. 

International Descriptive Catalogpae of Flays 

and Dramatic Works. 



Amateur Dramas 
Charade Dramas . , 
Comic Dramas . . 
Costumes, Male .» 
Costumes, Female 
Costume Books 
Cumberland's Edition.. 
Darkey Dramas 
Dramas for Boys 
Dramatic Works . . 
Elocution 
English Operas 
Engravings 
Ethiopian Dramas ... 
Fairy Plays 
French's Edition ... 
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36 
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22 
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Guide Books 

Home Plays for Ladies . 

Kean's Edition ... 

Lacy's Edition 

Lacy's Home Plays 

Lord Lytton's Plays 
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Mrs. Jarley's Wax Works ... ... 18 

Music to Loan 23 

Music for Sale 24 

Parlour Pantomimes 18 

Reciters and Speakears 36 

Sccrce Plays ... 34 

Scenes, Wings, &c 27 

Sensation Dramas 26 

Temperance Plays 22 

Vocal Music of Shakespeare's Flays 26 



Copies of anything in this Catalogue sent Free of Postage in Great Britain on 
receipt of price. Foreign Postage must be added. 

In ordering and remitting by Mail always send Post Office Orders if possible. 
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ELOCTTTION-BECITEBS AND SPEAKERS. 

ELOCUTION ; ITS PBINCIPLES AND PEACTICE. 

Being p. Rhetorical Class-Cook, defining; and illustrating the art of spealcing, upon a 
♦new and surprisingly efficient system. 13y Henry Innes, Esq. 336 pages. Cloth, Three 
Shillings. 



MASSEY'S EXHIBITION RECITER AND DRA.WINa ROOM 

ENTERTAINMENTS. 

Being choice Recitations in prose and verse, together with an unique collection. 
Petite Comedies, Dramas, and Farcc.^, adapted for the use of Schools and Families. 
By Cliarles Massey, Professor of Elocution. Two numbers, One Shilling per number. 
For Male Characters only. All complete in one Act. 

Paut I. — Guy Fawkes, historical drama, 5 m. ; Man with Carpet Bag, farce, 11 m. ; 
White Horse of the reppers, comic drama, 8 m. ; Mesmerism, farce, 7 m. ; and 12 
selected pieces. 

Taut XL— Love and Jealousy, tragedy, C m. ; Irish Tutor, farce, 5 m.; Bombastes 
Furioso, burlesque, 7 m. ; Sylvester Daggerwood, farce, 3 m. ; School for Orators, 
9 m. ; and 19 selected pieces. Bound in cloth, both parts, T^vo Shillings and Sixpence. 

THE COMIC RECITER. 

Contains, added to a cr"cat variety of approved Recitations, Tales, Stump Speeches, 
Dialogues, &c., a select i.. 11 of Opening Addresses, Prologues and Epilogues, which 
with slight alteration, may be adapted to any locality or circumstances. In five 
parts, SLxpence each. 400 pp., cloth. Three Shillings. 

THE DRAMATIC RECITER. 

An excellent collection of Serious, Sentimental and Miscellaneous Legends, Tales 
Dialogues, selections from Plays, Prologues, Addresses, &c., &c. By the most es- 
teemed authors. Price Sixpence. 

THE MODERN SPEAKER. 

Three parts Sixpence each ; or three parts in cloth. Two Shillings. Containing 
Dialogues, selected Pieces in prose and verse from the works of most approved 
authors : to which is affixed an original essay on the art of Elocution, and some es- 
sentiai hints for improving the voice, carriage, and appearance. 

THE OLIO ; OR SPEAKER'S COMPANION. 

In Three Parts Sixpence each. A collection of Recitations in Prose and Verse, 
Dialogues and Biirlesques, compiled for the use of Schools, Thespian Societies, &c., 
and for Public Declamation or Reading. 



BOUND SETS OF PLAYS. 

LACY'S ACTING EDITION COMPLETE. 

1,500 plays in 100 vols, of fifteen numbers each with indexes. Library edition 
handsomely bound in half-calf, price Seven Shillings per volume. Sold singly or in 
sets. They are the most perfect edition of plays ever published and no library can 
be considered complete without them. 

Touchstone. A fine lithograph of the character of Touchstone in 
Shakespeare's play of " As You Like It ;" size 10 by 8. Price Is. 

Launoe and his Dog. A very fine and attractive lithograph of 

'• Launce's Lecture," representing a scene from " The Two Gentlemen of Verona** 
(bhukespeare's) ; size 15 by :50. Price Is. 

Orn LARGE COyrPLETE CATALOG lE SEXT FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 
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GUIDE BOOKS. 



B'S GUIDE, hand-book AND MANUAL, One ShiUing. 

pnrticuliirs of every necessmy for the pniper production of Plays, the 
' a CouHiany, and tlu- ClKdcL' of I'ifC'js. List r»f ilie most Snitable Drnmaa 
nbor of Male and I'eiiuili! CiKuactcrs in each. A Catalof^ue of all the 
rs. Tlie Law for Amateurs. J'iiu Names of IMeces actable without 
xe!lcal Advice as to Deportment, Speakinpr and Effective Acting ; with a- 
iterestiiiR Details,never before Collected or Printed. A List of Theatrical 
and their Addresses. EJited by T. IL Lacy. Tenth Edition, Corrcctcil 
st, 1870. 

[DE TO THE STAGE. By leman Francis Eedc. Sixpence. 



:lear and full directions for Tlicatrical Enccacrements, with complete 
structions for Beginners, relative to salaries, rules, manner of j 
icai'sals, securing pro|icr drcvsta, condr.ct at first appearance, " 
ed a List of the Priucjpal American Theatre s. 



and 

goinu 

&c. To 



r OF ACTING ; OR GUIDE TO THE STAGE. Sixpence. 

he Dramatic ra>j.i'<ns arc dcfiuccl, analyzed, and made easy of acqoire- 
the Kequlsites necessary for rerformcra of both sexes, heroes, gentlemen 
smen, clowns, heroines, fine ladies, hoydens, characters of nuUcllc and 

THE ACTOR»S ART: 

js. and How to Obtain Thera ; Its Difficulties and How to Remove Them 
lith. Sixpence. 

READING, SPEAKING, AND ACTION, 

i Essence of all Written on the Subject. By C. Smith. Sixpence, 



WORKS ON COSTUME. 

liANCHE'S HISTORY OF BRITISH COSTUME, 

irliest period to the clo.se of the Eighteenth Century. By J. Yi. Planche 
"With numerous lllustration.s. lleduced to live Shillings, Board.s. 

FEMALE COSTUME; 

a Fine Art. By Mrs. JlerrificUl. Containing 40 Illustrations. A work of 
lity and unimpeachable value to all ladies wlio value taste in dress 
g. Paper. 

BOOK OF COSTUME; 

if Fashion from the earliest period to the present time. By a Ladv nf 
strated with over 200 Engravings on wood by the most eminent Arti«!f« 
pages, boards, reduced from One Guinea to Ten Shillina^s. ovists. 

LACY'S DRAMATIC COSTUMES. 

irts of 6 plates each beautifully coloured Three Shillings, plain On** 
cli, or complete and elegantly bound in two volumes, male luid fomalG 

invaluable Books on Costumes give full particulars of cverv variotv f 
aid Historical Costume from the period of the ancient Briton to tii^ 
-Court Journal. ^" *-"** P^'C" 

€8 describe all dresses,, national, historical and dramatic. T\\o <■ 
' described in our large catalui^^ae which gives the name and'daie of' ^**f 
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Kd Plays Dzclianged or Sent on Approval. 



INTERNATIONAL 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 

or 

PLAYS, 



AMD 



DRAMATIC WORKS. 



CONTENT Si 



PAGE 

Amatour Dramas ,, .. 24 

Amateur Operas 36 

Amateur Scenes 23 

BumtCork .. « ' .. ..34 

Charade Dramas 23 

Co iiiic Dramas 24 

Costmne Books 86 

Costumes, Female 29 

Costumes, Male 26 

Cumberland's Edition 17 

Darkey rramaa 20 

Dramas for Bovs 24 

Drawing-Room Plays 32 

Elocution 36 

Engl s'l Operas 27 

Ethiopian Dramas 19 

Face Preparations ?6 

Fairy Plays 26 

French's Edition 14 

Guide Books 36 

Home Plays for Ladies 23 



PAO« 
Rean's Edition .. •• .• '»• .. 25 

Lacy*s Edition 3 

Lacy's Home Plays 23 

Lightning for Private Theatricals .. 34 

Lord LyttoB's Plays 25 

Magnesium Tableaux Lights .. ..34 

Make-up Box . . 35 

Mongolian 84 

Mrs. Jarley's Wax Works 16 

MiisictoLoan ...21 

Music for Sale 13 

New Plays .' .. 2 

Parlour Pantgjnimes 16 

Reciter and Speakers 36 

Sensation Dramas 24 

SpiritGum 34 

'J'abloanx Lights 34 

Temperance Plays 29 

Vocal Music of Shakespsaro'S Plays. . 23 

Webster's Edition 16 

WhitiQg 34 



COPIES OF ANTTHING IN THIS CATALOGUE SENT FREE OF POSTAGE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN ON RECEIPT OF PRICE. FOREIGN POSTAGE 

MUST BE ADDED. 



In ordering nnd remitting fti/ Mail ahjoa/ys send Fost Office 

Ch'ders if possible. 



LoimoK: 
SAMUEL FRENCH, 

ITTBLISIIEBy ^ ^ 

89, STRAND. 



Nbw Tobk: 
SAMUEL FRENCH & SON. 

rTTBZJSinSBSy 

122, NASSAU STREET. 



Pai/menf MUST accompam each Order* 
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^ NEW PLAYS, Price Sixpence Each. 



H 

Absent Man, (c) comedietta, 1 .... 3 

Agnes Do Vorc, (c) drama, 3 5 

All at G, (a) muB. mclo-drama* 1 . . 10 
Allow me to Apologise (c) farce, 1 . . 8 

Alone, comedy drama, 3 4 

A.«liorc and Afloat, (c) di*ama,3 — 13 

Atonoment, (c) drama, 4 10 

Fomaby Rndpr, (c) drama, 3 14 

Belphegor (Webb) (c) drami*, 3 ... .14 

Billy Doo, (c) farce, 1 3 

Blow for Blow, (e) drama, 3 5 

Blow iu llio Dark, (c) comedietta, 1, 6 

Bobby Al,(c, farce, 1 3 

Bought, play, 3 3 

Bridal Wreath, (c) drama, 2 6 

Bumble's Courtship, (c) interlude, 1, 1 
By Royal Command, (c) drama, 3 . . 5 

Cabin Boy, (c) drama,2 10 

Cast, King of Granadft, (c) eztrav., 1 6 

Cato, (c) tragedy, 5 10 

Caught in his own trap, comedietta,l, 3 

Charms, drama, 4 8 

Cherry & Fair Star, (o) extrav., 1. .14 

Country Girl, (e) comedy, 6. 5 

Cox and Box, operetta, 1 3 

Crimeless Criminal, (c) farce, 1 .... 6 

Daddy Hardacrc, (c) drama, 2 4 

Debt, («) f arcioftl comedy, 2 7 

Deeds not Words, (c) drama, 2 ... .12 
Dodge for a Dinner (A), (q), faree,l t 
Docs Ho LtoVoMe? comedy, 3 .... 7 

DoA'cs in a Cage, (c) comedy, 2 10 

Drunkard's Children, (c) drama, 2.. 20 

D'ye Know Me Now? fai'ce, 1 5 

East Lynnc (c) di'ama, 4 

Eileen Oge, drama, 4 14 

EnchantedWood,(c),extravaganza,l,ll 

Eugene Aram, (c), drama, 3 16 

Fair Encounter, comedietta, 1 ..'... . 

Fair Penitent (c) tragedy, 5 C 

Family Pictures, farce, 1 4 

Fjiat Coaeh, (c) farce, 1 3 

Fatal Glass, (c) drama, 3 11 

Follow tho Leafier, comedy, 1 1 

For Better, for Worse, farce, 1 1 

Frank Fox Phipps, JSaq., (c) farce, 1, 8 

Gilded Youth, drama, 4 , , 6 

Gliu (-rath, (c) drama, 4 10 

C^old Fiend, (c) drama, 3 5 

Grace Darling,(c) drama, 2 9 

Grecn-Eyed Monster, (c) comedy, 2, 4 
Green Old Age, (c), vaudeville, 1 . . 8 
Hans Von Steiii (c) melo-drama, 2 . . 6 

His Own Enemy, drama, 1 4 

Husband in Clover, farce, 1 1 

In the Clouds, (c) extravaganza, 1. . 7 

Jacques Strop, (c) drama, S 12 

Jcannctto & Jeannot (c) drama, 2 7 
Joan of Arc (Fitzball) (c) mclo-dr.,3 8 
Keeper of the Seals, comedietta, 1 . . 4 

King and Eebel, (c) drama, 4 , 33 

Laid up in Port, (c> drama, 3 15 

Last of the Legends, («> extrav., 1. . 6 
Last Life, <c) drama, 3 7 
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Laugh when yon can, (c) comedy, 5 lo 
London Bridge, (o^ drama, 5 — Is. . .20 

Love Test, comedietta, 1 i 

Lottery of Life, (c) dran&a, 5 IS 

Love Wins, comedy, 8 5 

Lucky Sixpence, (c) farce, 1 4 

Madame Angot, opera-bouffe 8 

Mary Edmonstone, (c) drama, 3,. . . 8 

Melmoth (o) 3 .'. 14 

Midn't 13th Chime, (c) melo-dra., 3, U 

Miller's Maid, (c) melo-drama, 2 7 

Miser, (c) comedy, 3 10 

Miser's Daughter, (c) drama, 3 .... 17 

Miss Chester, drama, 3 8 

Mr. Joffin's Latch-key, farce, 1 3 

Mistletoe Boujgh, (c) melo-drama, 2, 7 

My Husband's Secret, fai-cc, 1 2 

My Very Last Propoeal, farce, 1 3 

Narcisse the Vagrant, tragedy, 5. . 21 

Nursery Pastoral, fairy tale 7 

On the Clyde, drama, 3 9 

Onlya Penny-a-liner, comedietta 1.. 4 

Oor Geordie, farce, 1 5 3l 

Optical Delusion, (e) farce, 1 3 31 

Our Pet, comedy, 3 6 3: 

Pnmless Dentistry, farce, 1 4 1 • 

Parted, drama, 3 6 

Phantom Breakfast, (c) farce, 1 3 

Plague of My Life, (c) farce, 1 4 

Plota for Petticoats, farce, 1 s 

Popocatapetel. (e) extravaganzK, I, S 

Prince Niccy Nosoy, fairy play 3 

Pygmalion and Galatea, (c) com., 3. 5 

Race for a Dinner, (c) farce, 1 10 

Ready Moacy, drama, 4 6 4 

Rely on my Discretion, farce, 1 . . ,. C 
Roll of the Drum, (c) drania, 3 .... 9 
Uvsy Bias Righted, (c) burlesque, 1, 8 

Sea, (c) drama, 2 9 

Shadows, (c) drama, 4 ! , . . 5 

Shipmates, comedy drama, 3 6 8 

Sixteen SUing Jack, (c) drama, 2 . .11 3 

Soul of Honour, (c) rirama, 5 20 

Staff of Diamonds, (c) drama, 2 . . . . 9 

State Prisoner, (c) di-ama, 1 4 

Stolen Jewess, (c) drama, 3 10 

Sweeney Todd, (c) drama, 3 12 

Taking the V<hI, dnmia, 8 13 

Ten Tortured Tutors, amat<}ur play 10 
Tradesman's Son, (c) drama, 3 .... 7 
Tramp's Adventure, (c) dfiama, 2 .. 6 
Trip to iJcarborough, (c) comedy, 3. 8 
Twenty Minutes under on Umbrella, 

interlude, 1. 1 

Two Blinds, opera-boufle, 1 2 

Two Flats and a Sharp, comedietta 1 1 
Two Orphans, (c) drama, 6~ls. . .14 10 

Waltz by Ardlti, farce, 1 5 3 

Watch and Wait, (c) drama, 3. ... ..13 

Wheel of Fortune, (c) comedy, 5 . . 16 

Wlio Stole the Clock ? farce 1 6 

Wm. Simpson (The), (e) comt., 1, 3 

Tour Vote and Interest, (c> fai'ca 1, 6 
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Amatenrs must apply to Mr. Thomas Mowbury, 35, Keppel Street, Russell 
Square, for tho right to perform the pieces in Mr. French's list Catalogues 
torwai'ded, price Sd» 
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DESCRIPTIVE LIST. 



LACY'S EDITION OF PLAYS. 

Price Sixpence each, imless otherwiee marked. 

KoTi.— In Playi mwrktd thnf , (^ tht lady Msumei mal« mttirt. CoftWM « 
Powder Flkjt an indicated thus (c). A fifur* following the name of the Play d*< 
notm the nnmber of Acta. The figorea in the eolunuia indieatc the number ol 
ehmraeten <— M, wtah; F» fnMiU. 



X V 

AboQ Haiaan, (e) extraTaganaa, 1 ... 6 7 
Aeenaing Spirit, (c) drama, 3 ......... 9 3 

Aeia and Galatea, (e) burlesque 9 8 

Acie and Galatea, new do. extrav. ... 6 8 

A«ia and Galatea, opera 6 2 

Aetora* Betreat, (e) extravaganza, 16 1 

Adonifl Vanauished, (c) comedy, 8 ... 4 6 

Adxienne, (e) drama, 3 7 3 

Adventures of a Love-letter ( c) com. 8 8 6 

Affair of Honour, fieurce, 1 3 2 

After the Party, comedy, 1 1 1 

Aged Forty, comedy, 1 4 2 

Aggravating Sam, comic drama, 3 ... 7 3 

Agreeable Surprise, comic opera, 2 ... 9 4 

Arabama, extravaganza 5 1 

Aladdin, burlesque, 1 8 8 

Aleestis. (c) travestie, 1 5 4 

Alfired the Great, ( c } extravaganza . . . 1 ^ 8 

AM Baba ; or the 39 Thieves, (e) ex. 8 1 

AIiBaba,(e} burlesque Keating t. 8 '4 

Alice Gray, (c) drama, 3 10 3 

Aline, drama, 3 9 5 

AH at Coventry, farce. 1 9 8 

IAU that Glitters is not Gold, drama 8 6 3 

Alonso the Brave, (c) burlesque 8 8 

Always Intended, comedy, 1 3 3 

Ambrose Gwinett, melodrama, 3 ...U 4 

Ample Apology, fiiree, 1 3 1 

Angelo, tragedy, 4 10 4 

Angel of Midnight, (c; drama, 3 7 4 

Angd or Devn, (c) drama, 1 3 . 8 

An Bonr in Seville, (c) faree 6 

Anne Iftlake, play, 5—u 5 

Anne Boleyn, bOKlesque 18 

An Odd Lot, faree, 1 3 

An Old Offender, (c) comic drama. 8 8 
Antony and Cleopatra, tragedy, 5 ...80 

An Ugly Customer, farce, 1 3 8 

AnytliiAg for a Change, comedy, 1 ... 3 3 

Apartments, fiurce, 1 5 

Ajn^arances, comedy, 8 5 

April Fool, farce, 1 ....•.....••.•«.•• 4 

Area Belle, (c) farce, 1 3 

Artliil Dodge, (c) farce, 1 7 

At Like as Two Peas, larce, 1 ......... 3 

Anaodens, drama, 8 6 

A. 8. 8., (e) farce, 1 3 

As Ton iJSi% It, comedy, 5 13 4 

AtaUBta,(e) extravaganza, 1 8 8 

Atehi, eomedietta 3 8 

AtrociooB Criminal, (e) faree, 1 ...... S 8 

Aunt Charlotte's Mdd, I 3 3 

Aurora Floyd (ci, Dramit, 3 7 2 

I Avalanche, (e) drama, 3 ..................10 3 
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3 
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Away with Melancholy, (e) fkrce, 1 3 
Asaei the Prodigal, (c) spiectaele, 3 ...11 ' 
Babes in the Wood, comedy, 3-^la.... 7 
Babes in the Wood, (c) burlesqne ... 7- 

•• B. B.," (cj farce, 1 4 

Bachelor'a Buttons, 1 5 

Bachelor of Arts, comic drama, 8 ... 8 

Balance of Comfort, comedy, 1 5 

Bamboozling, Tarce, 1 6 

Barber of Seville, opera, 8 8 

Barefaced Impostor, farce, 1 10 

Battle of Waterloo. (c) drama; 3 30 1 

Bear Hunters, (c) drama, 8 14 

Beau Brummel, drama, 8 18 

Beautiful for Ever, farce, 1 8 

Beautiful Haidee,(e) extravaganza... 8 

Beauty or the Beast, (c) farce. 1 7 

Be^^r's Opera, (c) comic opera, 8 ...13 

Seg|rar*s Petition, drama, 3 8 
enind a Mask, comedy, .3 10 

Behind the Curtain, drama, 4 15 

Behind Time, (c) farce, 1 4 

Belle of the Barley-mow, (c) burl. ... 3 

Belle's Stratagem, comedy, 3 14 

Bells, The, drama, 3 U 

Belphegor, drama, 3 13 

Belphegor,(o) burlesque ..^ 4 

Ben Bolt, drama, 8 7 

Ben the Boatswain, drama, 3 ........IS 

Best Way, comedy, 1 ^ 8 

Betey Baher, faree, 1 8 

Better Half, comedietta, 1 5 

Bilhng ahd Cooing, (c) comedy, 8 ... 6 

Bilious Attack, farce, 1 8 

Binks the Bagman, farce, 1 6 

Birds of Prey, drama, 3 10 

Bird in the Hand, 8m., (e) play, 8 ...10 
Birds of Aristophanes, f e) exUav., 1 6 

Birthplace of Pbdgers, (c). farce 7 

Black Doctor, (c) drama, 5 8 

Black Domino, comic drama, 3 5 

BUck-Eyed Susan, (c) burlesquiB ...18 

Black-Eyed Susan, drama, 3 14 

Black Sheep, drama, 3 6 

Black Sheep, comedy, 3 7 

Blanche Heriot, (c) drama, 8......M.... 7 

BUghted Being, farce, 1 ••.•••..•••mm 4 

Blind Boy, f«) drama, 8 „ 8 

Blossom of Chumington Green, bur. 1 4 
Blue Beard, new point view,(e) b«rL 8 
Blue Beard Bepaired,(e) burL, 1...... 6 

Blue Beard C«1m Keating] 18 

Bine Devils, drama, 1 .......•••m.* 4 . 

Blue Jaeketa, (e) ikree, 1 .......m*...- 8 ' J 



DISGBIPmrB LUTj LOOT'S ■DKIOH. 



M F 

Did Dnifoona, eomie dnuiia, 8 ...^. 7 8 
ombuteB Fuiioto, borletqae, 1...... 5 -8 

onaFide Travellcrt,(e)fmrce 10 

onnie Fuhwife. (c) intarlud«» 1 ...... 3 J 

ootn at the Swan. 1 4 4 

Dok the Third, comedy, 1 8 1 

order Marrian, qomic drams 1 ... 7 1 

om to Oood Lock, furc«, 1 9 S 

orrowed Plumes, farce S 8 

ottle. The, drama, 8 ..•.m..m.......*...10 6 

owled Out, farce, 1 4 8 

)X and Coil, farce, I ...........^f..*.... 8 1 

ox and Cox Married, farce, il. 3 8 

ride of Lanimermoor, drama, 4 10 • 

ride of Abydos, (o) burleeque 7 8 

ride of Abydos, (c) drama, 3 13 6 

ride of Ludfate, comic drama, 8 ...10 8 

ris^and, drama, 8 ..........19 8 

rigands of Calabria, (c) drama, 1 ... 6 1 

rietol Diamond!, farce, 1 3 3 

roken Sword, melodrama, 8 7 4 

roken Tiee, drama, 8 7 4 

roken Toys, drama, 8 7 3 

rother and Sister, (c) drama, 1 4 4 

rother Ben, (c) farce, 1 8 3 

rother JBill and Me, farce, X ......... 3 

rown and Brahmins, borletqiM .». 4 7 

rown the Martyr, farce, 1 8 1 

laekstone's Adventure, (c) farce, 18 8 
inoketone's Ascent, (c) burlesque .. 6 13 
iuckstoneat Home,(c)extraT. ,.8 8 
iuckstone's Voyage, (c) extrav.,8... 4 5 
iurmese War, (e) drama, 3 ........,.„10 5 

•us^body, (c) comedy, 3 7 4 

abinet Question, comic draooa, 1 ... 5 8 

iesar the Watch Dog, drama, 8 7 3 

aliph of Bagdad, extiavaganM,!... 6 5 

<dn>so,(c) burlesque m..... 3 5 

ampaluunan, extravagansa ........ 4 5 

amiUa's Husband, drama, 3 ....... .10 5 

amp at the Olympic (c) extras. ..... 15 8 

antab, farce, I , 3 8 

apitd Match, farce, 1 3 2 

apitola, (Hidden Hand], (cVditt., 3 6 

aptain Charlotte, (c) farce, 8 .^ 7 3 

aptain of the Watch, farce, 1 4 3 

aptain's not a-miss, farce, 1 .,.. 5 3 

aptaiu Smith, farce, 1 3 4 

arpent^ of Bouen, drama, 8.... 7 3 

arte de Visite, farce, 1 ...,.,.... 3 3 

artOTSche, re} drama, 3 18 3 

asco Bay. (c) drama, 8 , 21 8 

astle Spectre, drama, 3 10 3 

etching a Mermaid, (c) extra 4 8 

at«chingan Heiress, (cj 1, far e 6 4 

atch a Weasel, (c) farc^e, 1 4 8 

atharine Howard, (c) play, 3 14 5 

aught b^ the Cuff, faice, 1 4 1 

BUght by the Eats, (c j force, 1 6 1 

aught in a Line, farce 1 3 8 

aught in his own Trap, farce^ 1 3 8 

Bosus, farce, 1 5 3 

hain of Events, (c) diama, 8 16 12 

hampagne, li?ht comedy, 1 6 3 

hang-Ching-Fou, (c)burle8qhe 9 2 

liange of Svstem, comedy, 1 ......... 8 1 

liapter of Accidents, farce, ' 4 3 

tiarcoal Burner, drama, 8 6 4 

larles XII., drama, 8 ...... ......... 7 8 

larles 11., comedy, 2 ,«........ 4 8 

larminsr Pair, farce, 1 <.......»... 4 3 

larming Woman, comedy, 8 ..^ 5 3 

leap Excursion, (c) farce, 1 ;... 6 3 

leckmate, comedy, 2 7 4 

%^jaj and Fair Star, mcJio tnima, 8 8 4 



Ohany and Fair 8tv,MatoiaiiBie ...lO 

Cherry Bounce, fares, i ..•••.••.•• 9 

Chesterfield Thinskin, fsree, 1 5 

CheTalier of Maison Bouge, (c) dr. 3 lO 
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CheTalier St. George, (c) drama* 3 ..11 4 
ChildoftheBegiment,(c)com.,8 ^..11 3 



Child of Che Wreck, (c) drama, 2 ...aO 
Children of the Castle, (c) drama, 3 3 
Child Stealer, (c' drama, 4.....«f ........ 11 

Chimney Comer, drama, 8............... 5 

Christmas Boxes, farce, 1 9 

Chrisf^aa Carol, (A), drama, 1 « 8 

Chris mas Eve in a Watchhoute, fl, 1 .3 
Christmas Pantomime, extrav., 1 ... 4 

Chronoootonthologos, tragedy, 1 10 

Chops of the Channd, farce, 1 3 

Chryetabelle, (c)extraTaganisa.. ....... 10 

Cinderella, (e> burlesque —..... 5 

Cinderella, opiera, 3 — it. ••.... 7 

Civilisation, play, 5— 1«. ......18 

Clandestine Marriage, comedy, 5 ... 9 

Clari, drama, 8 8 

Clarissa Harlowe, (c) tragic drama, 3 5 

Cleft Stick, comedy, 3 5 

Clockmaker*s Hat, farce, 1 5 

Clock on the Stairs, drama, 1 ......... 5 

Cloud and Sunshine, drama, 4 ......... 7 

Coals of Fire, drama, 3 8 

Colleen Bawn, drama, 3 3 

^Colleen Bawn Settled, (c) farce. 1 ... 5 
Comedy and Tragedy, comedy, 1...... 3 8 

Comedy of Errors, comedy .18 4 

Comfortable Lodgings, farce, 1 ...... 8 8 

Comical Countess, (c) farce, 1 .....m.« 3 1 

Comfortable Service, (e) farce, 1 ...... 5 3 

Coi\juBal lesson, farce, 1 1 1 

Conrad and Medora, (e) pantomime 8 5 

Cool as a Cucumber, nu-ce, 1 3 8 

Coriolanus, tragedy, 5 ^.....18 3 

Corsican Bothers, burlesque 3 8 

Corsican Brothers, drama, 3............18 6 

Counter Attraction, farce, 1 7 4 

Coiut Beauties, (c) sketch, 1..... 9 10 

Court Cards, (c) drama, 8 5 4 

Ceurier of Lyons, (e) drama 3 10 8 

Court of Lions, (c) burlesque 11 5 

Court of Oberon, (c) fairy scene 4 5 

Cousin Lambkin, farce, 1 4 3 

Cousin Tom, comedietta, 1 3 8 

iJozy Couple, farce, 1 8 8 

Cramond Brig, drama, 8 9 8 

Creatures of Impulse, fairy tale, 1... 4 3 

Creole (c) drama, 3 10 3 

Cricket on HearUi, fairy tale, 8 5 5 

Crinoline, farce, 1 5 4 

Critic, drama, 8 7 € 

Crossing the Line, farce, 8 5 4 

Crown Diamonds, opera, 3 — It 9 8 

Crown Prince, drama, 2 ,. 7 

Cruel Kindness, play, 5 20 

Cruel to be Kind, farce, 1 8 

Cupboard Love, farce, 1 8 

Cupid and Psyche, (c) extravagansa 14 

Cuikld in Waiting, comedy, 3 5 

Cup of Tea (A), comedietta, 1 4 

Cure for Lore, (c.) comedy, 8 10 

Cure for Fidgets .. 4 

Cure for Hourtaohe, comedy, 8 ...... 7 
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Cunons Case, ^ma, 8 ; 5 i 

Cut off with a SfflUing, comedietta, 18 1 

Cymbeline, play, 5 18 3 

Cymott and Iphigenia, extray.,1 ......10 6 

Cyril's Success, comedy, 5 — 1«, 10 4 J 



DBBOUmTB LUT, UGI'l XOttlO)!, 



iw'i Dodm. (c) (ana, t rm t 

. _iaiid, (s) diuut ft ....pH4-3\t fi 

Itaimport Diuw. MnMdiMM, li .«•• > 

D««lit«,dnmB.l .».. S 

Du^tar to MU17, eraMdittta. 1 ». 1 

Di; in« Eiir, bm, I „. 1 

D^ >!ur Waddlag,]iil«rlnd<, 1 S 

Darof Bseknunr, (c) druH, S 13 

DsT In PirijTlsiTuea, 1 3 

OtfXitiiBIW.btttt.l ..: 7 

U>7 Well Spent, (c) Una, l..„.„„.. B 

Dud Hwit, druM, 3 ^ 13 

OHd Hu't PiJinI, drmu, «..„ 10 

Dud Shot, Uret. 1 b 

Dud WIIB*H.(TIH) _..._ B 

Deaf u > Poet, hree, 1 4 

Deal Butaan. [s)dnia(, 3 _ B 

Deaml Uaaima, eaaadlatta, 1 4 

D«th 0/ Marlowa, trand*. I „.. 3 

Debonb. (LeaU (s) Dnnu, * .... 1 

Daer«»t,h»a. 1 „,... S 

Dm, D«Bplfh[B)bnrlettk. ...„ S 

Delicate Omund, drama, l.....„...»... ■ 
DarntiMlmti.lHirleuae.,..„,_,„_ I 

Db Fninlnti, opara. 1 _.„ I 

Deapent* Oame, Is) draat, 1 ..„ S 

Devlin I- - ■ - 1 

Dtriri 1 i 

WckTn 
DidlDi 
Dldd, (t 

Dtnonta 

DIogenea, (e) eilraTaganaa IS 

Dliereet Prlnuia, (sf eim*(nim IB 

Ssg gf Knntargia, (c) drana, i 8 

Iweof Diualto, exliaiBnnaa, 1 ... 7 

DefDf Banting, faru, 1 S 

IWd( far tllB Beit, drama, S fi 

DslDS Mr Unele, Ikrce. 1 3 

IMot Uia Han'aom', fane, 1 1 

Dii«T,(o)opaTml 3 

I>DnHitleEcoDOD)r,faRe. 1 S 

I>«BiiiqaatliaDca*rtar.(Ejdnma,S 9 
Don Onaai de Baaan, diama, 3 B 

Done «o Both Bidn, fane. 1 ....... 

Don't Jndfe bj Appeanncea, ftnt, _ . 
Dont lanifyoui umbnlli, drama, 1 T 

Don't Dertea, eomedj, S B 

Dwbla-badded Saoa, ftt»a, l..,.„„ 3 

Doable Dunun, fane 1.. 3 

Ooabl».Fa««4 raeple, eouedT. 3 ...II 
DoobtAd nolii7. (a) Mtaedietta, 1 3 

Donflaa, tnfadT, B „ 4 

D«iitU>Tn<t>n*,[a)batlMqae,l... 1 

Dowager, oomed J, 1 «... 4 

Dawn 1b ■ Balloon, fan*. 1 4 

Dnpefy Qoeitloa. (el faree, 1 11 

Drnnr. Bo., fti Floar ft AtUet, 1. 1 « 

DreailhUj Alwmlng. hne, 1 4 

Dnam of tlia Future, eonedf, 3 S 

Dnua Speeti*, («} dniaa, 3....„ IS 

Drunkard, dianiik.' l'."!!!!"^!!!!!^" !!!!ll 

Duck HuDtlnr. faae, 1 1 

Ducheii or NoIUdu, M fUee. 1 S 

Duel Id the Dark, (c) fkne. 1 „ 3 

DaelintbeBBD».(fl)drmina,3 i 

Duke'i Daufhler, drama, a 14 

Dumb Bvllfl, eamadlatta. I .„-....„-. 3 



.„! > 



Dandi Ba*o7anl, Mdodnmi, !,.-«... 9 
j DjinftDrbiTa, amedr, 1 ,„.„,„,. I 
Ea^ maTing^bMh 1 _._-««-., 6 

' KddyttoiMBU.>iAMruMi.ii'3!™t 
£deuUe,(oldnBLS „„__„_.. 5 

EiuO'Connor.feltniTlaqDa „ B 

EUrO'CoDDor,<e)diuui,3..-._. 3 

Eleelia, (c) eitraTinau. 1 .„., 9 

Elephant ot Biin,(<!l«traT., 1 10 

El HTder, (c) ipeotwde, 3 „ 15 

EUilt of Loie, (c) epen, S 7 

Elian Wanbam. dnmt, 3 10 

ElaptmenUJolBomedT.B— U. U 

Enil et tb* TeUwr, (o)diaaii, 3.._..11 

Eodndoa (c) utraTaranaa, 1 IS 

E«^ahman>aBoaHia<CMll«t.l 4 

Einanl, (el bmittqm 8 

ElB«lia,7i:)biiibBqM[SaItb]a T 

EamaraUa, BlToa, 1 ,„....__ B 

SmwAb, dma, t _.._„._._„.10 
EtonBoT,t>r*«,l ..__„.._...„„_ 3 

EuiTdiea, bnletqda, 1 ,., 3 

Euitacba, drama, 3 .....^...^^.Hffajtr ID 

ETadM.lracfdT.S ,„^..„..^im. 7 

ETerTbodrtFiionil,»o— - - 
inrjbodf, H— — — 
ETcn UanlnE 
Eill Ere, draa 

Em Bye „ 

ETilOeDlua,(e)iKiPMdT.a .,_,„„. 8 

EiiTODM, comedT, 3— If . ,„_„.,. 8 

Faceaintliann,e«aMdj.3„,_„.. ( 

F^t^eart did Wlnrita.'.'Ca) MnTil S 
Faint HeanN*T«r,k<.,((ncomed7,l S 

Eair EmIudw (e) oomeiHetta, 1 4 

Fail Uaid^Perlii, (e) drama, S.....I6 
FdiOnewlthOoblenLoi!ki,(G)eiJ 13 

Fair Fntcnder, drama, 3 „4 

Fair Boiamond'i Boner, borletta, 1 1 

Fair Boumoud, (e) bnilMqna 8 

Fabyi Father, faroe, 1 „ 3 

Faluand Coiutant,fe>eeiiiadT,3„ 7 

PamilTFaIlbv,(a)(arBa,l „. < 

Famll* Jara, fin*, 1 „„„ 4 

Family BMFet, {ot gonadr 8 ..„..ll 

Fan FWi the Tulip, dram >..„... jn 

Farmar>a SMrj, («) drama, 3 ...„„ B 
^artmtlag IndlTJdnal. fw«t, 1 „,... 4 

Put CouC, {«] fane, t __,„ 3 

Put'tnla,Ca}tBraa,l .._._ _„. 8 

Fatal Brand, (e) drama, 8 ..„„_ T 

Fatal D«wir,Mtra(«lr.5 „ IS 

Ftait, (e) iHDleaqna, (Olympte} 13 

Favat. burleaqoa, (St. Jamei) 9 

Fioit, drama. I— la. IS 

Failo. (ej tragedy, 4 „ 10 

Feaifol TrindT. (D)iDlarin4e, 1 * 

Pelon'i Bond, 6rtaa, 3 10 

FMIerad, dnaa. 3 „ IS 

FhM of Cloth Dfaold,(e)iitnT. ...U 
Fieldof FortyFootitepi.icldram,] 10 ' 
FfftnmYeaii- Labor LDit,(e)lBneH 3 

F>B«itlagbyFraiT,btea,l „ 8 

Fire Eater (o) (area, 1 9 

FiTeBataar, (o)neladrama,3 11 

FInt AflbcHoni.eoDiedtelU G 

lirttPlooi, (arse 10 

Flrtt tdn, (e) diaina, 3 „ B 
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I out of Watcr» (e) Xaree. 1. 6 3 

amyth«,1\tMm^e HaU, (c) f., 1 6 9 

siii-One,/are«l.' 7 1 

) Fofaiul»^B«ward, (e) farce, 1 ... 4 1 

a inttta Web, eomedy, 3 4 3 

itinf Beaeon, (e) 4ramaJI '6 8 

and the Web, comedy, T 3 8 

3ag Dutehnaa, (c) drama 9 8 

iea of a Klfht, (e) comedy, 8 4 8 

l*g Bevea^, (e) drama, 3--U. ... 7 5 

wt Keeper, (e) drama, 8 5 3 

sari, (eTtaraffedy, 5. ^..7 8 

bane's Frolie, fitrce, 1 4 3 

tanio. (e) extraTalfansa, S 9 7 

ty WlMUL comedietta, 1 1 1 

nded on Facte, (e) farce, 1 4 8 

ndUnf of Foreet, (c) play, 3 4 4 

n4 in a Feur-Wheeler, (e) furee^ 8 8 
ntain of Beauty, (c) extrav., 8 ... 8 5 

rOtfaiina,(e)drMDa,8 7 8 

r Siatera, (€) force, 1 4 8 

DiaTolo, (0) bnrleaque 8 8 

ikenatein, (e) drama, 8 5 4 

id and ita Vletima, drama, 4 11 5 

ierfekorProaaia,burletta,l ...7 8 

ich BzUUtion, (e) fiurce, 1 4 8 

nd from Leatherhead,(e) farce, 3 8 

nd in N.eed, comedT. 8 7 3 

ada or Foea, comedy, 4— le 10 4 

nd Wafflea, (c) farce, 1 5 3 

» vmace to Court, (c) drama, 8 4 5 
aisbed Apartmanta, (e) inter., 1... 5 

i^^Sn^ (o) play, &— u. 6 4 

» Brelieley, (c) drama, 8 7 3 

le of Bompa, (c) farce, 1 3 5 

leofSpoeoianon, (c)oomed7, 8 9 4 

em, ft leztraTagansa 4 8 

ibaku Ezeorsioniats, farce, 1 ... 6 4 

rick FcTer, (c) farce, 1 8 4 

tn. in Black, (c) mua. lennd, 8... 6 5 

r^e BamweU, traredT, 9. 4 8 

rge de Barnwell, (c) oarlesque... 9 9 

amde'a Cherriea, comedy, 8 10 3 

Tude'f Money Box, farce, 1 4 8 

eroT, (c) dtama, 8 18 3 

IT Farmer, (c) drama, 8 10 3 

Ida, (o)drama, 3 5 7 

at the wheel. extraTaganaa, 1...10 18 

nllla, (c) drama, 3 18 3 

iaDo;«Bad|rame,(e)faroe, 1 8 8 

! me my Wife, fwee, 1 3 3 

m of water, (c) coBMdy, 8 6 4 

ter, comedy, 8 7 8 

me Kin;, (c) extraTafanxa 6 4 

\g to Chobham, (e) farce, 1 5 3 

i; to Putney, fiirce, 1 3 4 

ig to the Bad, comedy, 8— U. ...18 6 

^ to the Disrby, (c) farce, 1 4 4 

ig to the D<^, (c) farce, 1......... 4 3 

, (c) drama, 5 ...80 3 

en Branch, (c) extraTair>iu& *.. 7 10 
en Farmer, (c) melodrama, 8 ...15 3 

en Fleece, (e) extraTaganxa. 6 5 

I for EvU, drama, 8 3 3 

1 for Nothing, oomie drama, 1... 5 1 

I little Wife, comedy, 1 1 8 

lDight«8fr.Pantalon,(c)c.op.l 5 3 

I Banfor It, force, 1 3 8 

I Woman in the Wood, extra., 8 4 8 
e withMOolden Eggs, (e) force, 15 3 

Ip, comedy, 8 6 3 

o-bed Tom, (c) farce, 1 , 6 4 

rnor't Wifo, (c) comedy, 8 4 3 

e Huntley, dlrami, 3 7 4 



Great Gun Trick, (c) farce, 1 7 1 

Grimshaw,Bag8haw,ftBrad8haw, f.l 4 8 

Grin Bushes, (e) bnriesone 5 4 

Grist to the Mill, (c) comic drama, 8 4 2 

Guardian Angel, force, 1 » 5 3 

Guy Mannering, (c) play, 3 14 6 

Gwyaneth Yaughan, drama, 8 8 5 

Half Caste, drama, 8 9 5 

Halvei, the Unknown, (c) drama, 3... 8 3 

Hamlet, (c) trarestie, 8 16 3 

Hamlet, fej tragedy, 5 12 9 

Handsome Hftsband, comic drama... 4 4 

Handy'Andy, drama, 1 9 5 

Happiest Day of Life, foree, 8. ,. 7 7 

Happiest Man Alive, (c) pet. com., 15 3 

Happy Pair, comedietta,! 1 1 

Hard Struggle, (e) drama, 1 4 3 

Harlequin Cherry, (e) pantondmo ...15 3 | 

„ O'Donoghue, (c)pant. 19 3 

M Alfred the Great, (e) pant. 6 4 
„ Alad^Vi, (o) pantomime, 1 9 1 

„ Hogarth, pantomime 9 3 

„ Blue Beara, pantomime ... 6 1 
Harlequin Novelty (c) pantomime, 1 10 6 

Harold Hawk, (c) drama, 8 ..5 3 

Harvest Storm, drama, 1 7 1 

Haunted Inn, (c) farce, 8 8 3 

Haunted Mill, (c) operetta, 1 ......... 1 1 

Helping Hand, (c) drama, 8 6 4 

Haymarket' Spring Meeting, (c) ex. 4 8 
Head of the Family, (c) comedietta 3 8 

Heads or Tails, fc) comedietta, 1 8 8 

Heart of Midlothian, (e) drama, 3 ...15 6 

Heir-at-law, (.c) comedy, 5 10 3 

He Lies Like Truth, farce, 1 5 8 

Helen, (e) burlesque ^.....10 4 

Henry Dunbar, (e) drama, 4 10 3 

Henry IV., part ii.. play. 5 80 4 

Henry IV.. part l,(c) play, 5 .........88 4 

Henry y.(c} play „ 30 6 

Henry VIII. (c) play, 5 85 4 

Hercules, (c) farce, 1 *6 8 

Hercules and Omphale, (e) extrav. ... 5 € 

Herikaai, (c) tragedy, 5 14 3 

He's a Lunatic, farce, 1 3 8 

Hidden Hand, (c) dntraa. 4 5 

High life Below Stairs (o) farce, 8... 6 4 

Hi^wayman, farce, 1 18 3 

Highwayman's H&Uday. (c) force, 18 3 

His Bxcelleney, (c) comedy, 1 4 8 

Hia First Champagne, (c) farce, 1 ... 7 4 

His Last Victory, drama, 8 18 9 

Hit him, he has no Friends, farce, 17 3 

Hold your Tongue, (c) drama, 1 4 3 

BoUy Bush HaU. drama, 8 19 6 

Home fox: e Holiday, (e ) farce, 1 ...... 4 1 

Home Wreck, drama, 3 ,.U 4 

Home of One's Own, farce, 1 „.. 8 4 

Honeymoon, (c)Gomedy. 5 8 4 

Honour before wealth, drama, 4. 6 6 

Hop Pickers. &e. drama. 3 11 5 

Hope of the Family, (c) comedy 3 ... 9 7 

Hopeless Passion, (c) comedy, 1 7 

Hotel Charges, (c) farce 1 11 

Household Fairy, farce m.«....... 1 1 

Housekeeper, (c) comedy, 8 11 8 

House or the Home, (c) comedy^ 8... 8 3 
House out of Window, farce, I ...... 5 8 

How do you Manage, farce. I ..„.„.. 8 8 
How Stout Tou are getting, (c ) farce^l 5 8 
How to Make Home Happy, dram., 14 8 
How will they get out of it? com., 3 4 4 T 

How's your Uncle, farce, I 8 71 

Huguenot Captain, (c) drama, 3 11 3 I 
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Hunehbaek, (e) play, 9 18 2 

Hundred Thousand Ponnds, com., 3, 8 4 

Hunt for a Husband, farce, I 5 4 

Hunter of Alps. (c)dran)a, I 8 5 

Hunting a Turtle, (c) farce, I tf 

Husband for an Hour,(c) drama, 2 7 3 

Husband of my Heart, (c) drama 5 3 

Husband to Order (c) drama, 2 5 3 

Hut Bed Mountain, (c) drama, 3 10 5 

Hypocrite, (c) comedy, 3 6 4 

I Conidn't Help it, farce, 1 8 5 

I Love Tou, comedietta, 1 1 3 

Ici on Parle Francais, (c) farce, 1 ... 3 4 

Idalia, (c) drama, 3 14 7 

Idiot of the MountiUn, drama, 3 10 4 

Idiot Witness, melodrama, (e) 8 6 3 

If I had a Thousand a Tear, farce, 1, 4 3 

If the Cap fite, comedietta, 1 4 3 

Ill-treated II Trovatore, (o}burlesqne • 6 

Illustrious Stranger, (c) fsree, I ....%. 7 3 

I'll Write to the Times, farce. 1 5 8 

I'm not Myself at all, farce, 1 3 3 

Inohcape Bell, drama, 8 7 3 

Incompatibility of Temper, fiurce, 113 

Id for a Holiday, (c) farce, 1 3 3 

Ingomar, (e) play, b—U, „ 8 3 

Inffomfor, play, 5 18 4 

Inkle and Yarico, (c) drama, 3 11 4 

Innkeeper of AbbevUle, (c) drama, 3, 7 8 

In Possession, farce. 1 4 1 

In Three Volumes, farce, 1 4 8 

tntxij^e, interlude, 1 3 1 

wasion of Bussia, (c) spectacle, 8, 30 6 

InTisible Prince, extravagansa, 1 ...10 ft 

Inundation (c) drama, 3 ,... 9 7 

Ireland as it vras, (c) drama, 9 8 3 

Irish Doctor, (c) farce, 1 8 3 

Irish Emi^rant(c) drama, 8 6 3 

Irishman m London (c) farce, 1 7 3 

Irish Poet, drama, 8 .« 9 3 

Irish Tiger (c) farce, 1 5 8 

Irish Tutor, (e) farce, 1 , 4 8 

Isabelle. (c) tragedy, 5—1*. 9 8 

Island of Jewels, extravagansa, 5 ... 7 8 

IsleofSt. Tropez, (c)drama, 4 6 3 

Isoline of Bavaria, (c) drama, 4 ...... 8 4 

Ivanhoe, drama, (c) 3 20 4 

iTanhoe, (c) extraTagania 9 18 

I've eaten my Friend, farce, 1 4 1 

I've mritten to Brown, comedietta, 1, 4 8 

Ixion, extravagansa 12 15 

Jack Cade, tragedy. 4 18 4 

Jack in a Box, (c) comedietta 3 8 

Jack, in the Green, (e) farce, 1 6 3 

Jack o* the Hedge, drama. 8 7 4 

Jack Robinson, (c) drama, 8 8 2 

Jack Sheppard, (c) drama, 4 IS 8 

Jack the Giant-Killer, (c) eztrav. ... 7 6 

Jaeobite, (c) drama, 8 3 3 

Jack's Delight, (c) farce. 1 ....3 4 

Jane Shore, (c) tn^^dy, 5 7 9 

Jealous Wife, comedy, (c) 3 18 ft 

Jeannette's Wedding, (c) operetta, 1, 3 1 

{enkinses, farce, 1 .„.. 4 3 

Jenny Foster, (c) drama, 8 7 3 

Jersey Girl, (c) drama, 8. 18 4 

Jeieie Brown, drama, 3 9 8 

Jessie Vere, drama, 8 ^ 7 8 

JewellerofSt James, (o) comedy, 8 5 8 

Jewess, (e) drama, 3 8 8 

Jew's Daughter, (c) drama, 8 5 8 

Jew (The), comedy, 5 7 4 

Joan of Arc, burlesque 6 5 

Jocrlsse the Juggler, (c) drama, 3 ... 6 8 



John Dobbs, (c) farce, 1 5 

John Jones, farce, 1 ,„ 7 

John Ovcry,(c) drama, 3 10 

John Smith, (c) farce, 1 5 

John Wopps, (c) farce, 1 4 

Jonathan Bradford, melodrama, 8 ...10 

Julius Cesar, (c) 5 1 JS2 

Just like Boger,(c) farce,! 4 

Katherine & Petrucbio. (c) com., 3... 10 

Keep your Temper, (c) farce, 1 3 

Kenilworth, (c) burlesque 8 

Kenilworth, (c) drama, 2 10 

Kenn;rington Crosse, (c) drama, 3 ...11 
Kensington Gardens, (c) comedy, jl... 9 

Kind to a Fault, comedy, 8 8 

King and I, (c^ farce, 1 t^ 5 

King Arthur, (c) extravagansa 10 

King Charming, extravagansa, 8 8 

King Christmas, burlesque, 1 10 

King John, (c) play, 5............,...„...27 

King Lear, (c) tragedy, 5 16 

KiGg of the Alps, (c) drama, 3 17 

King of the Mcrrows, (e) extrav. ... 8 
King of the Peacocks, (c) extrav;, 8, 7 
King G'Toole, (c) extravagansa, 1 ...10 
KingBene's Daughter, lyno dra. (e) 1, 8 

King's Wager, (c) drama 8 18 

King Thrushbeard, (c) pantomime... 5 

Kiss in the Dark, ,«) force, 1 8 

Knights ef St. John, (e) drama, 8 ...17 
Knights BoundTable--l4. (c)dra.8, 18 
Knotting 'em Brothers, faroe, 1 ...«..10 
Lad from the Country, (o) faroe, 1 ... 6 

Ladies at Home, interlude, 1 ,... 

Ladies' Battle, comedy, 8 6 

Ladies' Club, (c) drama, 8 9 

Ladies of 8t. Cyr, (c) comedy, 8 5 

Lady and Gent in a Perplexing Prt- 

dicament, (c) farce, 1 1 

Lady and the Devil, (e), drama, 1 ... 6 

Lady Audley*s Secret, drama, 8 4 

Lady Belle Belle, (c) extrav., 1 13 

Lady of Belle Isle, (c) drama, 8 ...... 8 

Lady of Lake, (c) drama, 3 II 

Lady of Lyons, (c) travesUe, 1 ...... 7 

Lady of the Camellias, drama, 4 7 

Lady of the Lake, (c) burlesque 13 

Lady in Difficulties, (e> drama, 8. 8 

Lady Godiva, burlesque, l............... 7 

L'Afrioaine, (c) burlesque ..«.......«,. 7 

Lalla Bookh, (e) burleeque .......«» 10 

Lame Exouse, farce, l......,^...,...— . 4 

Lancers, (c) drama, 3 ^^ 7 

Larkms' Love Letters, (o) fsrce 1 ... 3 
Last of the Pigtails, petite comedy, 1, 8 

La Somnambula, (c) burlesque. 8 

La Tarantula, extravagansa 8 

Lawrence's Love Suit, comedietta, 8, 8 
Law versus Love, eomedietta, 1 ...... S 

Lawyers, (c) comedy, 3 ....«.,.,^.,.,. 7 

Leading Strings 't. QWiiedy,8......... 4 

Leah the Fnrsakftn, play, o ............10 

Leather Uuiffos tb^ Great,extnv. ... 7 

Leave it to Me, faro*. » ,«„...^.m..... 4 

Left in a Cab, farce, ' .. .........^.U...^ 8 

Left the Stage. U} ^lU, 1.,..,Mk...».. 8 

Left the Staya. feree, 1 ... ,..,. «.. 4 

Legaey of Honour, ;e) draoML 8..«.. 7 
Legal Impediment, (e) tuc9, 1....,..,. 8 

Lending a Hand, farce, i ,^..... 8 

Lend me Five Shillingt, (e) fiixctb 1... 5 
Leo the Terrible, buriesqu* ............lO 

Lesson in Love, comedy, 8mmmo....... 8 

liar, (e) comedy, 8 .....^.mm............ 4 
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ife*t BaatMn, play, 3 11 8 

life's B«Ten«, drama, 8 11 4 

Ife's Trial, drama, 8 10 4 

.ife*i Trial, drama, 8 9 4 

illian Oerrais^ (e> drama, 8 m.. 9 8 

dnda of Chamouni, b'jurletqne 6 4 

ion at Bay, drama, 1 4 8 

Aon Slayer, (c) farce, 1 4 8 

.ittle AnB*8 Birthday, (c) farce, 1 ... 3 1 

ittle Bobin Hood, burlesqne 5 10 

itfle Change (A), farce 3 8 

ittle Daiey, (c) drama, 1 5 8 

ittle Dom Giovanni (c) burlesque ... 5 7 

ittle Giselle, burlesque 6 7 

ittle Mother, farce, i 4 8 

ittle Rebel, (c) farce, 1 4 8 

ittle Red Biding Hood, eztrav., 16 4 

ittle ^va^, farce, 1 4 8 

ittle Senunel, (c)comed!nta, 1 3 8 

ittle Sins & Pretty Sinner:^, farce... 3 8 

ittle Toddlekins, comic drama, 1 ... 3 3 

ittle Treasure, (c)comed\, 8 5 3 

iving too Past, comedietta, 1 4 8 

lizzie Leigh, drama, 3 8 8 

izzie Lisle, drama, 3 9 10 

lOan of a Lover , 4 8 

lOdgers and Dodgers, farce, 1 3 3 

tocked in with a Lady, farce, 1 1 1 

lOcked Out, farce, 1 1 8 

lOndon Assurance— U., comedy, 5... 10 8 

lOst and Fonud, opera, 1 3 1 

lost Child, farce, 1 6 5 

lost Husband, (c) drama 4 17 5 

rost in London, drama, 3 7 3 

K>st Ship, drama, 3 7 3 

.oat Wife, drama, 3 18 3 

lOrd Bateman, buriesque 5 8 

lOrd Bateman's Journey, (c) extray. 17 8 

lOrd Darxdey, drama, 2 8 '8 

<ordLovell,(c) burlesque 7 1 

•ottery Ticket (c) farce, 1 3 8 

<ove and Fortune (c) burlesque 5 8 

lOve and' Hunger, farce, 1 5 5 

lOve and Bain, farce, 1 1 1 

«OYe CHiase, (e) comedy 10 7 

lOve by Lantern-light, operetta, 1 ... 2 3 

tove, (e)play, 5 ...". 10 5 

lOve in Humble Life, drama, 1 3 1 

lOte Knot, comedy, 3 9 5 

lOve laughs at Locksmiths (c)^ce, 8, 6 1 

lOve Law and Physic, (e) farce, 1 ... 8 8 

■6yer*8 QTtarrels,(e) farce, 1 3 8 

iOTe*s Labyrinth, (c), comedietta .„ 4 1 

i0ye*s Martyr, drama, 4 ^, 7 6 

lOve's Sacrifice, (c) play, 5 ;... 8 4 

iove*s Teiegnraph, (c) comedy, 3 3 3 

lOving Cup, drama, 8 5 3 

lOnely Man of the Ocean, draHa. 3, 8 8 

lOuise de Lignerolles, (e) drama, 5.., 8 4 

touis XI„ (c) drama, 3 14 3 

<ucia di Lammermoor, opera, 3 5 1 

Aicta di Lammermoor, burlesque ... 4 3 

iucille, (e)drama, 3 a.. 8 8 

lUcky Escape, (e) drama, 1 3 1 

lUcl^y Hit*(A), petite comedy, 1 3 1 

iUcky Hit, drama, 1 4 8 

<licky Horseshoe, (c) drama, 3 13 8 

<ncky Stars, (c) burletta, 1 8 3 

mcretia Borgia, M.D., 1, extrav. ... 3 6 

iuerezia Borgia, (c) bu'.iesque, 1 9 7 

lUgkrto the Mulatto, drama, 4 10 8 

ike the Labourer, (c) drama, 8 ... 9 3 

:t>eth, (c) tragedy, 5 80 4 

;foeth Trayestie. 2 11 4 



M r 

Madame Beliott's Ball, drama, S ...... 8 8 

Mad as a Hattes, (c) faroe, 1 5 3 

Ma^c Toys, (c) farce, 1 3 3 

Maid and Magpie, (c) burlesque 6 4 

Maid and Magpie, (c) drama, 3 ...... 8 8 

Maid of Honor, (c) comedietta, 1 ... 3 3 

Maid with Milking Fail (c) eom. dra. 1, 3 1 

Make your Wills, farce, 1 6 2 

Manfred, (c) tragedy, 3 11 10 

Manager in Distress, prelude 8 6 

Manageress in a Fix, (e) faree, 1 8 4 

Man of the World, (c) comedy, 5 ...10 5 

Man of Two Lives (c) rom. play,3— 1«.15 9 

Man who follows Ladies, (o) nurce, I» 1 1 

^ran with Carpet Bag, farce, 1 10 3 

Man Proposes, eomedietta, 1 3 3 

Man with Iron Mask, (c) plnr, 4 14 3 

Man with Many Friends, comedy, 3 8 6 

Marble Bride, (c) drama, 8 8 5 

Marble Heart, drama, 5— 1« 8 6 

Marco Spada. (e) drama, 3 9 2 

Margate 8a«.ds,(c> farce, 1 8 3 

Margaret Catcbpole, drama, 3 8 3 

Margery Daw, (c) farce, 1 3 2 

Marguerite's Colours, (e) drama, 8 ... 4 4 

Marriage at any Price, (c) farce, 1 ... S 3 

Matriage a Lottery, (c) comedy, 8 ... 3 4 

Married Bachelor, farce, 1 6 2 

Married Daughters, drama, 2 ••••••... 5 8 

Married Rake, farce, 1 mm**... 2 4 

Married Unmarried, (e) drama, >i 4 2 

Marianne the Vivandiere, (c) dra., 4 7 2 

Marit' Antoinette, (c| drama, 5 6 17 

Marie Ducange, (c) drama, 3 9 4 

Martha WiUis, (c) drama, 8 1& 3 

Mariner's Compass, (c) 3 10 5 

Martin Chuazlewit, drama, 3 11 5 

Mary Price, drama, 8 9 4 

Mary Queea of Scots, (c) drama, 3 7 7 

Mary Turner, (c) burlesque 9 3 

Masaniello, (e) burlesque 9 6 

Masaniello,opera, (c)3 8 5 

Master Joneses Birthday, farce, 1 ... 4 2 

Master Passion, (c) comedy, 3 8 4 I 

Master's Rival, fafce, 8 8 3 ; 

Matteo Falcone, (c) melodrama, 1 ... 5 2 i 

Matchmaker, comedy, 8 7 4 , 

Match-Making, farce, 1 5 1 

Matrimonial, farce, 1 5 3 

Matrimonial Prospectuses, (c) far., 18 3: 

Matrimony, (c) comedy, 1 «. 3 3 

Maud's Peril, play, 4 8 3 \ 

Mayor of Qarratt, (c) faroe 10 3 < 

Mazeppa, (e) burlesque, 1 9 3 { 

Mazeppa, (c) drama 3 14 5 • 

Mazourka, (c) burlesque, 1 6 3 . 

Medea, Ic) burlesque „ 7 3 • 

Medea, (c) tragedy, 3 4 5 | 

Meg's Diverson, drama, 8 5 3 \ 

Mephistopheles, (c) extravagansa ... 1 4 - 

Merchant of Venice, (c) comedy, 3.. .19 5 

Merry Widow, comedy, 8 . 5 5 

Merry Wives of Windsor (c) com., 5, 15 4 • 

Meted Out, drama, 4 10 4 

Michael Earle,(c) romantic drama, 8 12 -i 

Midas, comic opera 9 8 

Middy Ashore, (c) farce, 1 6 3 

Midnight Watch, (c) drama, 1 8 2 

Midsummer Night's Dream(c)oom.&, 14 6 

Miller of Derwent, (c) drama, 3 6 9 

Miller and his Men, ((;) burlesque „. 8 9 

Miller and his Men, melodrama, 3 ...10 4 

Miller of Whetstone, (c) burietta ... 6 8 

Milliner's Holiday, (a) farce. 1 4 7 
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Mincrali, \c) romuitie drams» t ...... 9 8 

Miriam's Crime, drama, 3 5 2 

Mischief Making, (c) farce, 1 4 3 

Miser of Shoreditch, (c) drama, 3 ...13 3 

Miss Eily O'Connor, burlesque (c) ... 6 3 

Miss Tibbit's Back Hair, farce, 1 ... 3 8 

Mistaken Story, farce, 1 3 3, 

Mistress of the Mill (c) comedietta, 1, 3 8 

Mob Cap, drama, 8 3 4 

Model Husband, farce, 1 4 8 

Model of a Wife, (c) farce, 1 3 8 

Momeatous Question, (c) drama, 8... 5 8 

Monastery of St. Just, (c)play, 3..... .18 8 

Monsieur Jaques, (c) operetta 4 1 

Monsieur Tonson, farce, 8 11 3 

Montealm, (c) romantic drama, 5 ... 8 3 

Monte Christo (c) drama, 5— Ic, 18 8 

More Blunders than One, farce, 1 ... 4 5 

More Free than Welcome, farce 3 

More Precious than Oold (c) com., 8, 4 3 

Morning Call (al comedietta, 1 1 1 

Mother Ooose, (c) pantomime ....15 8 

Mother's Dyine Child, drama, 3 11 8 

Motto, (c) buriesatte 9 3 

Mountain Svlph, (c) opera, 8 18 5 

Moustache Movement, farce, 1 9 3 

Moving Tale, (c) f^ce, 1 8 6 

Mr. Scronins, (c) farce, 1 3 3 

Mrs. Caudle (Sterling), farce 1 3 

Mrs. Green's Little Business (c) f«> 1» 4 1 

Mrs. Smith, farce, 1 5 7 

Mrs. White, (c) farce, J 3 8 

Much Ado about Nothing (e) com. 5, 16 5 

Mudborough Election, larce, 1 5 3 

Muleteer of Toledo, drama, 8 10 8 

Mummv (c) farce, 1 6 8 

Music llath Charms, comedy, 1 ...... 4 4 

Mutiny at Nore, (c) drama, 8 ....13 8 

My Aunt's Husband, (c) drama, 1 ... 3 4 

My Dress Boots, (c) farce, 1... 3 8 

My Fellow Clerk, farce, 1 6 4 

My First Fit of the Gout, farce, 1 ... 3 3 

My Friend from Leatherhead.farce,!, 3 8 

My Friend the Mi^or* (e) farce, 1 ...10 6 

My Great Aunt, comedy, 1 7 4 

My Heart's Idol, (c) comedy, 8 7 3 

My Heart's in the Highlands, (c) f., 1, 4 3 

My Husband's Ghost, (c) farce, 1 ... 3 3 

My Lord an'd Lady, (c}com.,5— U.... 4 5 

My Neighbour's Wife, farce, 1 3 3 

My Precious Betsy, farce, 1 4 4 

My Preserver, comedy, 1 5 5 

My Sister Kate, farce 5 4 

My Son Diana, (c) farce, 1 3 8 

My Son's a Daughter, (c) drama, 8... 4 3 

My Turn Next, farce 4 3 

My Wife's Baby, farce 4 3 

My Wife's Bonnet, £<rce, 1 3 4 

My Wife's Daughter, (p) comedy, 8 5 4 

My Wife's Dentist, (c) farce, 1 4 8 

My Wife's Diary, farce, 1 8 1 

My Wife's Maid, (c) farce, 1 4 8 

My Wife's Mother, eomk drama, 8, 4 5 

My Wife's Out, (c) farce, 1 8 8 

My Wife's Belations, comedietto ... 4 6 

My Wife's Seeond Floor, farce, 1 4 3 

My Wife I what Wife ? (c) farce, 1 ... 9 5 

Mysterious Lady, comedy, 8 8 1 

Neighbours, (o) comedy, 8 5 3 

NeUGwynne, (c) comedy, 8 9 3 

Nervous Man, farce, 8 11 4 

Never BAckoo your Cfaiokens, farce, 1,3 4 

New Footman, bnrletta, 1 4 8 

New Men and Old Acres, com., 3—1 «. 11 5 



Newfngton Butts, (c) fiurce, 8 ..m..... 8 

Next of Kin, (c) drama, 8. 8 

Nice Firm, drama, 1 8 

Nice Quiet Day, (c) farce, 1 5 

Night at Netting Hill, (c) far«e, 1 .... 3 

Night of Suspense, monologue 

Nine Points of the Law, oome^tta, 1,4 

Nobody's Child, (c) drama, 3 19 

Noemie, drams^ 8 , 5 

No, farce, 1 9 

No. 1, Bound Comer, farce, 1 ....^,, 8 
No Song no Supper, (e) operetta ,.,... 6 

No. 6, Duke Street, nurce 4 

Norma, (c) opora, 8 8 

Norma Travestie, (e) burlesque 8 

Net a Bad Judge (c) comic drama, 8, 9' 

Not at all Jealous, farce, 1 8 

Not Guilty, (o) drama, 4 U 

Not so Bad after all, comedy, 3 8 

Net to be Done, furce 4 

Nothing to Nurse, farce, 1 3 

Nothing Vent Noth'gWin, (e) dra. 8, 4 

Netting *m Brothers, farce, 1 ,.< 10 

Novelty'Fair, (o) burlesque 11 

Nursev Chickweed, (c) farce, 1 4 

Nyxnph of Lurleybei^, (c) burlesque 8 

Oberon, opera, (c) 8 

Object of Interest, (e) £arce, 1 4 

GL %ing a Friend, farce. 1.; 8 

OV jirvation and Flirtation, com. 1 ... 8 

Ol>8tiaate Family, farce, 1 3 

Ocean ef Life, ^c) drama, 3 14 

Octoroon, (c) play, 4 15 

Odd Lot (An), farce, 1 3 

Odious Gapt. Cutter, (c) farce .« 4 

O'Flannigan and the Fairies (c), ex.1, 8 

Old and xoung, farce, 1 4 

Old Chateau, drama, 3 8 

Old Curiosity Shop, (c) drama, 8...... 8 

Old Goosebory, farce 4 

Old House on the Bridge, (c) dra. 3 9 

Old Honesty, (c) drama, 8 5 

Old H Jttse at Home, (c) drama, 8 ... 7 
Old Joe and Young Joe, drama, 8 ... 7 
Old Phil's Birthday, (c) drama, 8 ... 5 

Old Story, (c) comedy, !.„ 5 

Old Score (An), comedy drama, 3 ... 6 

Old Trusty, (c) drama, 8.. 4 

Oliver Twist, drama, 3 15 

Olympic Devils, (c) burlesque, 1 18 

Olympic Bevels, (c)burletta, 1.., 8 

Omnibus (The), farce, 1 5 

On and Otf, farce, 1 m............... 6 

On Guard, comedy, 3 ..................... 6 

On the Sly, farce, 1 8 

Once upon a Time, (cj extravaganxa 3 

117, Arundell Street, farce, 1 8 

One o'clock, (e) operetta, 3 20 

One of you must Marry, drama, 1 ... 3 
One too Many, farce, 1 .•......,....••... 4 

One Tree HiU, drama, 2 6 

One too Many for Him, (c) farce, X... 2 

Oxdy a Clod, (c) drama, 1 4' 

Only a Halfpenny, (c) farce, 1 ......... 2 

Opposite Neighbours, farce, 1 ......... 1 

Orange Blossoms, comedietta,!. ...... 3 

Orange Girl, drama, 8 .^#..18 

Orange Tree, (e) extravagansa... 7 

Oi^anie Affection, (c) fkrce^ 1 7 

Orpheus and Eurydieet (c) extrav.... 9 



i 



Orpheus in HaymarkeC, (e) op.bouffa 9 C 

Othello (c) tragedy, 5 18 S 

Othello Travestie, burlesque «.... 8 9 

Our Clerks, larce, 1 8 -4 
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TetaiiadlMi,(e)«xtratifaBia 4 10 

Tell, or.Strike of Cantoni , (e ) txtrvr 10 4 

Tell with a Venf eance, (o) burL 8 8 

Tempest, (e) eomedy, 5 ..^..............11 6 

Temptation, (c)dnunm,l 7 8 

Tender Precautions, eomedy, 1 ...... 7 8 

Terrible Secret, Ikrce, 1 8 8 

Terrible Tinker, farce, 1 6 4 

Test of Tmth, Je) comedy, 8 10 8 

That Adair at Finchley, (o) farce, 1, 8 8 

Theodora, (c) drama, 5 15 5 

Theseus and Ariadne, (c) extrav, ...10 8 

Thetis and Pelens, (c)eztravsgansa 5 5 

Thirty-three next BirthdaT, faroe, 1, 4 8 

Three Cuckoos, (c) farce, 1 8 8 

Three Furies, (c) comedietta,! 8 4 

Three Musketdears, (c) burlesque)... 18 8 

Three Musketeers, (o) drama, 8— u. 15 3 

Three Bed Men, (c) drama, 8 18 4 

Thrice Married,Je) fsrce, 1 6 4 

Through Fire fcwater, com. dram.,8, 4 8 

Thumping Legacy, &rce, 1 7 1 

Ticket of Leave, fiurce 4 1 

Ticketof Leave Man,(c)drama.4~l«* 3 

T'ket Leave Man'sWile, dram. 3— U. 1 6 7 

Ticklish Times, iaree, 1 4 3 

Tide of Time, (c) comedy, 3... 7 3 

Time and Hour, drama, 3 7 3 

Time and Tide, (c) drama 8C 4 

Time Tries All, drama, 8 6 8 

Time WoriLS Wonders, comedy, 8 Is. 10 5 

Times, (c) drama, 3 9 4 

Timothy to the Beseue, farce, 1 4 8 

Timour the Tartar, (c) drama, 8 9 3 

Timour the Tartar, (c) burlesque ... 7 3 

Tit for Tat (c) comedietta 6 3 

To Oblige Benson, comedietta, 1 3 8 

To Paris and Back for £5, farce, 1... 9 1 

Too Much for Good Nature, farce 1, 4 7 

Too Much of a Good Thing, drama, 3 3 

Tom and Jerry, (e) drama, 3 4 

Tom Cringle, (c) drama, 8 8 8 

Tom Thrasher, (c) farce, 1 5 8 

Tom Thumb, (c)burletta, 1 7 5 

Tompkins Troubadour, farce, 1 3 8 

Tourist Ticket, farce 6 4 

Tower of London, ( c} drama, 3 16 6 

Tower of Nesle, (c) arama, 3 17 4 

Traitors* Gate, (c j drama, 3 18 8 

Trapping a Tartar, (c) drama, 1 3 8 

Trial of Tomkins, (c) f&rce, 1 8 8 

Tromb-al-ca<2ar, eztravaganM 3 1 

Trofvatore, (c) dnuna, 3 5 8 

True as Steel, comedy, 3 8 8 

Trying it On, farce, I 3 3 

Tufelhausen, (c) romantic drama, 8, 3 1 

Tuikish Bath, («) farce, 1 5 8 

Turned Head, fuee, 1 6 1 

Turn Him Out, farce, 1 3 8 

Tuminf the Tables, farce, 1 5 3 

*Twa6 I, farce, 1 7 6 

'Tw'd Puszie Conjuror,(c) com. dra. 2, 9 1 

Tweedleton's Taii-Coat. (c) (ivce, 1, 4 8 

Twelve Lab're of Hercules, (c }eom, 3, 4 3 

Twelfth Night, comedy, 5 14 4 

Twenty M inut«s with aTiger,farc«, 1, 3 8 

Twice Killed, (c) farce, 1 6 3 

Twice Told Tale, farce, 1 8 3 

Two Bonnyeastles, faroe, 1 3 ft 

5 wo Galley Slaves, (c) melodrama... 8 i 

wo Gay Deceivers, farce, 1 3 

'^wo Gents in a Fix, farce, 1 8 

'wo Gregories, farce, 1 4 8 

Heads are better than One, f „ 1,4 1 
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Two Pdltt, (e) fSuet, 1 
Two P«ddilB«te, te«t, 1 
Two Queens, (c) comedy, 1 

T^ to One, farce, 1 , 

Ugly CustfMner, farce, 1 m^..^.. 8 8 

Uncle Crotchet, (e) faree, 1 .m. 4 4 

Uncle Toby, drama, 8 • 3 

Uncle Tom's Cabin, (e) drama, 3 IS 13 

Uncle 2achary, (c) drama, 8 7 8 

Under the Gaslight, (c) drama, 4 ...17 

Under the Rose, farce, 1 S 

Unfinished Gentleman, farce, 1 9 

Unlimited Confidence, (c) farce, 1 ... S 

Unlucky Friday, drama, 1 5 

Unwarrantable Intrusion, com. in.,!, 9 

Ulysses, burlesque 8! 

Up a Tree, farce, 1 4 

Up at the Hills, comedy, 8 8 

Up for the Cattle-show, (c), fare^ !, 6 
Up Stairs and Down Stairs, farce, !, 5 
Up to Town 9t Back, entertainment ! 
Urgent Private Affairs, (c) farce, ! ... 4 

Valentine^ (c) hret, 1 6 

Vandyke Brown, ftirce, 1 3 

Venice Preserved, (c) tragedy, 5 IS 

Venus and Adonis, (c) ^trav 18 

Very Last Days'of Pompeii, (c) barL 11 

Very Pl easa nt Evening, farce, 1 3 

Very Serious AflUr, 1 8 8 

Very Suspicious, (c) comedietta. 1... 4 

Veteran of 108, (c) drama, 1 ^ € 

Victims, comedv, 3 9 

Victor Vanquished, (c) comedy, 1... 3 

Village Lawyer, farce, 1.... • 

ViUage Tale, interlude, 1 8 

Village to Court, (c) drama, 8 4 

Villikinsand Dinah, (c) burlesque, 1, 3 

Violet, (c) drama, 8 4 

Virginius, (e) burlesque, 1 .14 . 

Volunteer Beview, (c) force, 1 6 € 

Wait for an Answer, dramat. sketch 3 I 
Waiting for ui Omnibus, farce, 1 ... 4 
Waiting for th« Verdict, drama, 3 ...15 
Wallace, Hero ofScoii«.nd,(c} dra, 3, 15 

Wandering Boys, drama, 8 8 

Wandering Minstrel, faice « 8 

Wanted— A Young Lady (c) faree, 1, 8 1 

Wanted 1000 Milliners, faree, 1 3 

War to the Knife, comedy, 3 5 

Warlock of the Glen, (c) melodra. 8, 8 

Was I to Blame ? (c) farce, 1 4 

WatchDogo^Wal8inghams,(c)d., 4, 7 

Water Witches, (c) farce, 1 8 

Waterman, (c) opera 8 

We all hai e our Little Faults, farce, !, 3 

Weathercock, farce 7 

Werner, (c) tragedy, 5 7 

What'll say at Br'mnton (e) c'etta, 1, 6 
Where there's a Will, Sec., (e)dra., 1, 6 
Where's Your Wife, (c) faree, 1 ...... 3 

Which is MThicht comedietta, ! 3 

Whicit of the Two, comedietta, ! ... 9 

Which shall I M4XTy, farce, ! 9 

Whistler, The, (c) drama, 3 .......10 

Wlxitobait at Greenwich, faroe, 1. ... 3 

V'hite Cat. (c) extravagansa 17 

^hite Cat, amateur ouriesque, 1 ... 5 

White Cat. [buvnand] J88 

White Cockade, (c) drama, 4 i4 

White Farm, (c) melodrama, 8 ..... 8 

Wh*te Fawn, (c) extravagansa 8 

White Milliner, comedy, 8 6 

Whitefriars, (c) drama, 3 14 

Whittingten, Junior, (c)burlesqike« 11 
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Who Speaka First, comedy, 1 , 3 2 

Who Stole the Pocket Book^ (c) f. 1, 4 3 

Who's my Husband, faree, 1 5 3 

;Wjilo*8 to Win Him? eomedtetta* 1.., 3 5 

Who*a the Heir, operetta, I 1 1 

iWho'a Who? farce, 1 3 2 

i Wicked Wife, (c) drama, 1 5 2 

Widow'8 Yiotim, farce, I 5 3 

Wife of 7 Hu^ands, (c) melodra., 2, 9 4 

Wife's Portrait, (c) farce 4 f 

Wife's Secret, (c) orig. play, 5— 1». ...10 2 

Wild Oats, (c) comedy, 5 .17 3 

Wilful Murder, (c) farce. 1 7 2 

Wilful Ward, "comedietta ,.... 3 1 

Will and the Way, drama. 3 12 5 

William Tell, (c) burlesque 8 1 

WiUikm Tell, drama, 3 .......20 3 

WilUkind, (c) burlesque 4 8 

Willow Pattern, (c) extravaf^anza .. 10 2 

Windmill, (c) farce, 1 4 2 

Windsor Castle. <c) burlesque. 1 13 4 

Winning a Wife, comedy, I 1 2 

Winning Hazard, comedietta, 1 3 2 

Witch of Windermere, comic dra., 1. 5 3 

Without Incumbrances, farce, 1 6 4 

Wittik-ind, (c) extravaganza 17 10 

Wizard of the Moor, (c) melodra, 3, 12 5 

Wizard of the Wave, nautical dra. 3, 23 4 

Woman I Adore, (c) fafce, 1 7 8 



Woman in Mauve, drama, 3 1 

Woman in Bed, (c) drasta, 3 .\..4... 

Woman's Love, drama, 2 ] 

Woman of Worlds jftomedy, 3 

Woman of the World, drama, 2 1 

Woman that was a Cat, (c) farce, 1... 

Won' at Last, comedy drama, 3 

Wonder,<c) comedy. 3 1 

Wonderful Wouian, (c) drama, 2 ... 
Woodcock's Little Game, farce, 2 ... 

Woodman's Hut, (c) drama, 2 

Woodsian's Spell, drama, 1 ., 

Wooing in Jest, comedietta, 1 

Wooing One's Wife, (c) farce, 1 

World and Stage, comedy, 3— 1«. 

World of Fashion, comedy, 3 

Worth a Struggle, comedy drama, 4, 

Wren Boys, (c) drama. 2 

Writing on the Wall, melodrama, 3. 1 

X. Y. Z., (c) farce. 2 1 

Yew Tree Ruins, (c) drama. 3 1 

Yellow Dwarf, (c) extravaganza, 1... 
Young and Handsome, (c)extrav, 1,1 

Young Mother, (c) drama, 1 

Young Widow, farce, I 

Your Life's in Danger, (c) farce, 1... 
Your Likeness, One Shilling, (o) f. 1 

Yule Log, (c) farce, 1 

Zaraih the Gipsy, (c) drama, 2 1 
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Black Aysd SuiMi— Feaceftil Slum- 

b'ring on the Ocean, lullaby ......... 1 

Bonnie Fish wife— Caller Herrin,m,f. 1 6 

Love'^ Sweet Summer, romance ... 1 6 

Corsican Bros.— Ghost mel. [Habeg] 2 
CoUeen Bawn — Cruisk'n I^awn, song 

and chorus 1 6 

Pretty Girl Milking her Cow, song 1 6 

Effie Deans— Quadrille 1 6 

Flying Dutchm'n— Return of my Love 1 6 

Guy Mannering— Oh, rest Babe, bal. 1 

Green Bushes— A Jug of Punch, song 1 
Haunt'd Mill— New araw'g room op. 

Marywreathed her shining Hair... 1 8 

Captain and Nelly, finale, duet ... 1 6 

I'd once a London Lover, song 1 6 

Times we have met in Mill, song 1 6 

Gentle Stra&ger, duet 1 % 

nora, sonff 1 6 

Mtmitd Ml, oompleUf priee $«• 

«. d. 

School lor Scandal— Here's to the 

Maiden of Bashful Fifteen, s. & c. 1 



£ilver Lining— Spring Time of the 
Heart, balla^.^ 1 



Soioebody Else— Vixen, song 1 

T-empiest (as arran|ed by S. NelsonV— 

Come to these Yellow Sands, song 1 

Honour, Biehes, duet 8c chorus ... 1 

No more Dams I'll make for Fish 1 

Oh, bid your faithful Ariel fly, song 1 € 

'Full Fatnems Five, song 1 

Vhtn the Bee Sucks, song 1 



PRICES. 



Kenilw'rth— Order of Garter, parody, 

Kate Kearney.— Irish ballad 

Loan of Lover— Peter & Gertrude, dt. 
I've no Money, romance ^ 

Marriage byLant'm—Qaud. [Volgerj 

M'sic hath Ch'ms— Grieve no more, s. 

Masan'llo Burl.— Old Dog Tray, par. 

Mids. Night's Dream— Maypole D'ce 

Norma Travestie-^All the celebrated 
airs in Overture Bellini's Opera of 
Norma 

Quaker— Lads of the Village, somr... 

Richard the Third— Quadrille 

Ring and the Keeper— Amalie, ballsi 
Keepef, see this Ruby Ring, d;3et 
The Heart must have, &e., ballad 
The dear forget-me-not, ballad ... 

My Lady's Page, song .^ 

Ming and Keeper, complete, 5t. M. 

Sea aod Land— Mary's 8ong....«..c.M 

• 
Wand'ringBoyi— Poor little Savoy'd : 
Wand'ring Minst'l—Viiikin8& Dinah 
Waterman— Cherries & Plums, song '. 

Jolly Young Waterman, s>ong ] 

Farewell my trim-built Wherry ... '. 

Bay of Biscay i 

Walerman, complete, 3s. 
Where are you going ny pretty Maid 7 

Eng. bal. Sc Billy Laeaday's Lament 1 
Wooing Widow— Within mUe Ediub. ] 
Pantomime and Clown Songs— Hot 

Codlings, Tippetiwiehet, Life of a 

Clown ......ai**f«««*«MM«*MMftMtM**IM J 
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FRENCH'S STANDAED AND MINOR DRAMA. 
% Price Sixpence eechj unless otherwise marked. 

KoTB<— Oostome or Powder Plays aro indicated tbng : (o). A fignze following 
he natuo of tlio Play denotes tbe nrnnber of Acts. The fignres in tbe crtnmnB indicate 
bo number of cbaracters— M. male ; V, female, « ;, 

M F 



k Decided Case, farce, 1 3 1 

L Good Fellow, comedy, 1 2 9 

I Match in the Dark, (o) f a^, 1 . . 4 3 

L Soppcriu Dixie, farce, 1 8 1 

Ldelgitha, (c) tragedy, 5 8 4 

Ldoptcd Child, (c) mnsical drama, 2, 7 4 

Ldvice to HusbaDdis (o) comcdiet. 1, 5 1 

Bthiop, (c) play, 3— Is 17 6 

Lladdin, (c) drama, 3 11 6 

Lll the World a Stage, farce, 1 9 3 

Lll's Fair in Love, (c) comedy, 5 . . 8 4 

Lmatonrs and Actors, (c) farce, 2,. . 7 2 

Lmericans in Paris, ocHUCti^, 8 .... 7 S 

Lngel of the Attic, (c) com. di'B., 1 . . 3 1 

Lngelo, Actress Padua, (c) play, 4 . . 12 4 

Lnimal Magnetism, (c) farce, 3 .... 5 S 

Lntony and CkH^acra, (c) burlctta,! , 1 1 

Lpostate, (c) ti-agedy, 6— Is. 7 4 

Lrmand, (c) play, 5— Is. 8 8 

Lrt and Artiflco, (c) drama, 6 .... 8 3 

Lunt Dinah's Pledge, drama, 2 .... € 3 

Lvengcr, (c> melodrama, 3 12 8 

Lwkward Arrival, (c) comedy, 2 . . 5 4 

Samcy the Baron, (c) farce, 1 .... 7 3 

torrack-Room, (c) musical burlct,2, 7 2 

icatrico, drama, 5 7 S 

Scrtram, (c) tragedy, 5 12 3 

{>anche of Braudy wine, (c) dra., 4, 30 3 

bloomer Costume, (c) force, 1 3 2 

ioy Martyrs, (e) drama, 3 16 8 

broach of Pi'omise, (c) comedy 2 . . 9 7 

>rian Boroihmo, (c) di'nma, 3 .... 7 2 

^rian o'Linn, (c) farce, 2 7 4 

British Slave, (c) drama, 4 18 3 

Brutus, (c) tragedy, 5 15 5 

3all at No. 1— 7, farce, 1 6 4 

'aniillo, play, 5—l8 7 2 

Caprice, (c) comedy, 3— Is. 6 2 

:?aptaiu Kyd, (c) drama, 4 13 5 

:!ataract of the G angcs, (c) drama, 3, 8 4 

^atssp.iw, (c) comedy, 6— Is. 9 3 

:;h1Idrcn in the Wood, (c) opera, 2, 9 3 

i/ircumstanccs alter Cases, (c) 1 .... 6 3 

Cockneys in California, (c) farce, 1, 5 2 

Columbus, (c) extravaganza, 2 15 3 

>n*oncr's Inquisi tion, f aroe, 1 7 2 

i^orsair, (cX burlesque 4 6 

Cousin Fannie, comedy, 2 2 ^ 

Cradle ef Liberty, (c) drama, 4 ... .11 3 

Crowding the Season, comedy, 3 6 8 

7ynio,play,3 6 4 

Damon and Pythias, (c) play, 6 7 4 

Dark Hour before Dawn, (c) play, 5, 14 2 

Da^d Copperficld, (c) drama, 3 8 6 

Decided Case, farce, 1 3 3 

Declaration of Independence, (c) f . .12 1 

Demon Lover, (c) comedietta, 2. ... 3 3 

Deserter Deserted, farce, 1 8 4 

Dombcy and Son, (c) drama, 3 .... 13 5 

Don Paddy de Bazan, farce, 1 4 1 

Don't Forget your OporaGlasses, f.1,3 3 

Dreams of Delusion, drama, 1 .... 5 3 



Dntdraum's Ghost, (c) fdroe, 1 .... 5 3 

Ebenezer Venture, fiurce,! 7 3 

Ella Rosenberg, (c) drama, 3 6 3 

Kldor Broftier, (c) comedy, 6 16 3 

Ernestine, drama, 3 3 4 

Ernest Maltra vers, (c) drama, 3.... 9 3 

Eveleen Wilson, (c) drama, 3 IS 6 

Fanohon, (c) drama, 5 9 8 

Fashion, and Feeling, (c) oomody, 5, 7 S 

Fashion, (c) comedy, 5— Is. 8 5 

Father and Son, (c) drama, 3, «... 8 3 

Feudal Times, (o) play, 5— Is. 8 8 

Fif t'n Y'rs Drunk'd's Life, (c) dra. 3,10 4 

Fireman, drama, 3 9 7 

Forest Rose, Drama, 3 6 4 

Forty Thievefe, (c) drama, 3 15 6 

Franklin, (c) drama, 6 16 7 

Fi*ench Spy, (c) drama, 3 10 5 

Fruits of the Wine Gup, drama, 3 . . 6 3 

Gambler's Fate, (c) drama, 3 13 5 

Gamester, (c) tragedy, 5 Q 3 

Game of Life, (c) comedy, 5 6 6 

Game of Love, (c) comedy. 5 8 5 

Gentleman from Ireland, comedy, 3, 6 3 

Giaippus, (c) play, 6— Is. 18 3 

Glance at New York, drasia, 3 .... 8 4 

Good Fellow, comedy, 1 3 3 

Golden Eagle, (c) drama, 4 ..K 5 

Graen Mountain Boy, comedy, 3 . . . 7 3 

Grotto Nymph, (c) fferce, 1 S 7 

GunmakerofMoscow,(o)ni.dra.,3, 15 6 

Hamlet, (c) tragedy, 3 13 3 

Handy Andy, drama, 3 9 5 

Hazardous Ground, (c) drama, 4 ••10 6 
Hi-a>wa-tha, (c) extravaganza .... 8 4 
Highways and Byways, (c) farce,3,, 5 4 
High, Low, Jock, & Game, (c) bur. 1,10 1 

Hiram Hircout, farce, 1, 6 3 

Hofer, (c) drama, 3 10 4 

Hoi-gcshoo Robinson, (c) drama, 3 . .14 4 

House Dog, (c) farce, 1 11 3 

Husband at Sight, (c) farce, 3 : 6 8 

I Dine with my Mother, farce, 1, ••6 3 
In and Out of Place, (o) burletta, 113 

Inconstant, comedy, 5 5 3 

Ion, (c) tragedy, 5— Is. 10 3 

Ireland and America, (c) drama, 3 7 5 
Irish Ambassador, (c) comedy, 3.. 7 3 

Irish Assurance, farce, 1 4 3 

Irish Broom Maker, (c) farce, 1 7 3^ 

Irishman's Manoeuvre, (c) comedy, 8 14 

Irish Widow, farce, 3 • l- 

Irish Yankee, (c) drama, 3 .15 

Is He Jealous ? (c) farce, 1 1 

Jack Long, drama, 3— Is 7 

Jack's the Lad, drama, 2 9 

Jane Eyre, (c) drama, 5 6 11 

Jenny Lind at Last, (e) faix^, 1 ... .13 I 
Jonathan in Knsland, (c) comedy, 3 10 3 

Jumbo ,Tiw, (c>. farce, I 4 S 

KiUo? Cure, farce,! ...4 3 

Kathleen Miavoucnoen, draua, 4 ««11 



. _ , 4 

Drunkard's Doom, drama, 3 ...,,,W & , Igflatty O'Sheal, (o) farce, 3 ...•-,• 6 4 

Drunkard's Warning, (c) dran^a, 3, 6 3 King of .Commons, (c) play, 5— la, ^JZ 3 

Puenna, (c) comlo opera, 8 13 6 King and Deserter, (c) drama, t—m 9 f 



«r"w. 



DESOBimVB LIST, 

M P 

KiuglitofiLrva,(c)drama,2 7 2 

Ladies Beware, (c) iarce, 1 2 3 

Lady of the Bedchamber, (c)f arce, 1, 1 5 

Lady of the Lake, <c)t]rave8tie,l ..8 4 

Lady of the Lions, burlesque, 1 .... 7 4 

La Blammina, play, 4 7 4 

Last Days of Pompeii, (c) spectacle 11 4 

Last Man, (c) drama, 2 9 3 

Life in New York, (c) drama, 2 ,.19 6 

Lifeof an Actress, drama, 5 8 4 

Little Barefoot, drama, 5 10 6 

Live Womaa in the Mines, play, 2.. 8 1 

Love and Loyalty, (c) play, 5— 1«. . . 13 3 

liove and Murder, (c) farce, 1 4 3 

JjOYB in '76, (c) comedietta, 2 8 3 

Love of a Prince, (c) drama, 3 — 12 4 

Lucretia Borgia, (o) drama, 3— Is. . . 12 2 

Mad Dogs, farce, 1 7 2 

Madelaine,(c)drama,3 6 5 

Man and Wife, (c) comedy, ft—ls.. ,10 4 

Man without a Head, (c) farce, 1 ..3 3 

Married and Single, (c) comedy, 3. . 7 3 

Masquerade, farce, 2 4 3 

Masaniello, (c) musical drama, 3 . .12 8 

Match in the Dark, (c) comediet., 1, 4 2 

Mctamora, burlesque, 2 10 3 

Midnight Banquet, (c) drama, 2 ..10 3 

Miller of New Jersey, spectacle, 3 . . 20 4 

Miralda, (c) drama, 3 4 3 

Moll Pitcher, (c) drama, 4 12 6 

Mormons, drama, 3 16 16 

Mountaineers, (c) play, 3 13 3 

Much Ado ab't Mer. Venice, burl. 3, 10 3 

Musard Ball, (c) evtrovaganza, 3.. 5 2 

My Aunt, (c)comedy, 2 4 2 

Jf y'Husband's Mirror, comedietta, 1,3 2 

My Wife's Husband, (c) farce, 2 . ... 6 3 

My Wife's Mirror, (c) comedy, 1.... 4 2 

Naiad Queen, (c) spectacle, 3 10 5 

Nature and Philosophy, (c) farce, 1, 2 3 

Nature's Nobleman, comedy, 5 .... 7 4 

Neighbour Jackwood, di*ama, 5 — 13 9 

Neptune's Defeat, (c) burlesque, 2 11 4 

Night and Morning, (c) drama, 6.. 13 4 

Nick of the Woods, (c) drama, 3 .... 14 6 

Nick Whiffles, (c) drama, 3 10 3 

N'oble Heart, (c) play, 3— 1». 7 1 

Norn Croina, (o) drama, 1 5 2 

No Thoroughfare, drama, 4 12 8 

Old Guard, (c) drama, 1 4 -2 

O'Neal the Great,(c) drama, 3 18 2 

One Coat for Two Suits, drama, 2.. 6 3 

Ossawattomio Brown, drama, 3 — 14 6 

Our Gal, farce, 1 4 4 

Our Jemimy, farce, 1 5 3 

Out to Nurse, (c) farce, 1 4 2 

Paddy the Piper, (c) comic drama 1, 10 2 

Pauvrette, (c) drama, 5 4 fi- 

Pearl of Savoy, (c) drama, 5 12 8 

Peep 0* Day, (c) drama, 4 19 7 

People's Lawyer, (c) comedy, 2. . . .14 2 

Persecuted Dutchman, fai'co.l 6 3 

Pet of the Petticoats, (e) opera, 3 . . 13 7 

Phantom, (c) drama, 2 6 4 

Pilot»(c)dramR,3 10 3 

Pirate of the Isles, drama, 2 11 2 

Pirate's Legacy, (c) drama, 2 ..•«.. 6 2 

Po-ca-hon-tas, (c) burlesque, 2 19 11 

Poorof New York, drama, 5 9 4 

Poor Young Man, drama, 6 8 5 

Pretty Girls of Stillberg, farce, 1 • . • .10 6 

l^m^^^mmmmmf^^ i ^ J .fiJ J UJJ-» ^^'^ 
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Piiiieiples form Oluuracter, com., 3. . 8 2 

Piinter's Devil, (o) farce, 1 4 2 

Promotion, (c) yaudeville, 1 3 2 

Putman,(c)drama,3 6 3 

Quash, farce, 1 6 1 

Queen's Heart, comedy, 3— Is.; 5 4 

Red Mask, (o) drama, 3 9 E 

Bevolutionary Soldier, (c) farce, 1 . . 5 a 

Bights of Man, comedy, 2 3 a 

Bip Van Winkle, (c) drama, 2 8 4 

Robbers, (c) tragedy, 5— Is. 10 S 

Robot Emmet, (c) drama, 3 11 2 

Romance after Marriage, comedy, 3 8 a 

Romance and:Rea]ity,(c) comedy, 5 7 4 

Rosina Meadows, drama, 3 13 1 

Rural Felicity, (c) comedy, 2 3 i 

Scholar, (c) comedy, 2 « 5 2 

School of Reform, (c) comedy, 6., .. 8 fi 

Secret Service, (c) drama, 2 5 1 

Seeing Warren, <c) farce, 1 8 2 

Self, comedy, 3 ; 10 Id 

Servants by Legacy, (c) farce, 1 .... 5 2 

Shaker Lovers, (c) drama, 1 .'7 a 

Shakespcare'sDream, (c)intcrl.,l.. 2 a 

Shandy Maguire, (c) drama, 2 11 6 

Shoemaker of Toulouse, (c) dra., 4 . . 12 2 

Six Degrees of Grime, drama, 8 .... 15 IC 

Skeleton Witness^ (o) drama, 3 .... 10 4 

Soldier's Courtship, comedy, 1 1 2 

Soldier's Daughter, (c) comedy, 5 ..12 C 

Son> of a Night, (c) drama, 3 12 C 

St. Patrick's Eve, (c) drama, 3 ....11 4 

Stage Struck Yankee, farce, 1 4 S 

Supper in Dixie, farce, 1 8 1 

Surgeon of Paris, (c) drama, 4— Is. . .13 11 

Take Care of Little Charley, farce, 1 3 S 

Teddy Roe, (c) farce, 1 4 S 

Temper, comedy, 6— is 10 i 

Temperance Doctor, drama, 2 10 4 

Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, («) d., 5, 11 f 

That Nose, farce, 1 6 S 

That Rascal Pat, (c) farce, 1 3 i 

Therese, (c) drama. 3 6 4 

Three W'ks aft. Marriage, (o) com, 2 3 < 

'Tis Darkest Hour before Dawn, c, 1, 3 ' 

Town and Country, (c) comedy, 5 . .21 i 

Tragic Revival, (c) farce, 1 ; . . c S 

Trumpeter's Daughter, (c) farce, 1, 4 ] 

TwoB'hoys burletta,2 6 4 

Two Can Play at that Game, com, 1, 2 1 

Two Friends, drama, 2 ,.8 i 

Two Gentlemen of Verona, (c) com 6 11 8 

Ugolino, (c) tragedy, 3 o 2 

"Dncle Robert, comedy, 3— Is 6 2 

Undine, (c) drama, 3 5 € 

Vermont Wool Dealer, farce, 1 C 2 

Viola,play,4 5 4 

Wanted— a Widow, farce, 1 5 4 

Wedding Day, (c) comedy, 2 6 2 

Wcnlock of Wenlock, (c) drama, 3 . . 9 3 

Wept of Wish-ton-wish ,<c) drama, 2, 10 1 

West-End, or, Irish Heiress, S, c— Is. 7 3 

Widow Freeheart, comedy, 6 12 € 

Wild Irish Girl, drama, 3 9 G 

Winning a Husband, (c) burletta, 1, 3 8 

Yankee Land, (c) comedy, 2 8 3 

Yankee Pedlar, farce, 1 7 3 

Young Actress, (c) interlude 1 4 3 

Young New York, (c) comedy 6 4 

Young Scamp, (c) farce, 1 ,,6 S 

Youthful Qi^een, (c) comedy, 2 4 1 

Zelina, (c) drama, 3 11 2 

^— Wf ^H".! . 1 I* ' mj. ■ . I.UM m m I.... II... 
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WEBSTER'S EDITION OF FLAT'S. 

[any of this Edition are out of Print ; any that we can supply axe 
doable the published priee^ some are more. 



MISCELLANEOXrS PLATS. JMce6d.eaeh. 



M F 

nMmg the Storm, farce, 1 3 3 

ue of Piekiea (A), (c) farce, 1 4 1 

lusellini^, farce, 1 3 8 

tiriataliue, (c) operatic extrav., 1 ... 6 4 

richton, (c) extrava]fanz.ft, 1 11 4 

riminal Couple (A), (c) farce, 1 4 1 

omeatic Hercules, (c) farce, 1 3 2 

aac Abroad, (c) burlesoue, 1 9 4 

oeked In. comedietta, 1 3 2 



Mat4*hforMdther-in-Law,oomediet.l, 3 
My Villa in Italv, (c) comedietta, 1 ... 3 

Oil my Head ! farce, 1 3 

Pe^gv'B Little Game, (c) taree, 1 4 

Popplcton's Ptedicameut, faroe» I ... 3 

Sovereign Bemedy, farce, 1 3 

Supper Gratis, (c) fitfoe, 1 5 

Under False Colours, (c) comedy, 3, 7 
'VaMityBoatBace, (c> farce, 1 6 



w 
t 

2 
8 
2 
« 
8 
3 
3 
9 



BIBS. JABLET'S FAB-FAMED WAXWOBES. 

In l\oo FcartSf JMce Otic Shilling each. 

A IMW tad nmque entertainment, which affords a fund of amusemoit for all a|^. 
err popular to nuse funds for Schools, Churches, Societies, &c.. &c. 



Pa»t I. 

lira. Jarley— Little Nell-^ohn and 
eter-'The Chinese Giant— Mrs. Jack 
prat— Two-headed Girl — Lord Byron— 
ewlnsf Woman^Childe Harold — Mrs. 
rinslow — The Live Yankee— Captain 
[idd-r-The Old-fashioned Sewing Machine 
-Victim— The Cannibal— The Mermaid 
-The Bachelor— The Maniac— His Lady 
oVe— The Siamese Twins — Mother Goose 
-The Boy that stood on the Burning 
feck- Little Bo-Peep— The Giggler- 
he Dwarf— Old Kin^ Cole— Blue Beard 
-The Contraband- Signorina Squaul:^!— 
iabes in the Wood— Jack Sprat— Utua 
^d Biding Hood --Kair One with Golden 
oeks. The Jntijgw Chamber (lately 
dded) — Models represented : Jupiter — 
nno— Bacchus— Mmerva—ApoUo— Hebe 
-Man— Cupid. 



Part II. 
Chamber of Beoutjf—Opadng Speech 
of Mrs Jarley— Sleeping Beauty and the 
Prince— Queen £leanor and Fair Sosa- 
mond— John Alden and Priscilla— Rebecca I 
and Bowena— Alomo the Brave and Fair I 
Imogene — The Gracchi— Beatrice CeneL 
Chamber of horrors: Mrs. Jarley's Speech 
— Medusa— Violaute — Vampire— Father 
Time— 3avage and his Flying Victim— 
Ruffian disarmed by a Smile— Spoiled Child 
—Bearded Woman — Man Monkey. Histo- 
rical Chamber: M rs. J arley*s Speech — Joan 
of Arc — Bobin Hood— Alexander Great— 
Robinson Crusoe— King Alfred — Diogenes 
— Man with the Iron Mask —Nero— King 
Cophetua and the Beggar Maid. Shake" 
82iei-ian Chamber : SIt6. JarJey's 8pcc>cb— 
Lady Macbeth— Titania— Ophelia/— Juliet 
—King Lear— Hermione — Richard 3rd. 



DONY DENIEB'S PARLOR PANTOMIMES. 

each. Each complete in one Ad. 

No. v.— The Vivandiere, or. The Daughter 
of the Regiment, m. 8, f. 1; Dame Trot 
and her Comical Cat, or. The Misfor- 
tvnes of Johnny Greene, m. 5, f. 3. 

No. VL— Godenski, or, The Skaters of 
Wilnau, m. 6, f. 2; The Enehaated 
Horn, or, The Witches Gift, m. 4, f. 8. 

No. VII.— The Soldier for Love, or, A 
Hero in Spite of Hii> self, m. 9, f. 2; 
Simeon's Mishaps, or. The Hungarian 
BeiKif zvous, m. 5. f. 5. 

No. VIII.— The VUUagi? Ghost, or, Ix)ve 
and Murder both Found Out, m.4, f. 2; 
The Kairios' Frolic, or. The Good Wife's 
Thiee Wisljfg, m. 5, f. 4. 

No. IX.— The Rose of Sharon, or, The 
Unlucky Fisherman, m. 5, f. 2; Pongo, 
the Intelligent Ape, and the Unfortunate 
Overseer, m. 5, f. 2. 

No. X. — Mons. Toupet, the Dancing 
Barber, or. Love and Lather, m. 4. f. 2 ; 
Vol. au Vent and the Millers, or. A 



In Ten P<»rts, Price One ShUUng 

\o. I. A Memoir of the Author. By 
Sylvester Bleeker, Esq. ; How to express 
the various Passions, Actions, &c.; The' 
Four Lovers, or, Les Rlvales Rendezvous 
(c) m. 5, f. 2; The Frisky Cobbler, or. 
The Rival Artisans, (c)m«5, f. 2. 

ro. II.— The Rise and Progress of Panto- 
mime; The Schoolmaster, or. The 
Sehoel in an Uproar, m. 4, f. 4 ; Belle of 
Madrid, or, A Muleteer's Bride, m. 4, 
f. 2 ; La Statue Blanche, or. The Lover's 
Stratagem, m. 6, f. 1. 

fo. III.— M. Deehalumeau, or, The Birth- 
dav Fete, m. 5, f. 3; The Demon Lover, 
or,*The Frightened Family, in. \ f. 1 ; 
Robert Macaire, or, Les Deux Fugitlfs, 
m. 8, f. 2. 

fo. IV. — Jocko, the Brazilian Ape, or, 

The Mischievous Monkey, m. 6, f. 2; 

Vbe Conscript, or. How to Avoid the 

h-aft, m, 7, f.2; The Magic Flute, or, 
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CUMBERLAND EDITION OF PLAYS. 

Price Sixpence! each* 

Ws hope the complete edition, hut many are omitted here thai are dupUeated 

in Lac^e atid Sirenoh*» luts. 



AnAiftifof B(mitf«(6) Vire^S... s 9 

AfHcMifl, (c) Pl»y, 8 17 8 

Agreeable Surprise, (c) Com. Op, S. . i 

Al«ddin« (c) BTirleB4|ue. 3 

Ail JBftbA, (c) ExiravagMUA, 10 6 

^coid, (c)Opera,8 ...8 8 

▲lenmdev, (c) Tragedy, 6 .* 11 4 

AU at GoTontry, <c) F^rce, 2 9 2 

AU Facba, (o) Melodraasaa, 2; 8 1 

All in tbe Wrong, (c) Comedy. 6 ... 7 8 

AU'sWeUib»t£ndaWeU,(c)0.8..13 

Ambition, (0) Drama, 8 8 8- 

Amoroso, (c) Farce, 1 8 S 

An Optical Delusion, (c)Stoee,l... 2 9 

Anthony and Cleopatra* (e) Flay, 8.20 A 

Antiquary. (0) Play, 8 19 8 

AnUnclew)oUany<o)Fareek2.... 8 8 

Artaxerzea, (c) Opera, 2 4 2 

AttioStory, Farce, 1 «.. 6 8 

Austerlitz, (c)Drama, 8. «....10 8 

Banka of the Hudson, (c) Drama, 8 . U 2 

BarbaroBsa, (c) Tragedy, 8 8 8 

Barber Boron, (c) Dnma, 2 .A 8 

Barber of Seville, <c) Opera, 2 8 2 

Ba^hf^ Man, (o) Farce, 2 .....8 8, 

Battle of Hexham, (c) Flay, 8 16 A 

Battle of Sedgemoor, (o) Drama. 8.12 A j 

Beanx Strata^sm, (o) Comedy, 6. . .10 4 ' 

BeeHiTe,^o>Faroe, 2 4 8 

Beggar of Qripplegate, (c) Dra., 8. . 16 8 

Beggar'a Opera, <o) Com. Opera, 2. 12 8 

BiUy Taylor, (o)Barletta,l 8 2 

Block Eyed Sokey, (c) Burlesque, 1.12 2 

Blind Bargain, (o) Comedy, 8.... . . 9 4! 

BlifidBoy, (o)Dlr8ma,2 8 9 

Boarding Houses (c) Faroe, 3 8 4 

Bo'dPr'tice to a W'terman, (o) D. 8 20 6 

BrideofIiudgateb(c)Drama,2....10 2 

Bull Fighter, (c) Drama, 8. •....«•. 10 4 

Bunr Body, (c) Comedy, 8 3 

Becmnlng and the End, (c>Dra. 4.10 * 

Bold StroOra for a Husband, <c) C. 6. 6 T 

Bold Strokefbr a Wife, (c) Com'y 8. 9 8 

Cabinet, (c) Opera, 8. 4...., 9 7 

Cains Gracchus (c) Tragedy, 8. ... .18 4 

Calaynos, (c) Tragedy, 6 IS 9 

Gamp, (o)Farce, 2 .....U 6 

Castle of Andalusia, (o) Opera, 8. . ..12 4 

Castle of Sorrento, (c> Opera, 2 .... 8 2 

Gatdk him whooan. <o) Faroe, 2«. . 7 4 

Cato, <c) Tragedy, 6 10 2 

Cedav Chest, (0) Drama, 9 ....15 8 

Chain of Ouilt, (c) Drama, 9 8 8 

Child of Nature, <o> Drama* 2 8 2 

Citizen, Farce, 2 7 2 

Clark of Clerken\rell, (o) Drama, 2.18 8 

Cobbler of Preston, (c) Farce, 2. . . .11 8 

iComfortabla Lodgings, (o) Farce, 2. 8 2 

Conitti,(o)Farce,2 8 8 

ConntqrOlrl, Comedy, 6.., 7 8 

OonrtandGi^,(o) Comedy, 8 12 7 

€ra«yJa]|^(o)Play,& 10 6 

Oramond Brig, (c) Drama, 2 9- 8 

CurBaofMalnmoB*(o)Dxama»5...21 6 

•CnJffcir,(o)Play,8. J8 2 

CyaAberlm0,(o^Play,8.«... 18 8 

M.^^» riAMA /*\ 1Pam*A 1 ft: a 



p 

4 
8 
8 
2 



' XFamon and Pythias, (e) Suzltaq., 1 8 

Deaf and Dumb, (C) Drama, 6 11 

Delinquent, Comedy, 6. ,, 16 

Der Froischutz, (o) Opera, 8. • ... • . 7 
Deyil and Dr.Faustus, (c)D'ma, 8 12 10 

Devil's Duoat, (c) Drama, S. ; 11 1 

Devil's Bridge, (c) Opera, &..,.»• .11 
Jdevil'a Elixir, (c) Extiravacansa. 2. 9 
Devil to Pay, (c) Opera, 2.»... ..... 7 

Diamond Airow, (c) Comedy, 1. . . . A 

Disagreeable Surprise, (c) Faroes 9> 9 

•J)octor Bolus, (jc) Faroe, 1 , 8 

J}on Giovanni, (c) £xtraTagaaBa...l5 
Don Quixote, .(c) Dnuoa, ^. . . ... . . .16 

3>ram»ti8t, (c) Comedy, 6 8 

Dutchess of Halfi, (c) Itagedy, 8. . .12 

Duel, (c)- Farce, 2 ..U 

Earl of Povertyt <c) Drama, 2«...«.15 
Earthquake, tc)Extravagausa, S«,. 7 

:Education, (c) Comedy, 6 «•••• 9 

Eddystone Elf, (c) Drama, 2 9 

English Fleet, (c) Opera, 3. ....... .17 

•Everybody's Husband, (c) Dra. 1. . .8 
£very man in His Humor, (c) C, 8 ^3 
Zrvry One hashia Fault, (e) C, 6.. 13 
iExohange no Bobbery, (o)C'dy, 8.. 9 

Exile, (c) PUy, 8 ..10 

Fair Penitent, (c) Tragedy, 8. 8 

Fall of Agier8,.(c) Opera, 8. ....... .11 

Falls of the Clyde, (c) tfc^dr'a, 9 15 

S'alse Alarms, (c) Opera, 3 .10 

Farmer, (c) Opera, 2... i ••••. 9 

Fatal Dowry, (c) Tragedy-. 12 

Fatality, (o) Drama, 1 .,. ... 8 8 

Fatal Snow Storm, (c) Dramah 2. . .12 9 

Fate of Calais, (c) Drama* 3 9 

Faustus, (c) Drama, 3 .......14 

Female Maesaroni, (c) XhramA, 9... 7 
Figaro in Loudon, (c) Farca, 9. • • . . 8 
FireBnfser, (c) Drama, 8.. ...... ..12 

First Floor, (c) Farce, 2 10 

First of Apr<l. (c) Farce, 2 , 9 

Five Miles Off, (c) Comedy, 8.,.. ..16 
Folly as 1^, Fliea, (c) Comedy, 8. . . ,11 

Fottt9inbleau4c) Opera, 3 ,. ,18 

For England Hoi {c; Opera, 2 . . v •l^ 
Forest Oracle, (c) Drama, 8. ....... 12 

Fortunes of N\gel. (c) Drama, 3. . . .18 

Foscari, (c) Tragedy 6 8 

Foundling of the Forest, (c) Play, 3. 8 
Frederfck the Great. (c> Drama, 2.. 11 

FreeandEaey, (c)Farce. 2 7 

Faith and Falsehood, (o) Drama, 8. 9 

Gil Bias, (c> Drama, 8 18 

Giljderoy, (c> Drama, 2 ....U 

Giovanni iuLondon, (o) Extra'za 2.14 10 
Gipsey Jack, ( c) Extravaganza* 8. . .23 8 

Giralda (c)Drama,8 ..4 

Good Looking Fellow, Farce 4 

Good Kati;red Han. (c) Comedy, ,8. 12 

Golden Calf, (c) Com edy, 3 13 

Grace Huntley, (o)Drama» 8... ...• 7 

Great Devil, (o) Drama, 2 8 

Grecian Daughter, (c) Tragedy, 8.. 11 
Greton Eyed Monster, (c) Farce, 2. . 4 
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Green Man, (c) Comedy, 8. . «. 10 M 

OuTFawkei. (c) Drama. 8L... ..•«».8 '^ 
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DBSGBlFTIVa LI8T, OUHBUBLAKD UDlTlQiX. 



If 

IntI SoHl«a BtWt (o) OMneA*to, 1 8 
lappiest Day of My Life, (c) F., 3. T 

Uuuted Hulkt yC) Drama, 8 7 

lartford Bridge, (c) Farc«, 9 T 

UwaedIim,(cjFarce,3 9 

lMmtadl>nver. (e) Optn, S • 

iMtJole*, (c) Farce, 1 • 

lida and 8e^ Open, 2 • 

ttghland Bea^ (o) Farce, 9 10 

righ life below Btaira. (c) Farce, 1. 9 
lisFir8tChainpefne,(c)Farce, 2.. 1 
lis Firat PeoeadlUo, (e) Faroe, 1. . .10 

UtorMiae,(c)Faroe,2 • 

lonest Thieree, (o) Faroe» 2 10 

loneaty the Best Policy, (o) D., 2. 6 
Tow to die for Loto. (o) Farce. 2. . • 
low to grow Blch,(o) Comedy •..!« 
lumpbacked Lorer, Interlude.... 8 
Inmphrey Clinker, (e) Faroe» 9. . ..12 
Inn&ed Found Note, <c) Faree, 2 11 
IimteroftheAlpa. (o)I>raina,2... 9 
ivt of ttie Bed Hountain, (c) D., 1. 10 

on, (e) Burtoaque, 1 11 

aabeUi^ (e) Tr%edy, f 9 

ntlnefblee, (o) Fftroe^ 9 9 

a ehe His Daughter, Drama, S. . . .18 

nTiaiUeGirl, (o) Farce, 1 «... 6 

nkle end Tariee, (c) Opera, 8 11 

noheape Bell, (o) Burletta, 8 7 

aokfirag, (o)Fuce^2..... 4 

aokinthewftter, (o) Borletta, 9.. 10 

ew, (e) Comedy, 6 7 

ew and the Doctor, (e)Fwoeb2... 6 

oa&of Aro,(o)l>rav%9^. 8 

ooonde,(c) Comedy 8 , 8 

ohn BiU!, (0) Comeiiy, 6 14 

otaiofPani,(o)Ofera,2 7 

ohaOrery, (e)Drrjta,8 10 

bhn Street 4delphi, (o) Fane 18 

nllaa, (0) Tngedy. 11 

Lenihrerlli, (e) Drame, 2 14 

Lining No Murder, (c) Farce, 2.... 
Lnlghts of the Croae, (e) Drama, 8.17 
LDowToiirownMind,(o)Co'dy, 8 10 

:oeah^<e) Drama»2 9 

Ung Henry VI., (c) Tragedy, 6 39 

Ung Bkdutfd U., (o) Tragedy, 6. ...35 
Ung Heniy lY., Part II., (o) Play, 8 38 

Ung Henry V.,(o) Play, 6 34 

jancors, (o) Faroe, 1 8 

jarbordFiii,j[o)Drama,S Y 

jangh When Ton Cen. (o) Go'dy, 6.1 i 
jOttt of Private Life, (c) Drama, 8. .11 

>etocq, (c) Opera, 8 6 

Jfe'a • Lottery, (c) Farce, 8 14 

:x>dk end Key, (c) Farce, 2 6 

:iOdoiaka,Opera,8 17 

:iOffcyProJeota,(o)Faree,3......... 8 

:iordoftht«.Ma&or, (e) Opera, S^..ll 

:<OTe for Lore, (e) Comedy, 6 10 

iiOTe Langha at L'kam'tha, (o) F. 8. 6 
[iOre. Law and Phyaio, (c) Faroe, 2 . 8 
jore Makes a Man, (e) Comedy, 8. .33 
> pauTre Jaques, (e) Farce, L.... 4 

:<oTefn • Tillage, (c) Opera, 8 9 

jnrline, (c) Opera, 8 18 

jojm* Yowfl, (0) nsT, 6 9 

'jam and Honor, (c) Drama, 8 13 

[jegend of Florence, (c) Play, 6 . . . . 6 
lione Honae on the Bridge, (o) D.,8» 6 
tfagpie,ortheMaid, (c)DraDia,8.. & 
tfaid of Honor, (o) Comedy, 6. .• .. .31 
ICaid of Jndah, (c) Opera, 8. . .. ._ .18 

lUdofthe Mill, (e) Opera. 8 6 

H9orWif«.(o)CoiMj,.2.^ .^8 



>!- r 

KaMna, (e) Opera. 8 li 7 

Manat^oxnent, 1c) Farce, 1 11 3 

Man and ^Ue Marquia, (c) Farca, 1.8 3 

Manfred^ (o) Borleaqae. 1 5 4 

Man of the World, (c) Comody, 6. .10 5 
Man with a Carpet>Bag, (c) Farce, 110 8 

March of Iniellect, (c) Farce, 1 4 3 

Marianne. (c)Drama,8 8 

Mary Glsntonbury, (c) Drama, X . . 9 

Mason of Bnda, (e) Faree, 3 10 

Master'e liivale, (c) Farce, 2 8 

MayorofOarrat,(c)Fkrce, 3 8 

Measure for Measare,(c) Comody, 8 8 

Mendicant, (o) Drama. 3 7 

Merchont'o Wedding, (c) Co'dy, 6. .18 
MethinksIseemyFathor, (c) F.. S. 8 

Midas, (o> Faree, 3.-. • 

Midnight Hour, (o) Faroe, 8 • 6 

Miaer, Comedy, S 10- 

Miattetoe Bough, (c) Drama, 3 T 

Modem Antiquoa, (c) Faroe. 3 7 

Mogul Tale, (c) Farce, 2 8 

Mr. and Mrs. Pringle, (c) Farce, 1. . T 

Mrs. Wigglna, (o) Faroe, 1 10 

Mutiny at the Nore, (o) Drama, 8. .18 
My Daughter, Sir 1 (c) Farce, 1.. . • • 4 
My Friend Tbompaon, (c) Faroe, 1. 8 
My Qrandmother, (c) Force, 2. ... ^ 7 

My Old Woman, (c) Farce, 3 8 

My Poll and Partner Joo, (c) D., 8. .12 

My Spouse and I, (c) Farce, 3 • 9 

Netley Abbey, (c) Farce, 8 8 

Notoriety, (c) Comedy, 6 8 

NettlewigHaU.Farce,3 6 

No Song no Sapper, (c) Faroe, 2. . . 8 

Old and Young, (o) Faroe, 1 -4 

Old Befflmentals, (o) Drama, 1.. • . . 9 

OroonMco, (c) Tragedy, 6 7 

Of Ago To-morrow, <c) Farca, 2. . . . 5 

Ooean of Lite, (o) Drama, 8 14 

Dberon. (c) ETOaTagansa,a ».2S 

''urYillegSi-Saroe.S U 

penHouse. Fiaroe. 2 9 

One 3-8.4-8^y Adv'ti'm't, (e) F.. 1 4 
Orestes in Argos, (e) Tragedy, 8. . .10 

One o'clock, (o) Drama, 8 13 

Quiet at Home, (c)Fsroebl 6 

Quaker, <e) Opera, 2 8 

Queen's Bench, (c) Faree, 2 10 

Paris and London, (c) Farce, 8. . . . . wl8 

Past Ton o'clock, (c) Faroe, 2 9 

Paul and Virginia, (o) Opera, 2..... 7 

Paul Clifford, (o) Drama, 8 86 

Paul Jones, (o) Drama, 8 34 

Paul the Pilot, (o)Orama, 4 9 

Paul the Poacher, -{c) Drama, 3. . . .10 

Pleaaant Boy. (c) Opera, 8 14 

Pestilence of Marseilles, (c) D., 8. .13 

Pedlar's Acre, (c) Drama, 2 12 

peeping Tom of Corentry, (e) F., 2 8 
Peyeril of the Peak, (o) Diama, 8. .18 
plot and Counterplot, (o) Faroe, 2. 8 
Point of Honor, (c) Comedy, 8.. . •• 9 

poor Soldier, (o) Farce, 8 -xj 

Postillion, (c) Opera, 8 -M 

Presumptive Evidence, (c) Dra., 2.18 

Postman's Knock, Fuce, L 8 

Provoked Husband, (o) Comedy. 8..10 
Prisoner at Large, (c) Comedy, 2. .12 

Prise, (o) Faroe, 2 f 

Provost of Bruges. (0) Tragedy, 8. .22 

Paddock^ (o) Opelra, 8 S 

Payable at8tght.(o)FSrce^l. 8 

Baoe for ft Dinner, Fa»ae,l 10 

BareBi of Orleaoc, (c) Drama* 8. . • .18 8: 



I- 



DILBCHIPXIVE I. 



, ,(e)CimaSj,t...n 

B*d B(K«. (c| Dnmfc 3 S 

BXono, (t)Dmn».l 1» 

Bqt ffi»», (c) Dnm*. S IJ 

R«tilbiitIoii, (cIPUy.E 11 

KmltSthoWorkSonni^iarOp,,*!! > 

Iltoiiei, (0) B*r, » - ill 

Klcb Uui ol Fnnldort, <c) It 

SinlTaltU, Fucg.l..„ I 

B«lMTtIIiaI>>TJl,lc)I>nuu,3.... a 

BobiDion Cnuoc. Ifi) Dnms t- 11 

Boctiutsr. {o| Comid;, E la 

Bomft (0) rsKS. 1 • 

BoDf Sciaiiil>1sr.(B) Open t 

BiMlst. <c) Open. J... ■ 

BaTcCi Bilda, (o) Dnmo, 1 > 

BoSLui Do;, (a) Dnnu. 1. t 

BDRUHiie, (c)Dniu,l is 

Bala ■WHaantHUTenWiTk (o)Dt.3] 

Bala Britumli. (MDruu.S. II 

eoapagnoa. |c| Comadr. 1.. * 

EaoclDur, {c) Dnmii. 1 10 

BiUrluanr A)l<9.<<:) Dnm*, 1.. 1 
Saerab irorUi KmwlBt, (aj 0.. >. .U 

Sarf. |c) TngDdT, S It 

S)wkHpeara'i£«lrDiiT),tc)Fl.l.U 
BhaphanlofDerwent Vid* Icl D. a.lO 
SlukeapeHe'lFeltlnd, (ciD., 1... ■ 
SlllpwT«koIttaaMeduu.(c)D.. S.13 

Sel«a or Belgnda, lc)Ope». IK 10 

Blw), (c) Dnma a » 

BtiTB. (dOpen, a 11 

8IaeplD>Ilnn|^t,(c) Faros,!..... « 

8Isq>W>lk«r,|elFiire»,l I 

SmDgDlar'alMiigliter.icjDniiu.l 11 
aaanalathaCtHi.lciFarca.a... R 

SomniBiballat. (einirca. 3 t 

8aD.lii.Livw, ID) Opon, a > 

■pu*S«d.|cmrca,l ■ 

^rln of Lural, (e) rare*. 1 » 

St.&Tld'aMr.lal'arca.a t 

n. purlck'i Dij. 10) Fuca, 1 a 

BnIIDbintt»Ci^iiai.(a)Dniiii. 1 II 
■airaudat ol Cilala, (e)fliT> t.uilf 

Biuu UnplCT. (c) Drama, 3 1( 

SBiplclani lliubud. (ctComeilT, S. 1 
Smre (t HtRbgite, (c)Faica, 1...11 

SjlTuia, (CI Op«^ S 11 

8;lTa«arDaeaan(ood,(c)Fuca,l. 1 

Bhadow, Id Diuoa, S ID 

XiOtlBC US Shiew, (s) Comadj, 3 -U 



nomMI BMkat,7a| fUj'Tf'....^.^ 
TlmonDf At)ieii*.(cl TnflBil;. B...SU 

Torn Ool, (e) Fuce. a I 

Two StrUig* to joiu Bow. (c) V. 1.10 
Tlmoiu tba luiii. (0) Smiu, 1. 9 

TrlbnlmtioD, Comedr. 3 9 

tnTBlara, (c)OpBt*, 3 30 

Trip toScarboitmgh. (c}Godl.f S..,.t 
Tm OillBT 8UTM. (c) Dnma. 3. ' I 
TbMS Hanobbuka. (a) Snuia, 3. . G 

TiiniadHaad,(amKa,l. I 

Tom BowUng. (c) Dnma, 9........U 

TroUai and ^aaalda, (c) m. , > . .n 

TDropilaOUa,(a)I'aKa.3 U 

TilaDCMliarr, (dDnm^l ( 

Takali.(g|I>nma.l U 

Tbiliba. (s) Dnioa. 8 It 

TanXboQaandalaac. (ODn.. (..IB 

Tba Tbraa and tli'a DaOB^lB) S., i.U 

TOBlbumb. (ajrana. 1 1 

Tower etSsala, (olDnma. 8 11 

Under tba Boaa. (alFaK«l. ■ 

"---^ '-WliiBaUoT, |o)», I.. 8 

u.(c|Farae,i 8 

'a I^nd, I>ruavl....l8 
dOnoa.(c)Iinma.3.M 
BoiiBnilh|c)I)n,3..14 

lOulnea, (o) CDm., Cll 

'Wayla'itBi Uurlad. Itl Comedr, i.SII 
ITaaiuiNsTaTTeibliilCanadir.a. 8 

Wreck, Ictracca^ 3 U 

WutlDOiD, |c) C«Bed7,S ... 8 

"Wheel of Fortuna, (c)ComedT, B..,]8 
nilUam TboiBpBBii. (cl Fuw, 3... 8 
Vlveaaatbey W«ra,(DjCaiiadr,C. t 

WiU.(e)Conied7.B 8 

RaT lo Eaap Ulm, (oj Comadj, S .. ( 
iri]JUaa,<c|DnDk.l..,.. ■ 

Wiiard oftbaUooi'. |cj Drama. >..U 
TCardock Keanlliaii, (c| Drama. >.. 8 
1TapplDaOld8t>lra,(c)Diai>ubl.. 8 

Ynnug BoelC^ fcl Faica. 3 10 

XoaaR Quaker. (c| Ctmaij, E..— ■ .1) 

Foung Hiiaav, (01 SraiiMS < 

Faa. Id Farm. 1 8 

Eacah, (0) Dnaw, ) m-U 



ETHIOPIAN DRAMA. 

nuoB id. ijlCB. Sent by VaS, on Seceipt of IVies. 
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DE8CRIPTIVB LIST, FRENCn*8 EDITIOK. 



rip to Paris 

nro Pomp«y8 

ppcr Tea Thousand 

ho Stole the Chickens t 



M P 

One scene 5 1 

4 O 

8 3 

9 <» 



tt 



•f 



i> 



•> 



OLD SEBISS. 



» 



One Scene 4 

,. 4 

« 4 

act 3 

,, scene 7 

TwoaeU 9 

One scene 3 



t» ** 
t* »» 
Four „ 
One scene 

n >* 



:tor and Singer 

lack Statue 

lack Shoemaker 

Lick Mail 

.ack Crook Burlesque 

)ne Sanash 

)x and Cox 

imille 

lallen^e Danoe 

)medy ef Errors 

>o|»er8 

)r8tcaa Ttrins 

eaf in a Horn 

B Trouble befins tt 9 „ » 

»ut » „ 

mianSpr m « 

gbting for the Union t, •• 

reat Arrival m tt 

amlet the Dainty m m 

aunted House •• n 

ighest Price Left-off Clothes 1 act 

op of Fashion One scene 

owls from the Owl Train 1 act 

ypochondriae „ scene 8 

ick'stheLad Six .* 7 



»Ily MUlers 
m Miserablet 
aseppa 



«t 
Six 
One 

ft 
Two 



8 
8 

7 




8 
2 

2 
3 
1 
1 

2 
1 
1 


2 
1 
2 

1 


3 


2 
I 

2 



One 



tt 
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»9 



99 



tt 



99 



Magic Fenny 

MischievousNigger 

Mystic Spell 

New Year'e Calls 

Nubody's Son 

No Cure No Pay 

Oh 1 Hush.orVirg'nyCupids », 

Old Dad's Cabin » 

Old Hunks » 

Othello 

Portrait Painter 

Quack Doctor 

C^uarrelsome Serranti 

ICival Lovers 

BrObert Make Airs 

Kooms to Let 

Bose Dale 

Scenes at Gnrney*s 

16,000 Years Ago 

Sham Doctor 

Shylock 

S.ports on a Lark 

Stage Struck Darkey 

The Three Black Smiths 

Thieves at the Mill 

Ticket Taker 

Troublesome Senraat 

Turkeys in Season 

Uncle Jeff 

United States Mail 

Villikins and his Dinah 

Virginia Mummy 

WiUiam TeU 

Wreck 



tt 



tt 



tt 
aet 
tcene 



tt 



tt 



tt 
tt 



tt 



Three 
Four ,a 
One ,» 

tt tt 
>, act 
Foor scenes 
One 



It 



tt 



tt 
tt act 
Two scenes 
One 



t» 
tt 



99 

M 



t» 
t» 



M 
6 
4 
7 
4 
2 
3 
4 
2 
8 
4 
4 
4 
8 
4 
9 
2 
4 
3 
3 
4 
5 
3 
2 
8 
4 
5 
2 
3 
5 
2 
4 
6 
4 
4 



BABKEY DRAMA, 

A CkiitteeHon of approved Ethiopian Acts, Scenest Interludes^ dbe. 



r 
1 



2 



1 

1 

2 



1 

1 

1 



2 

3 

1 

1 





2 

2 



1 



3 







2 

2 

1 

1 
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klT I.-— The Echo, frr 2 principals and 
1 non-speaker; Deai%-in a Horui 8 
chars.; Bailroad Explosion, act in 2 
scenes, for company;' Dar*s-de-Money 
(Othello burlesque), 2 char.; Tinpa* 
nonion, musical act for principals and 
company; Stocks Up* Stocks Dotrn, 2 
principals and instrumental quartette ; 
Challenge Dance; De Trouble Begins 
at Nine, 2 chars. ; Scenes in the Studio, 
3 chars. ; 16,000 Years ago, 3 chars. 
iAT II.— Virginia Mummy, farce, 7 
chars.; Mischievous Nigger, 6 chars.; 
iJoily Millers, 4 chars.; Skam Doetor, 
6 chars. ; The Coopers, 7 chars. 
LRT III.— Quack Doctor, 6 char.; Oh, 
Hush, or. The Virginny Cupids, 4 
chars. ; The Troublesome Servant, an 
Ethiopian interlude, 2 chars.; Booms 
to Let without Board, an Ethiopian 
farce.Schara.; The Black Shoemaker, a 
negro fitrce, Sehars. ; Uncle Jeff, 7 chars. 



Pabt IV.— AnUnhappy Pair, an Ethiopian 
farce, 3 chars. ; Sport with a Sports- 
man, an Ethiopian extraTagance, 2 
chars; Three Blacksmiths, an origUial 
Ethiopian eccentricity, 3 chars.; A 
Ni^ht in the New Hotel, an original 
African fancy, 3 chars.; The Great 
Arrival, an Ethiopian scene, 3 chars.; 
The Hop of Fashion, a negro farce, 12 
chars. 

PAnT v.— The Magie Penny, a nigger 
melodrama, 8 chars.; Fetter Lane to 
Gravesend, or, a Dark Bomance, from 
the "Eailway Library," 3 chars.; 
Tailors* Strike, or. Highest Price for 
Left-off Clothes, an original darkcry 
drama, 3 chars. ; Old Hunks, an ori- 
ginal sketch, 3 chars. ; Handy Andy, a 
darkey sketch, 2 chars.; ViUkens sind 
Dinah, a negro farce, 6 chan. 

Prioe Is. each Part, 



TEMPERANCE PLAYS. 

Mce Sixpence each (afl Perforfnanoefree^ excepting the first). 



M 



rankard*8 Children, drama, 2 15 

(n Nights in a Bar Boom, drama, 5, 11 
runkard, or Uie Fallen Saved, d.. 5, 12 
ifteen Years of a Drunkard's life, 
ilodrama,2 , 10 4 



K V 

Drunlcard*8 Doom, romantic dra., 3 15 5 

Aunt Dinah's "Pledgie, drama, 2 ....^ 6 S 

Drunkard's Warning, (e) drama, 8... 6 8 

Fruits of the Wine Cup, drama, 3 ... 6 3 

Temperance Doctor, drama. S .........lO 4 



'fJ^W— — ■■ I I tl .1 ii i li i I ■ 

DESCEIPTIVE OATALOGXTE. 



*«4'^*^Mhi 



MUSIC OF BXTBLESaFES, OPEBAS, AST) 
^ DRAMAS TO LOAN. 



Note.— Piano and vocal parts are marked p. y. The fi^n^res in columns denote tlie 
PBICE per MONTH.— DEPOSIT: TWO MONTHS* HIRE. 



«. d. 

Acls and Galatea, bnrl. p. v. ...10 6 

Agreeable Surprise, opera^ p. v. ... 2 6 

Aladdin, opera ... ...6 

Aladdin, [Miss Keatiag] burl. p. t. 2 6 

Aladdin, Byron, burl. p. v 20 

Ditto, 8 band parts 15 

Alcesti8,burl. p. V 10 6 

All Baba [Miss Keating] burl. p. v. 5 

Ali Baba [Byron] burl. p. t. ...20 

Ditto, 8 band parts 15 

All ate, p. V 15 

Alonzo the flrare, burl. p. v. ...20 

Ditto, 9 band parts 15 

Ashore and Afloat, drama, 10 band 

parts 1* 

Atalanta, bnrl., 5 band parts ..7 6 

Bare-faced Imposters, farce, p. y.... ft 

Beauty and Beast [Keating] p. v.... 5 

Beggars' Opera, vocal score ... a 6 

. Blaclc Beard, opera, p. v B 6 

Black Eyed>Su8an,drama,fallBCore 5 

Bhick Eyed Susan, burl. p. v. ...20 

Ditto, 9 band parts 20 

Blind Boy, opera, p. V 3 6 

Blue Beard, drama, p. V. 6 

Blue Beard Repaired, p. v.... • ...30 

Blue Beard [Byron's] burl. p. V. ...15 

Ditto, 6 band parts .. ..10 

Blue Beard [Miss Keating] p. v. ... 6 

Bombastes,p. v. .... 7 6 

Ditto, 6 band parts 5 

BronzeHorse, drama, p. v 20 

Brown and the Brabmins,burl. p. v.l5 

Brother and Sister, opera, p. v. ... 6 

Bottle Imp, drama,l&2violin,basso 8 

Cabinet, opera, p V 3 

Camaralzaman, extrav. p v ..15 
Camp, The, opera, p v . . ..26 

Cast King of Granada, extrav., p vlO 

Castle Grim [KeeceJ comic op. p v 6 

Castle of Andalusia, opera, p v . . 8 6 

Castle Spectre, opera, p v . . . . 2 6 

Cataract of Ganges, dra, 6 band ptslO 
Charles XII, instrumental of song, 

"Rise, Gentle Moon" .. ..3 6 

Children m the AVood, opera, p v... 2 6 

Ching Chang Fou, burl, p v ...10 

Cinderella [Byron] burl. 8 band pts 15 

Cinde*-clla [BjTon] burl, p v . .20 

Cinderella [Miss Keattag] burl.p v 5 

Cinderella, opera, p V .. ..7 6 
Clari, opera, p v . . . . ..76 

Comus, opera, p v 6 

Court of Lyons, burl, p v . . . . 15 

Cricket on Hearth, dra. 10 bnd pts 5 

Critic, opera, p v 2 6 

jDaugiiter of Danube, extra.v4band 

parts.. .. .. .. ..6 

Dearer than Life,drama, 9 band pts 10 6 
Dcpd-^ not Words, drama, 11 band 



DeviVs Bridge, opera, p y 7 6 

Dolly, comic opera, p V 15 

Ditto, 14 band parts ... ...15 

Don Ca»ar de Bazan, drama, p y... 7 6 

Don Juan, pant., 4 band parts ... 3 6 

Dreamland, cantata, p y 10 

Duenna, opera, p V 3 6 

Duke's Motto, drama, 9 band parts 15 

Eddystone Elf, drama, 6 band parts 5 

Emani, burl., 9 band parts ...10 

Esmeralda, burl., pt 5 

Ditto, 10 band parts 15 

Exile, opera, p V ... 3 6 

Fair Helen, opera, p V 7 6 

Fair Rosamond's Bower, burl., p v 10 . 

Fairyland, fairy play, p v 7 6 

False Alarms [Braham] opera, p y 2 6 

False Alarms [King] opera, p y ... 3 6 

Fancbette, speretta, p V 6 

Former, opera, p y 3 6 

Former, opera, p V 2 6 

Father and Son, drama, 6 band pts 5 

Field of Cloth of Gold, burl., p V...20 

Forest ot Bondy, opera, p v ... 6 

Fortnnio, extrav., 9 baud parts „.l5 

Forty Thieves, opera, p V 2 6 

Fra Diavola, burl,, p V 2» 

Ditto, 9 band parts 15 

Frankenstein, burl. 6 band parts ... 5 6 

Frederick the Great, opera, p v ... 4 

Ganem, vocal, 13 baud parts ...15 

Geraldine,pv 10 

Golden Fleeee, song, " I'm- still ... 

flutter," pv I 

Graziella, cantata, p y ... ...10 

Guy Mannering, drama, pv ...10 

Ditto, 6 band parts 5 

Happy Man, p v.. . 3 6 

Ditto* 10 band parts ... .». 7 6 
Hamlet, grave-diggers song and 

accom ... ..10 

Hartford Bridge, opera, p v ..2 6 

Harvest Home, pastoral cantata p v 10 

Haunted Mill, p v 3 6 

Haunbed Tower, comic opera, pv 5 
Haunted Tower, opera, p v ..26 

He would be an Actor, full score . . 2 6 

Highland Lassie Ballet, 3 band pts. 3 

Highland l{eel» opera, p v 2 6 

High J^ife below Stairs, song, "AH 

in a Livery" 10 

House that Jack Built, full score 10 

Ill-treated Trovatore, p. v 15 

Ditto, 9 band parts 16 

Illustrious Stranger, p. v. 6 

Invincible, The, opera, p. v 6 

Ivanhoe, burl. p. v 15 

Ditto, 8 band parts 10 

Xxion, p. v 20 

Ditto, 9 band parts 15 



22 



DSSCBIFTIVB CATALOGUE. 



9. d. 

Jack Shei^ard (soagsin) 1 

reanette'8 Wedding, p. r 15 

Joan of Arc, burl. p. V. 15 

roan of Arc, drama, 4 band parts.. 6 

Senilworth, burl. p. v 20 

ICing Alfred and tlie cakes.barl.p.v. 3 
Lady Godiva, vocal^and 1 'i band pts.20 
Lady of Lyons, [Byron] borl. p. v.. .15 

Ditto, 5 band parts 10 

La Soranambula [Bvron] burL 16 

Ditto. 6 band parts 10 

Little Red Ridini^ Hood, p. r. .... 7 « 

Loan of a Lover, p. v 5 O 

Lock and Key, opera, p. v 3 6 

Lodoiaka, opera, p. v 2 % 

Lord Lovel, p. V. ..••...•••..•.•• 7 C 

Liost and Found 6 O 

Love in a Village, p. v 5 

Love in a Village, opera, p, v :< fi 

Love's Limit, comic opera, p. v 7 6 

Lnke the Labourer, C band parts. . 2 
tf acbethjtragedy, v. score & 8 b. pts.l9 
Jacbeth Travestie, p. v 7 6 

Ditto, 4 band parts 5 

hfadame Angot, p. v 5 

ilaid and Magpie, drama, p. score... S 6 
laid and Magpie, [Byron] burl. p.v. 20 

Ditto, 9 band parts 15 

faid of Mill, opera, p.v. 5 

faid of the Mill, opera, p. v 2 6 

fold with Milking Pall (song) 1 

fannger Stmtt,8 band parts 6 

liarlner's Ck>mpa8s, drama, 11 b. p.. .15 
larriage by Lantern Light, p. v. ... 6 
(arriage Figaro, C'tesspt,wiih bass 5 
lary Turrer, p. V. 10 

Di^to, 12 band parts 15 

fasaniello, burl. p. v 20 

fasaniello, drama, 4 band parts 3 6 

lasaneillo, opera, p. v. 10 

fatrbnony, opera, p. v 3 C 

lazeppa, burl. p. v. 20 

Ditto, 10 band parts 10 

[edea, burL AiU vocal score 10 

Ditto, 8 band parts 10 

ferchant of VcniceCunpub.songs of) 2 

ndas, p. V 5 

lids. Night's Dreom, [Bishop] p. v. 7 6 

lilitary Billy Taylor, p. V 15 

liller and Men, burl, p.v 10 

Ditto, 9 band parts 10 

mier and Men, drama, 5 bjind parts 7 6 

filler and his Men, opera, p. v 5 

mier Out-witted, 3 band parts ... 2 6 

linerali, 3 band parts 2 6 

rischief-Making, vocal <Se 13 b. pts 10 

[onidcur Jacques, p. v £ 

[other Geose, harl., orlg, p. v. . . 5 

[otto, burl, p. V 10 

[otto, burl. \) band parts 15 

[y Grandmother, opera, p. V. 2 G 

f y Poll and my Partner Joe,burl.p.v. 16 

ro, 4 band parts 2 6 

ro Song, no Supper, opera, p. v. ... 5 
Furscryn'mia, Fairy play, p. v. ... 6 

f Age to-morrow, opera :) 6 

rpheusandEurydice,[Brough]p.v. 2 6 
fedlock, The, opera, p. v 3 (i 



^ 8. 

VoM de Fasdnatioii, 8 band paiti ... A 

Patient Penelope, p. v. 10 

Paul and Virginia, opera, p. v 3 

Peeping Tora^f Coveatry,opera,p.v. 8 

Perdlta, burl. p. v 20 

Pet Dove [Gounod] com. op. fUll v.sc. 5 

Pirates, opera, p.v. 5 

Pizarro.p. V 3 

Ditto, 4 band parts 2 

Poor Soldier, opera, p. v 2 

■ Prtze, Tlie, opera, p. V 2 

Pnrse, Tlie, opera 2 

Puss in Boots, [Planch^] full score 7 
Puss In Roots [Miss Keating] lu v. 5 

Qtiaker,p. V. 6 

Kaymond and Agnes, 3 band parts 3 
Kaymond and Ag^es, opera, p. v.... 7 
Uob Roy,p. V e 

Ditto, 9 band parts 5 

Robin Hood, bnrl. p. v 15 

Ditto, 9 band parts 15 

Robinson Crusoe, p. V 5 

Review, p. v. , 5 

Robert Macaire, 4 band parts 3 

Rosina, opera, p.v s 

Sentinel, p. v 5 

Ditto, 14 band parts 15 

Sleeplhg Beauty [Miss Keating] p.v. 5 

Signor Pantaloon, p. v 20 

Svrlss Swains, v, sc. opening chorus 6 
Sister's Sacrifice, 11 band parts. . . .15 

Sweethearts and Wives, p. v. 5 

Swiss Ck>ttage, p. V. 5 

Ditto* 6 band parts s 

Slave, Tlie, opera, p. v. 5 

Son-in -law, opera, p.v..., ,,, 3 

St. David's Day, opera, p.v. 3 

Siege of Belgrade, opera, p. v. 2 

Shepherd of Coumouilles, p. v 3 

Sardanapalus, tragedy, entire music 7 
Trombalcozar, p. V 7 

Troopei''s Horn, full score 7 

Tell with a vengeance, p. v. 7 

Ditto, 10 bond parts 7 

Tale of Mystery, opera, p. v 3 

Timour the Tartar, opera, p. v.. . . . 4 

Turnpike Gate, opera, p. v 3 

Tliree and the Deuce, opera, p.v.. , 2 

Vilikinsand Dinah, p.v 7 

Vampire,* band parts 5 

Watch and Wait, drama, 8 bndprts 7 
White Horse of Peppers, p. v. .... 2 

Ditto, 6 band parts 2 

William Tell [Brough] p. r. 2 

White Cat [Keating] p. v. 3 

White Cat [Planche'] fUU score. ... 6 
WhitUn^ton and Cat, 7 band parts 5 
Welsh Girl, overture, full score. ... 2 
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Willow Pattern Plate, 9 band parts 7 
Wallace,llero of Scotl'd, opera, p.v. 3 
Waterman, p. v 2 

AVho's the Heir, operetta, p. v. .... 4 
Whostole the clock, opera bouffej).v. 7 

WeddingDay, opera, p. v 5 

Widows Bewitched, operetta p. v. .10 
Windsor Cstl.rBurnand]op.bnrl,p.v. 2 ' 
Yellow Dwarf" [Miss Keating] p. r. 3 
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FBENCH'S SCENES TOR ASUTEXTBS- 

From approved deoHirns* Bepreaonting scenes sititable for any piece. These are in- 
▼•Inable to amateur scene painters and also a great gnide and help to a profossicmsl 

Firice Gofbnred, each „ One Shilling. 

Plata) ea^ ••• « . «• ... ..», Sijcpence. 



1. Cottage, Interior 
9. „ Exterior 

3. Wood 

4. Prlaoa 
6. Field 



6. Castle 

7. Street 

8. Palace 

9. Drawing-room 
10k. Ubraiy 



11. Street, Foreign 

12. Boadsidelnnwithrirer 

and bridge 



The Vocal Music of Shakespeare's Plays. 



"With Pianoforte Accompaniment, 
Bhakespeare, in single plays. 

1* Then soft flowing Avon (with 
Titles and Index of the Work) 

6. Antony aiAi Cleopatra 

20. As Tou Like it 

13. Cvmbettne 
14.<Bramle| ., 

17. Henry IV., Part 2..^; 

18. Henry VIII ^........... 

9. Love's Labour Lost 
10. Macbeth 



adapted for binding with any modem editi(» 
t. A a. 



...•...«.•••••«•.•.. 
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8. Measorrfor Measure 

4. Merchant of Venice 

16/ Merry Wives of Windsor .., 

3. Midsummer Night's Dream 
19.. Much Ado about Nothing ... 

12.. Othello ....^ 

21. Romeo and Juliet 

2. The Tempest 

7. Twelfth Night 

5. Two Gentlemen of Verona 
11. Winter's Tale.....„ 



•*. . •••••••••. ••*••• 



Complete in Two Vols. Oloih,£15i, 

LACY'S HOME PLAYS. 

An inexhaustible aource of Harmless Amusement, Occupation and Interest* adaptei 
for ail Stations and Localities, to any Age, to either Sex. 

One Shilling each, — Post Free. 
HOHfi PXiATS for lJa>XEa. 

linnaie Characters only. 
Five Parts. Price 1«. each part* 
PAKt 1. School for Daughters, c. 3 acts 14 
Mrs. Willis' Will, comic d. 1 
Duchess of Mansfcldt, c. d. 1 
Part 2. SlightedTi-easures, c. p. 1 
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5 
6 

4 
5 

10 
9 
8 

10 
8 
7 
6 
4 
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Slight Mistake, comedy 1 

Ia Kosiere, comedy 1 

Who is to Inherit, comedy 1 

Part's. Cliristmas Gambol, c. '1 

Harvest Queen, comedy 1 

Oaffer Grey's Legacy, com. 2 

Mystery oi Muddlewitz, c. 1 

Part 4. Lina and Gertrude, d* 1 

Wonderful Cure, farce 1 

My Aunt's Heiress, comedy 1 

Part 5.Quai rel of the Flowers, d. 1 

Choosing a Bride, eom«dy 1 

My Daughter's Daughter, o« 1 

CHARADE PLAYS. 

Pi ice 1*. each. 
Adapted for Family Performance. Shorter 
than any play; and from the variety of 
incidents and characters they afford op- 
portunities for the enlistment of all ages 
in the drmmaiit persona!. 

MISS KFJITING'S CHABADE 
DBAMAS FORTHI': DRAWING KOOM 

Partly In Verse. Two Parts, Is. each. 
Part I.:>1. Blue Beard; 2. Phston; 8. 

CataKne ; 4. Guy l''awkes« 
Paet.II.j-^ Qqanterpfotia BUndfoli} 



MISS KEATING'S CHARADE PLAT< 
FOR THE PARLOUR. 

Partly in Verse. Two Parts, Is. each* 
Part I.— 1. Banditti; 2. Ahuldln: 3. In< 

spector; 4. Nightmare. 
Part II.^l. Ni^tingale;^ Matchlock 

3. Rebellion. 

MISS PICKERING'S CHARADES 
FOR ACTING. 

An for Modem Costume, and in Prose. 

Price Is. 
1. Homely ; 2. Backbiting ; 3. Candi- 
date; 4. Mistake; & Final. 

SIX CHARADES. Bt W. H. SMITH. 
Price Is. 
I, Outrage; 2. Courtship; 3. Plaintiff; 
4. Coastguard; 6. Counterplot; 6. Blue 
Beard. 

MISS FRANCIS* CHARADE DRAMAS 
One French and Three English. 
Price It. 
I, Woodman; 2. Kenilwetth; 8. Cha* 
peau; 4. Chatterbox. 



CHABADES IN ACTION; 

OB, PLAYS WITHOUT WORDS. 

by.tur bsotubrs mayusw. 

Price Is. 

Containing thirty Charades, ^ith eact 

Scene illustrated, so that the most pro- 

minent eharacterisd^i can be tfftsily JO' 
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OHIO BBAKAft lOK COIXEOX, 

CAMP, AKl^ CABIN. 
In Fiyi Paets, Beioi U. Eagb. 

Ill OiM ^e< i^tffitt. Ma!U CharaeUn oniff. 

VkaJigureB ^tnoU numb^ oj CharacUru 

AST It ^Huiii ing Legttcy. farce, 5 ; Fur- 
nished A|)artmeut8, farce, 5; Spectrt 
Bridegnxmi, fareot fts Mart)rr to Scieuce» 
furce, 4; lUastrious 6trang«r, farce, 8. 

'art II.-^BmoJced Miser, farce, 6; Sleep- 
ing Draught, farce, 9; Cherry Bouncti 
farce, 6; All ai Coventry, farce, 9. 

'abt III.'Make your Wills, farce, 7; 
Review, jfarce, 8; Fortune's Frolie, farev^ 
8 : D'ye Knoir me Now 1 farce, 5. 

*A1T I v.— Hfon, ftgrce. 4; Box ol Mis- 
chief, farce. 10; Jack of all Trades, 
fiuree. 6 ; Sadden Amval* farce* 9. 

?ABT V. — Look before you Leap, drama, 5, 
Settling the Verdict, farce, 10; Count 
and the Secretcdry, comedietta, 5. 

6EBI0.00MI0 PLAYS. 

Mah CharacUrt «n/y. 
In Two Pabts, Feiob U. baob. 

Part I.— Joiephin £gypt* drama, 1 aot» 8 
Hanreit Storm ... „ 1 •• 9 
Cross of St. John ... •• 8 *» 8 
Blind Boy t* 8 „ 10 

part 1 1 .~Teit of Truth, comedy, 8 „ 
Two Brothers, drama ... 1 

Grandfather's Story, drama ...1 
Brigand and his Son, melodrama 1 
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DRAICAS FOB BOTS. 

TriceU, 
Plot of Portsentaasend, drama, 1 aet, 7 

Incog, farce 1 ,, 7 

Poor Belations, dnunft ... 2 acts, 7 

Talisman, drama ... ... 1 act, 6 

BBOTTGH'S BTTBLESaUE SBAKAS 

H P 

Kin? ASfired and the Cakei laet 8 1 
WilBamTell ... 1 „ 7 

Orpheus and Eurydice ... 1 „ 4 8 

THBEE PLATS, 8CBIPTUEAL 
AHB HISTOBICiX. 

Male Characters ontjf. JPrice Is. 
Sir Thomas Moore ,.. ... 6 

Joseph and his Brethren ... ... 8 

Daniel in the Lion's Den 10 

JX7VENILE FIa\YS. 

Jbr Emm Ferformance, J^ice 1#. 

M W 

King Alfired and the Cakes ... 4 2 

Blue Beard ... 5 2 

Jack and the Bean Stalit •» 2 3 

Old Poa ... 3 a 

Organ Grihder ... ... ... 8 3 

PIECES OP PLEASAN'XRT 

JFbr Private Performance durifig the 
BoHdojft. By J. tt. Plakcbb. Pr^eU, 

Stirrin? the Pudding (a mirthful m'onality 
... for Christmas), 8; Compliments of the 

Season (a fanciful interlude for New 
, Tear's Eve), 5; The King of the Bean (a 

MMli&TalBieBaoefer Twelfth Ifisht), 8. 



XVEHIVCK8 SUTEBXATSlEEBI 

Oonsistiag of E Co^iedy. by 60Eni 
Burlesque and Farce, by Thoxas m 
BoBBBTSON. author of "Casrte.** 

iVioele. v 

Glass of Watsr (comedy) ... S aeta 8 
Bobinson Crusee (burles^e) 1m 8 
Cantab (faroe) ... ... 1 •• 8 

8SHSATI0H DBAX^ FOB TB 

BACK IKftAWIKO EOOK. 

By Hbnbt J. Bteon. JVae^ Ic 

Containing 14 mry sensationaQy SensatiM 

Dramas, with 48 Comic Illeiatratiom. 

Shadow PBntomimes — How to 

Get them viyi, and How t» Aot tfaea 
With numoreus illustratioxuk Price U 

Parlour Tableaux; or. Am* 

mated Pictmres, for the use of Familiei^ 
8chools,andPttUio£xhihit.iotte. fiwt 
U. 

Parlour Magic. A Manual «l 

nearly 400 amusing BspenBBents,TnaM- 
mutations. Sleights and Solitletiet, Lc 

Sirdemain, 8eo« IFor the Infraction ui 
musement of Youth. 250 tm^et. Fries 

Bound Games for all Parties. 

A Collection of the greatest Varietrcf 
Family AmnsemeDts, for Fireside or Fie- 
nic, for the use of old and yoong, and 
adapted to the understandings of dul- 
dren from the age of seven to serentf. 
Price 1«. 6<f. 
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BBAWINQ BOOM PLAY8 AID 
PABLOTTft FAKTOHIKES. 

Cblleeted hy C. Scott. Clotb. 3$. M, 

H F 

Two Gentlemen at Mirarts, 1 ... 8 
A Medical Man, comedietta, 1... 9 
Harlequin Red Riding Hood, or, The 

Wicked Wolf and the Wirtuous 

Wood Cutter, juvenile pant., 1 ... 2 
Fireside Diplomacy, comedietta S 
Ingomar, or. The Noble Savage, 1 ... 4 
Money Makes the Man, draiving 

room drama, 1 ... ... ... 4 

Happy Disp'ch, Japanese op. bouffe,l 3 
An Eligible Situation, eecentrlcity, 1, 3 
The Pet Lamb, a domestic scene, 1, 1 
The Last Lily, a comedietta, 1 ... 3 
The Temptation, Masque for the 

Moderns, 1 ... ... ... 8 

Catherine and Petmelo, or. The 

Shamingof the Shrue. I ... 5 
His FirstjBrief, a comedietta, 1 8 

Girls of the Period, 1 i 

SENSATION SERIES OV 
AJDILATEXTB DBADOLAS. 

Price 6<f. each, X 

Blazing Burgee 1 act 4 

Port Adminu m ^ 

Braganzio the Brigand m ' 
Tyrant, Slave, the Victim, 

and the Tar «» 8 

Domestic Hearthstone ■» 8 

Pretty Jane « ^ 

Alice the MvBteiV « 4 

BosebodefStinff Kettle Farm •• 4 



FRCNCli*^ DsacRirTiVia lis?. 
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IFAIRY PLAYS fOB HOME 
PEBF0BMANC2. 

By Miss K BAT I NO. Prici 6tf. each. 

St p 
Tteauty and the Beast ..» #.. 4 4 

Bine Beard ,„ „, ,..!I2 Q 

White Cut „. •«• ... 5 4 

Cinderella .„ ,,, .,. 5 3 

Yellow Du'&rf ... ^; ... ... 8 5 

Aladdin ... ... ••, ... 8 2 

Puss in Roots ... „, „. 9 4 

Xiittle Ucd Riding Hood ..• ... 5 6 

Bleeping Beauty ... ... ... 5 13 

All Baba ... ... ... ... 6 4 

A scries of easy Extravagantas, alto- 
getlier independent of scenic aid, and un- 
objectionable in language. 

Medea. A Trageely in three acts. 

Translated from the French of M. 
Leoouvr by Matilda IIsBOif. 
Price If. 

The Bal Masque. By Count 

Cilic.vRD. Over 50 Illustrations by 
Chain ^Hbnnino. FriccUcJ.. 

The Natural History of the 

Ballet Girl. By Albert Smith. Illus- 
trated by A. Hit N KINO. Price iSd. 



LOBD BTJIiWEB LYTTON'S 
PI^YS. U. each. 
Not 80 Ba.l as we 



Lady of Lyons. 

Mortby. 

Duchess de Valliere. 

8^* Ko other Eilition can 
Great Britain. 



Serin. 
Riclielicu. 

be had te 



Hamlet, in three acts. Price Od. 
10 HI. 3 f. Condcnticd aitd arranged for 
Thes|)ian Societies and amateur per* 
furmauce. 

Anne Hathaway. A tradi- 

ditioiiary ballad, sung to a Day Dreamer 
by tlic niurintH'3 of SUottcry Brook. By 
£d m u n d h\\ LCD N B R. Tli is bal lad has 
lately become very well known and very 
much admired, as it is so well adapted 
for recitation. Price 6d, 

Nurseryrhymia ; or, The Party, 

the Prince, and the Pie. A Christmas 
play for Children^ A very pretty littlo 
amateur burlesque, told in rhyme, and 
so simple that the youngest can under- 
stand ; and is very amusing. Fully ex- 
plained, end easily got up. Price '64. 



BNGBAVINQS ON STEEL. 
W. C. Slacready, Esq. A steel 

engraving of tlie late W. C. Macroady, 
Esq., in the character of Werner, from 
the celebrated painting by D. Maclise, 
B.A.; engraved by C. \v. Sharpe, on 
heavy proof paper ; sixe 13 by 19. Price 
7#. 6d, . . 

John Philip Kemble. A fine 

steel engraving in the character cf Cato, 
from Sir Thomas Lawrence's, P.II.A., 
great picture ; engraved by S. W. Rey- 
nolds, on vprjr heavy proof paper; size 
22 by 31. Price 19s. 6il., reduced from 
£') 5s. The same on lighter proof paper, 
price 7s. 6d. 

Touchstone. A fine lithograp^h 

of the character of Touchstone in 
Shakespeare's play of **As You Like 
It;" siselObyS. Price Is. 

Ziaunce and his Dogr* A very fine 

and attractive litho^aph of ** Launce's 
Lecture,'* representing a scene from 
"The Two Gentlemen of Verona" 
(Shakespeare's); size 15 by 30. Price 



The Bottle, in Eight Plates, de. 

signed and sketched by Geo.CruikPhank. 
Superior paper with tint; stitched is 
wrapper, on line paper, price Is. 6d. 

Drunkard's Children. A sequel 

to " The Bottle." Eight Plates. U. 



TOM TATLOB'S COMEDIES. 

£aeh Is, 6d. m f 

Contested Election, (c) comed7^3 ...13 2 

Overland Route, (c) comedy, 3 II 5 

Unequal Match, comedy, 3 9 "6 

Fairyland ; or, The Rid41e and 

the Key. An original Fairy Extrava- 
gania for Children, by Alfred Paxton, 
Author of •• Nurseryrhymia." Price 6d. 

PANTOMIMES. 
A large assortment published during 
the last twenty-five years, very useful for 
Pantomime Writers. Prices from Is, 



EXTBAVAGANZAS: 

Thornrose and Sparkeldor. 
Biquet with the Tuft. Jslcich 64. 



ENGLISH OPEBAS. 

One Shilling each. 



Artaxerxei 

Bondman 

Crusaders 

Der Freischuts 

Daughter 8t. Mark 

Elena Ubertl 

Huguenots 

Matilda Hungaiy 

liaryStiuttt 

Mirclla 



Lady the Lake 
Lord*the Isles 
Native Land 
Nymph the Grotto 
Orphan of Geneva 
Baymond ft Aiyaes 
Sappho 
Stradclla 
Semiramide 
Freychutx 



XEAN'S PLAYS. 

AS ARBANOED FOR HIS GREAT 
SHAKESPEARIAN REVIVAL. 

iVice'ls. eeuh. ^ 

Hamlet Bichard II. 

Macbeth 



Much Ado 
King John 
Tempest 



King Lear 
Fizarro 
BenryVII. 
Henry V, 



DRAMATIC, NATIONAL ''& HISTORICAL 

KALECDSTUIHES:— TnltTult. gtl Plilnnfli, (price St.. hMiHruItT FoImrM. 
li. plGmi or cojnvltts md hindmratlj boDDd In ttj. fS S.. i iiliLn for SO.. AJl 
trai F.'Bt Free, (ur Foil Order nr SU ripi, wilA llu Ortir. Tb« I'llM* Hill net 
bi leui gn npiiiov.L or rtth.Dgcd. 

(£w >lis Uit ot fEK&IS COSTU: 
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Part 23 



Parttb 



A Gentleman 
British Army .„ 
Court Dres3 
A Gentleman ,♦, 
Court Dress 
Old Gentleman ••• 
Court Dress 
A Gentleman ••• 
George III, 
A Geutl(>maii 
Soldier Guarda 
A Gentleman 
A Gentleman / 
A Gentleman 
A Gentleman 
Court Dress 7.7 



••• ••• ••• 

••• att 

••• «•• ••• 

•M ••• 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• 

M* ••• at* 

••• ••• 

•M ••• ••• 

AM ••• 

•M ••• t» 

••• ••• 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ••• 



George II. 
*• 

M 

Georife III. 



fff 

M 
*t 
l» 

«» 



Oeerjre IV. 



1740 
1745 
1745 
1750 
17G0 
1770 
1774 
1779 
1780 
1789 
1790 
1800 
1804 
1806 
16Q9 
1830 

Tear. 



Farm 
Part 21 



Part 29 



Part $1 



Pari 33 



PartZ5 



Partjn 



Part 39 



PartM 



PartiA 



FEnSONS AND COSTUM£S 
(Various Nationalities.) 



African Chief 

Albanian 

American Indian (ilnddrton as the "Hurofi**) 

Arab 

Chinese Kmppror 

Chinese Gentleman 

Christopbe, Kin^ of Hayti 

Fairy Prince 

Fool, Shakesperian . 

Rigoletto, the JeRter 

A Gentleman (JSttn Jan— " Tower of Nesle") 

Louis XI. ... 

Henry III. 

Henry of Navarre 

Henri Quatre ... 

Cardinal Biclieliea ... 

D'Artajrnan C* Three Mutksteers**) . 

Louis XIV. 

An Abbs ... 

The Regent Orleans 

A Dragoon (,** Fan/an U I\ilippe**) 

Kevolutionist 

Bobcspicrre , 

The Convention 

Napoleon 

Imperial Guard 

Zouave 

Breton Farmer 

Breton Farmer (Iloel in ** Dinorah") 

Georgian Nuble ... ... 

A Noble ... ... . 

Austrian Prince ... ... 

A Noble 
A Noble 
A Noble 
Faust 



•*• _, ' ••* ,._ ••• 
... ... ... 

oni 
... •>. 

••• ••• 

••• ... 

••• ... 

••• ..• 

••» ••. 

... ... 

" Tower 
•*• ••• 

t.. ... 

••• ••• 

••• . ••• 

... 

. **• 

... ... 

•.• 

... 

*•* 

... ... 

••• ••• 

••• M* 

••• ••• ••• 

••• ... 

.*• •.. •** 

... ... 



■ •. 



•I» 



*• A^WUiO ... .«. ««« 

Faust ••• ) 

Valentine (a &Wi«-) } CTaittr) 
Mcphistopheies ) ^t' 



••• ••. ^___ 

•M ••• 
Ml 

^ , ••• ••• 

• •• ..• 

... ... 



WoJlcustcin 

Elector of Bavaria 

Frederick the Great 

Tyrol (ITo/er) 

Tyrol Hunter 

A Countryman 

A AVarrior {Ancient Greek or Soman) 

Modern Greek 

Hermit 

H ungarian Peasant 

Baiah 

A Noble or Gentleman 

Boman Consul 

Bo wan Noble 

Signorof Manttm 

A Noble 



••• 



••• 



«.. rtm.^^ 



... 



... ..• 

••t ... 

•M ... 

• •• ••• 

•M ••• 

t*. ••• 

••• ••« 

••• 

••• •» 



*»» 



Coi'-'.try. 






AfHca 

Greece 

America 

Arabia 

China 

M 



France 
•* 

M 

W 



M 
N 

W 

w 
•• 
•> 
•» 

M 
. M 
•• 
M 
t> 
t« 

Georgia 
Germany 

•» 

n 

M 

t» 
t* 

M 



M 
M 

Flan'ierfl 
Greeot 

•• 

Hungary 
India 

Italy 

M 



1818 



1315 
14S3 
1579 
1579 
1605 
1640 

1653 
1704 
1714 
1775 
1789 
1794 
1794 
1798 
1806 
1860 



1350 
1511 
1S13 
15au 
153 1 
1575 



1634 
1715 
1777 
1809 



1360 

1370 
mi a 
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Art 45 



J>lw^47 



Part0 
Fart 51 



Part 53 



Part 55 



Pat 1 51 



Part 39 



Patttl 



ParteZ 



Pcrtt^ 



Part^ 



9f 



•M 



Don of VeniM , •» . — 

A Noble ••• ••• ••• 

A Gentlemnn '•,• ... 

Boman Peasant... 

Neapolitan Fisherman (** Iftuaniello*') 
Wasderinr Piper ... ... 

Fra Diavolo (a Brigand) 
Shepherd of the Abriuzl ... •«• 

Knl.q[ht of 6t. John ... Mt 

Knight Templar .., m* 

Knight Templar .«• ••• 

Knight of llhodct ••• •.. 

Emperor Mont(;zuma ,.• 

Modern National Costume ««• 

Mountebank (** BtJfihcgof**) ^ 
The Shah ••. ... ••• 

Pierrot ... ••• 

Knight of the White Kaglo ... 

PoliFb Peasant ... ••• 

An Officer ... 

A Postilion . 

A Noble •« •.. 

A Peasant 

Circassian (Sehamyl) 

Cossack Officer . 

Tartar .•• 

Ilobert Cruc« • 

James IV. ••» 

James V. ' • 

Lord Darnley „♦ •♦, 

Clan Robertson ••• ••• 

KobBoy ... M* M* 

Youn^ Pretcndor ... ••• 

Higfhlander (CanipheUs) •«• ••• 

Shepherd, Fancy ... ,„ 

\Vattcau (Shephtrd) .., ,.« 

A Noble ... ••• 

Knight of Calatiara ••• ••• 

Plzarro . . ... ••• 

Cortcz ••• ••• ••• 

A Noble ..» ••• 

A Noble M« ••• M* 

Philip IT. \ ... •.. 

Philip II. M. ••• ••. 

Don Carloi ... ... 

Alguazil ••• ••• ••• 

A Guerilla .,. ••• 

A Muleteer ,.• ••• ••• 

A Gentleman ... ,., 

Mnlctecr of Toledo ... ... 

Figaro 

Kcrnand, the Catalan {'* MotlU Chrisio**) 

Don Caesar de Uazaa ... 

A Dull Fiirliter 

Gii!itavus V'asa ••• ... 

A Captain 

A Peasant 

A Peasant (Elvinch^*' La Soatuiuibula**) 

Saracen Chief ... ... 

Sflim III. ... ... ... 

A Noble ••• ^, 

A ^uole ••• •«• ... 

A Mameluke ... •., 

A Dervish ... .^ ••• 

Mnlin tiie Magu-ian ••• 

K !:>;,- Moel 

O'viu Gleudowee „ 

Wizard .,, 

I'uu.STiSVICGBt 



Mexico 



••• 



••» 



Turkey 



t* 
•» 



VTcilca 



»• 



15S 

15i« 



1301 
1200 

i:>09 



Persia 


1806 


Poland 


1700 


»* 




Portugal 


1598 


£ussi» 


1718 


n 




»* 




H 




*• 




Scotland 


1308 


M 


li)06 


M 


1640 


•• 


loG6 


M 


1C» 


■t 


1713 


M 


1745 


n 




V - 




Sicily 


15«»9 


Spain 


i;;00 


t* 


15<« 


n 


1520 


M 


IMO 


t> 


I.VjO 


M 


1.V.6 


M 


V£S 


M 


1060 


M 




(* 


1809 


•• 




M 




•1 




>t 




»t 




n 




•t 




8tv«'i!en 


1W9 


8;\ilzc>rlund 


LlMi 



IIW 



9te 

1401 



M->i41«M- 
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•RAMATIC, NATIONAL & HISTOEICAL. 

BMALE COSTUMES :-In 34 Parts, of 6 Plates cacJi. Price 3«.. beautifuUy 
coloured, 1«. plain; or complete, and handsomelv bound, £5 5*., coloured, or 
30». plain. All sent Post Free, for Post Order or Stamps *^;t'iJie<?rrf«r. Plates 
cannot be sent on approval or be exchanged. iSee also List of ILAIE COSTTXMEB.) 

Ef 37»tf Co ft times of England and France, being nmUar--^Dith the exception of 
France during the reign of Henry II L, and England during the Commonwealth-- 
the two Countries are arranged chronologically , the other Flates alphabetieauy. 



art 2 



'ari% 



^art^ 



'*art% 



rart 10 



Part 12 



PariU 



FartlB 



Part\% 



pMrt20 



FEMALE COSTUMES. 



l,fu\y in Domino and Mask ... ... 

Britannia (emblematical flgiire) ... 

An^lo>Saxon Princess ••. ... 

Clnthilde. Queen of Clovis ... 

Judith, Ouecn of Louis I. ••• ••• 

Lady of Hank ... ... m« 

IsabcUe, in " Robert the J)eoiP* 

Lady of Bank ... ... ••• 

Berenj^aria, Wife of Bicbard I. 
Isabella. Wife of Francis I. of BrHtany 
Blanche of Castile ... ••• 

Lady of Hank ... ... 

Isabella, Queen of Edward II. •»• 

Lady of Bank ... ••• 

Ditto ... .•• ••• 

Ditto ... ... ••• ••• 

Ditto ... .!• ••• 

Isabcnn of Bavaria ... ••. 

Catherine Wife of Henry V. •.. 

Lady of Bank ... ••• *•• 

Ditto ... ••• ••• 

Joan of Arc ••• ••• *•• 

Lady of Bank ... ••« *•* 

Ditto ... ••* ••• ••• 

Ditto ... ••• •«. 

Ditto ... ... ••• ••• 

Ditto ... ... ••• 

Catherine of Arragon, 1st Wife of Henry VllI 



Anne B*leyn 

Jane ar|mour 

Anne of Cleves 

Catherine Howard 

Cathei'ine Parr 

I<ady Jai\e Gray 

Mnrj', Queen of England 

Mane de Mcdicis ^ 

Queen Elizabeth ••• 

Lady of Court ... m* 

Dnnhess de Joycu8« 

Lady of Bank ... ,«• 

Fair GabrieUe ... 

Lady Arabella St nut ... 

A Lady ... ... 

Queen Henrietta Maria ... 
Aune of Austria 
A i.aciy ••• ... 

Lndy of the Commonwealth 
Ladjr in Biding Dress 
A l^ady ... ••. 

Ditto {Ootmtess de Grignan) 
Catherine of Portngral 
Henrietta of Orleans ... 

Duchess de la YalUcre 
klindj ... Ml 

Ditto ... ••• 

Queen Maria Beatrix ••< 

Court Dress ••• 

Hunting Dress ... t* 

Lady of Bank »»• 



2nd ^Vife of ditto 
3rd Wife of ditto 
4th Wife of ditt>o 
6th Wife of ditto 
6th Wife of ditto 



••• 



*•• 



... 



... 



•*• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



••• 



•M 



a*. 



t.r 



lisxoir. Isr..* 

England. France. 1 **•' 






,ifl!>^- 



••• 

••• 



Henry I, 
Bichard I. 

John ' Philip II. 
Henry III. Louis IX. 
Edward I L Philip V. 
Edward III. Jean II. 
Bichard II. Charles VI. 



Henry IV. 
Henry ▼. 



>t 



ft 
»> 
»* 
»• 



Henry VI. Charles VII. 



*> 



Bichard III. Louis XI. 
Henry VII. Chas.VIl'I 



.1 



•« 
Louis XII. 
Henry VIIL Francis I. 
t» *• 

M .' f» 

•• »» 

»• •» 



Mary 



HenrjrII. 
Francis II 



Elizabeth Charles IX. 



»» 
•* 
I* 



James I. 
James I. 
Charles I. 



tf 
>* 



Charles II. 

ti 
»> 

!• 
•> 

t* 

James II. 



HenrvIII 
H^nry IV 

Henrv IV. 
Louis ^I II. 
»» 
t* 

Louis XIV. 

n 
•• 
•t 



M 

>f 
>• 

M 



j William and ) 
I Mary J 



4M 

842 

950 

1050 

1120 

1195 

1199 

1210 

1360 

1320 

1350 

1383 

1390 

U08 

1420 

1430 

1'420 

1425 

1131 

1440 

1483 

U90 

1498 

1505 

1538 

153G 

153C 

151C 

1510 

1545 

1553 

1554 

155£ 

156c 

157( 

1581 

159J 

1591 

160- 

162( 

1631 

163( 

1631 

1651 

165( 

1661 

166; 

1661 

166 

167 

168 

168 

168 

168 

169 

169 
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DBSCUPTITB LBT, LACT^fl OOSTUIOES. 



IVr/29 



PartU 



rurtu 



Fmrm 



Parish 



Part 32 



••» 



••• 



•■• 



Court Dresf 

A Marquise 

A Youny Lady 

Walkigg Dresa 

Court Dress fQ. Victoria at ker Sal CbitumeJ 

A Lady (Walking Drcaa Crom Hogarth) 

Full Dress 

t7 ••• ••• •»• ••• 

Marchionett de Pompadour .^ 

Madame Du Barrl 

Lady of Eank {Prineeu in " lowTi Ihttgraph") 

A Young Lady ... 

^Lady . 

Fashionable Costume ... ... 

A Lady ... ... ,„ 

Court Costume {Marie Antoinette) 

Walking Dress {Pauline '*Lady if lifon^) 

Evening Dress 

Queen Marie Antoinette 

EngUsh Gipsy (/'ttetoil/tom m ••Starliffht SettT) 

Female of Bressane \ 

Ditto Brittany I bl. * 

Ditto Normandy I tc!^' t 

Ditto Fi|herman»s Wife ^Provmaal 

D^'azet ** Jfistrett of tU Tark&^ * Vreuee. 

Female of the Pyrenees 

Ditto Neren. 

Afbica (emblematleal figure); 
Albanian Lady. 
hfi. Amazon* 

Ambrica (emblematical figure). 

Indian Huntress {Madame Celeste M MiamL) 

Armenian Lady. 

Bohemian Peasant Girl. 

Chaldean Female. 

Chinese Empress. 






George I. 
Gkerge lit 



•ff 
»* 



George Ilf . 



9$ 

n 

M 
t* 

•• 
M 
M 
•• 
•t 



LooU XV.llTa 
1730 
1740 
1740 
1745 
1746 
1750 
17571 
1760 
1770 
1770 
1777 
1779 
1780 
1783 
17B6 
1789 
1814 



M 

M 
M 



>f 



Louis XVI. 



M 



t* 



Iionif XVIIl 



PartU 



feualb costumes. 



• •• 



Part 39 



Part 3% 



Part 40 



••• 



••» 



Parti2 



"^rtU 



Chinese Lady 

A D6bardeur ., 

Danish Lady 

Egyptian Princess {Aneieiit) 

Woman of Xazareth 

Druse Female 

Fancy Dress 

Finland National Costume 

A Flower Garden 

Lady of Bank 

A Lady 

Ditto 

A Young Peasant 

Village Girl of Flandere "' ... " 

SJtto Benredorf 

Ditto Holland 

Grand Dnchest {SchneuleTt !•) 

Medea (ftwtoH, as) 

Athenian Lady {Miss Oboper as *'ffelena") 

Greek Shepherdess (" Perdita**! 

Greek Lady „, , 

Ditto {'*JIaudeer) 

Young Lady of Corfu ,^ 

Ancient Hebrew ('*J£k<A«r»») .. 

Lady ot Bank ^ ... 

Peasant Girl 

ana Thcrese, Queen of Hunganr 
Hindoo L^dy ... ... 

Ancient Horaan Priestess 

Ditto Lady of Bank {Homan or Grecian) 

Juliet (« Itomeo and Juliet'* ) 

Italian Lady .. 

LadyofPndua 



Comitrr. 



{ 



China 



Egypt, 

Syria and the 

Holy Land 

Finbm4 






f Germany, ) 
iHolland,&c.) 

ft 

»• 

tt 

tt 

tt 

tt 
Ancient Greek 

tt 

Nation J Greek 
It 
tt 

Hungary 



India 
Italy 

ft 
tt 
ft 



Tear. 



1380 
1610 
1515 

1880 



1747 



1300 
1465 
1533 
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Part 44 
Tart 46 



Pari 49 



PartW 



Parf S3 



Pari 51 



•m 






— 



Pari 58 



Port 58 
Pari CO 



••• 



Partem 



PartU 



Fart6» 



Lady of Florence 

Lady of Bank « 

MxAtleinti {»* Bitioletto*') ^ ^ ^ 

Itiili:tn National Costoma t ,^ , 

Zcilioa ('• Frit. Diawtlo") ^ ^. 

F«;:jella("Jtfa5«7i»>//r,-) 

Fc;)i.^Ic of tii<s .lloman Statet ..« 

Sardiuian Female 

Savoyard Organ Girl (** Linda of Chamouni^*) 

A. i^ady «.« ,„ ,,, 

A Modem Diana ••! ••• 

MolherQ;)Ose ••• m* am 

A Young Female .,, .^ 

Night; or, an Bnehantresi 

A Nun ••• ..• 

A Lady ,„ 

A Pierrette 

A Lady of Bank (Q»«en*« Bal Jfas^us) 

A Lady 

Lady of Cracotr ( Kational Oottutne) 

A Princess for a Fairy Tale 

Peasant Girl ••• •« 

Queen of Spades ... 

Km press Alexandra FeodoroTna ••• 

Kii.ssi.\u Nfttioual Gostume 

Female of Fstbonio ..• -' ' «m 

CoRsack Girl ... ^ 

Tartar Girl of the Crimea m* 

Tartar Lady ... ^.7 

Queen Margaret, Wife of James IV. 

Madeline of France, Wife of Jamos V. 

Mary Queen of Scots (White Satin) 

Ditto ditto (Dark Satin and Deads) 

Highland Lady ... ... 

Scottish Fichwife ... .,, 

Jeanuic Deans {Sinclair Tartan) 

Lady of Bank {Leonora in **jLa Favorita**) 

Isabella of Castile 

Yonn» Lady 

I<ady of Rank {Qftemin **I^e to»che»pa9 la Seine'*) 

Young Lady (•• Hose of Castile'^) 

A Lady (Black Velvet Body. Mantilla, &c.) 

Ditto (Mantilla, Fan, 2tc.) 

A Peasant 

C:Ualonian Girl {Ifereedea in ''Ifmte Criito) 

9panish or Portuguese Gitana {Uaritana) 

Shepherdess ... ... •.. 

Sliepherdess {after ITalleau) m* 

Qaeen Jeiinne ... ••« . .^ 

Queen Christina ... «• 

Young Lady ( !fational CottWHUl) .^ 

Swiss National Costume m* 

Ditto ... tM . — 

Ditto ••• ••• M« 

Moorish Lady 

Turkish Lady ( Itachtl !n '« BajaztP*) 
Ditto {See also Plates 118-119) 

Tyrolese Peasant Girl ••• 

Undine, or Ariel ... m* 

A Vivandiere or Cantiniere *l 
Wallachian National Costunw ^ 
Welch Girl 



• ^• 



... 



••* 



Italy 



w 

M 
M 
»» 
ft 
•• 

Mexico 



Konray 

Persia 

Poland 

n 

M 

rortttsal 

Russia 

Scotland 



Spain 



fff 
fft 
M 

•f 
•• 



Sicily. 
Sweden 



,t 



Siritserland 

•■ 
f »• 

•; Turkey 

•i 

m 

• Tyrol 

France 

Vallachia 

>Yalet 
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PAGES AND MALE ATTIRE. 

Page of Time of Charles II. 

Ditto. 

Spanish Page In ** The JtnehantreuJ* 

Princess Eglantine as a Knight in ** Valentine and OrJOft.* 

Faney TnrkUh {Abdaila in ** J^ly Thiecee,**) 

Ditto Greek Officer. 

Ditto German Peasant {Miet Woolgar at Alheri in *'£iirl»fiii"| 

leeland National Costume. 

A Country Girl (or •• DoWy Varden.**) 

Waiting Women. Period^Cbarles II., Loult XIV, 

Illustrated Title, Index. 



15S0 
1600 



1510 

1564) 
1566 



1340 
1437 
1550 
1560 



1400 
1656 
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A List of Flays for Drawing Boom 

Bepresentatioa. 

TTFO CnAUACTBRS EACH, 

Two IF THE jronsiXG. — Contains one low comedian and one light comedian. Only 
no scene — ft bedroom. A very easy play. 

No. 1, KoT'ND THE ConNEn. — For one low comedian and one light comedian. One 
ccne — a modem room. An easy play. 

CoKJuaAL Lesso'Jt. — Ono low comedian and a ehambcrmald's part. This is a bed- 
oom scene, and might in some honses bo objected to. 

MoRNTSG Call. — A most elecant little play, all enacted in a fashionable drawtnpr- 
■oom. It is merely a long " cliaflFy," conversation between a lady and a gentleman. 
t requires rather srood acting to make It " go'* briskly. 

A TlAPtY Pair.— Considered the best dualogue ever written. A leading gentleman 
ind lady. 

A Ladt and Gentleman in a PECULTAnLT Peri»lexino pREDicAsrEwr. — The 
:wo characters, a low comedian and a chambermaid (by the use of the word 
ihambenmald, T do not mean that the character is that of a chambermaid, but that 
t is pla>^d by the lady who is engaged in professional theatres to play chambermaid's 
)r female low comedy parts) arc obUged to occupy the same room in an inn. Tliis 
play might ho objected to in pome country houses. 

A ^iosT UNtTAnnANTABLE INTRUSION. — Two low comcdv characters, one of which 
should bo a fat old man. Scene— a merchant's drawing-room. 

Love and Rain.— An eflfcctire little comedy for a lady and gentleman. 



THItEE GJSAEAGTERS. 

Box ArcT) Cox. — Two low come<lians and one old woman. One scene — ^a lodging- 
house bedroom. Plav very easy, but requires two very good low comedians to 
balance the want of novelty, as it is so well known. 

Cox ANT> Box.— An alteration of Box and Cox — for three male singers. Themnnc 
by A. Sullivan is characteristic and good. 

A Stlent Wojtan.— a capital little piece, for an eldci'ly gentleman, a young one, 
and a lady. • 

Delicate Ground.— A light comedian, a walking gentleman, anXl a lady light 
conivdian. This is one of tlie best i)lays that can be performed in a drawing-room. 
The scene is easily niuuaged, and costumes pretty. Time— French Republic. Citizen 
S'.imj Frvid aud JMuline re<iulrc good octhig. 

N\ I.N MS u A NViF*;. — Kjieute comedy with tAvo female and one male characters. 

\Viiicu Shall i Mauiiy. — A good little piece for two comedians and a soubrette, 
but must have a set scene. 

Tufi N'icxuu Van viUisuisD. — Two characters, which may be played by any two, either 
triigedlan, light conieUiun, old man, or low comedian. The lady, too, //t/a, may )>e 
eiincr given lo iudy couicdiuu or chambermaid. A capital drawing-room play ; 
Very di'LSiy. 

&i;M' TO TtiE Tower.— A dress farce for threo males. 

Tamino a TittKu.— -An excellent farce for an irjuicible old man, a vivacious young 
geutlenuin, and a smart servant. 

3iol^E iuiiK.TiiAN WKLC03IE. — A good modem farce for an old man, a smart 
comedian, aud a low comedy servant 

A Vkux l'LE.isANx EvKNixc— A comic and easy farce for an old man, a light 
comedian, aud a low comedian. 

ANtJiiL OK TUE Attic— A tragedian, a low comedian, and a lady tragedian. One 
scene : an attic. Dresses— Time of tiie Revolution in France. This is a ratlier 
eerious little play. 



rOXrit CHARACTERS. 

Betsy Baker.— A low comedian, a light comedian, a chambermaid and R lady 

comedian. This iS a capital farce. One sc?nc— a drawing room. Mouser and Betsy 

Baker are very favourite characters. ,, 

BoMBASTUs Fujiioso.— Three singing low comedians, and one singing chambermaW 

Dresses very flno, grand, and funny. Scenery (.hauges rather frequently, so it is 

iitlicult, although tlwre arc no s^ct scenes reiiuired, A capital plcE}',hat has the liaaJt 

■"»eing hackneyed. 

'e Intkigue. — Two light comedians, one low comedian wltli songs, and one 

g chambermaid. Scenery easy. 
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V11.LIKENS AND ins Dinah.— Three low comedians with songs, and one sUiffing 
chambermaid. This is a burlesque. Scenery easy. Dresses gorgeous an^ ttd libitum. 

Only a HAi,F-PENNr.— An old man, a \a^ comedian, a lady comedian, and a cham- 
bermaid. This is a modern farce, dapendUig upon the exertions of the low comedian. 
Scene easy, 

JwovE IN HuHDLE Life. — A capital serio-comic drama with three good parts. 



FIVE CHARACTERS, , 

Our "Wife.— a tragedian, although not a serious character, a light or low comedian, 
and an old man. Two ladies, one must be very pretty and fascinating, and the other 
her plainer sister. One scene rather troublesome to manage. Dresses very sho^^'y and 
pretty. An excellent drawing room play. 

A Curious Case.— One tragedian, one light comedian, two walking gentlemen, and 
one lady tragedian. This is a rather serious little drama. Scenery easy : modem 
drawing-roem, , 

A Blighted Being.— Two low comedians, a light comedian, an Irishman, and 
chambermaid. Scenery easy : one modern room. 

Captain op the Watch.— One light comedian, one walking gentleman, one old 
man, a lady comedian, and a chambermaid. ITiis is a pretty little comic drama, but 
the scenery is rather difficult. 

Swiss Swains.— Alight comedian, with tenor songs, a low comedian, also with songs, 
an old man, an old woman, and a singing chambernmid. A capital little comedy, very 
suitable when singing parts are required. Dresses pretty ; a set scene, rather difficult 
for a drawing room. 

As Like as Two Peas.— Two low comedians, one walking gentleman, and two 
chambermaids. A very good modern farce. Scenery easy. 

Done on Both Sides. — One old man, one light comedian, one low comedian, one 
old woman, and one chambermaid. A capital farce. All the characters are good ; 
it was acted by Charles Matthews, Buckstone, and Frank Matthews. Scene :— A 
modem small parlour. ^, , 

! The Spitalfields Weaver. — A tragedian, a low comedian, a light comedian, a 
walking gentleman, and a lady tragedian. A very easy burletta. There is a ball- 
oom scene, which could be better managed in a large country house than on the stage. 

Whitebait at Greenwich.— One low comedian, one old man, one light comedian, 
one old woman, and one chambermaid. A capital modem farce ; scenery easy. 

Cool as a Cucuubeb.— A light comedian, an old man, a walking gentleman, a lady 
comedian, and a chambermaid. A capital little farce. Scene — a modern drawing room. 

Did You Ever Send Your Wipe to Caubbrwell ?— A low comedian, an old 
man, two chambermaids, and one old woman. A very rattling, easy modem farce. 

An AFFAitt OF Honor.— A good laughable piece.for three gentlemen and two ladies. 



SIX CHARACTERS. 

The Jacobite.— One tragedian, but not a very tragic part, one light comedian or' 
walking gentleman, one low comedian, one lady comedian, and old woman, and one 
chambermaid. This is a nice little comic drama. Time, George IL Scenery rather 

difficult. ^ « , xf , . , 

A Loan of a Lovse.— One walking gentleman, one singing low comedian, two old 
men, one lady comedian, and a singing chambermaid. This is a pretty little drama. 
Scenery easy, in Holland. Gertrude has a picturesque dress. 

A Phenomenon in a Smock Frock.— Two old men, two low Aomedians, a coimtry- 
tian and good part, the other a servant, a lady comedian, and a chambermaid. One 
ea^v scene. 

A Wonderful Woman.— Two light comedians, one walking gentleman, one low 
c:imedlan, one lady comedian, and one chambermaid. This is a capital play. Dresses 
raagnificent— time of Louis XIV. But the scenery Is ratlier difficult. 

Naval Engagements. — Two old men, one light comedian, one Irishman, one old 
woman, and one lady comedian. This is a good little comedy, but the scenes require 
frequently shifthig. .„ ' ,, 

Anything for a Change.- Two eld men, one light comedian, two lady comedians, 
and one chambermaid. This is a capital play for a private house. There Is but one 
scene, a modem drawing room, and the dresses are those of the present day. 

Trying it On.— One light comedian, one M'alking gentleman, one old man, one old 
lady, oae lady comedian, and one chambermaid. Another modern farce well adapted 
to the drawing room. 

-A Daughter to Mart.— A good modem farce for four males and two females. • . 

• Little Toddlekins.— One fight comedian, an old man, one walking gentleman, 
one lady comedian, and two chambermaids. The fiin of this play is new-a-days 
generally increased by giving the part of Amanthis, " Little Toddleldns," to some 
stotu gentleman wWo has no beard or whiskers, and who is dressed up as a woman j 
nltli the most oulrc crinoline, bustle, kc. -l 



; 
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A Tnvunsct Leo act. — One old man, ono low comedian, one trapredian made comici 
two walking gentlemen and one chambermaid. This is one of the l>est farces ever 
written. Scenery easy. Dresses pretty. ' 

Joiix DoBBs.--Onc old man, one light comedian, one low comedian, one walking 
gentleman, and two lady comedians. A capital forcoj witli only one scene ; a xnodeni i 
drawing room. 

Tub Two ]>okntoa8Tles.— Ono old man, one low comedian, one light comedian, 
one chambermaid, and two lady comedians. This is au excellent farce, and requires 
but one modem room.' 



Tha for«going selections of scenes and plays arc amply snfScient to enable the pro- 
moter of any theatricals in a country house to choose suitable pieces accordlnjf to the 
strength of the company. 



As amateurs do not, as b general thing, know how to get the different articles 
needed In giving their performances or even what those accessories are. We have 
decided to keep a stock of the best of their several kinds and otfer them as below — 



TABLBAtrX LIGHTS. 

These are always used to heighten the effect of a scene, and anyone who has wit- 
nessed a spectacular play knows that they are indispensable. Our Tableaux Lights 
are very easily used and are of the best manufactnro. They are not liable to spon- 
taneous combustion, and are expressly made for amateurs. Plainest directions ac- 
company eacli. We have the following colours, iied, Green, Pink, Blue, Violet, 
LUac, White. 

AH Colours, price each .^ ... ■ 1 o 

We particularly recommend the red and green, as they bum entirely without 
smoke or fames. Our lights are dazzling in their brilliancy, requiring no reflocton. 



MAaNESITJM TABLEAUX LIGHTS. ® 

A metal capable of being ignited by a common match, and burning with great 
brilliancy, producing a light that can bo seen thirty miles. Unequalled in beauty 
and brilliancy. This is the best light for moonlight and statuary. It Is so intense 
that it cause gas light to cast a siiadow. Price ouch package. Is. Od. . 

SPIRIT GUM. 

The best in use, prepared expressly for securing tlie moustachois, Whiskers, Crape, 
Hair, &c.. Sic. Will adhere strongly in the hottest weather. Price la. Od. per 
bottle. This cannot be sent by post. 



PEEPARED WHITING. 

For Pantomimes, Clown's faces. Statuary, &c. Tliia is not affected by per- 
spiration. Price por box „. i q 



MONGOLIAN. 

Is a paste, for Indians, Mulattoes, £ic., One Shilling, 



PREPARED BURNT CORK. 

For Kogro Minstrtls. This article we cnn i*ocflmmond as it cau be taken off at I 
easily as put on. In whicli it differs IVum most all others manufactured. lu tin 
boxes enough fur GO pcrfurmuuccs. Price pc>r box 1 o 



LIGHTNING FOR PRIVATE THE- 
ATRICALS. 

Box containing the necessary material and iiill instructions for producing tJie 
mc wlUjput danger. Per Jiox, One Shilling and Si.xpence. 



same 
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FEENCH'S AMATEtTB OPERAS, 

FOR STAGE AND DRAWING-HOOiL .' * 

Comprisins some of the best ^ror'M of the prcat composers and nrranjjcd so tliat they 
can liu pcrfurmed in any dra»\iiig-room. Each book is complete in itself containinj? 
the Libretto, Slcigi Diiuxtiom^ IJtmic^Cordmnes^ and J'l'operticSf clcs^'^Titly finished and 
tiic siz3 of ordinary music, illuminated cover. 

Tliis series is superior to any other published. The following arc ready : — 

91 F s. d. 

The Kosc of Auvcrgno or " Spoiling tho Broth," 1 a?t. Music by 

Oljfcnbadi 2 1. 

The Blind Beggars, by Oflcnbach, 1 act .. ... 2 1 

The Ilarber of Bath, Offenbach 1 act 3 1 

My Now 3Iai<l, composed by Cliarles Lccocq, 1 act 2 

A Fit of the Blu&s composed by V.liobiilai-d, 1 act 1 1 

iJrcaklng the Spell, Offenbach, 1 act 2 1 

Chilperic, Hcrve, 1 act - 8 2 

Crimson Scarf, Lcgoulx, 1 act f> 2 

Forty Winks, Offenbach, 1 act ... , 2 1 

Grass AVidows, V. Gabriel, 1 act 1 2 

Magic Melody, Offenbach, 2 acts 3 C 

Co:c and Bo:c, Sullivan, 1 act 3 
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THEATRICAL FACE PREPARATIONS. 

Wo would call the attention of otir customers to tlio fact yiat nil the preparations 
hero advertised are the best manufactured, they are all hnported by us direct from 
roi'vs, and they are guaranteed to be perfectly harmless. They are all ready to ns% 

8. d, 

Kongo for the Theatre, in neat box each No. 1 ^^ ... 1 

Roiigo, rcr>' line •„ ,, No. 2 ^ ... 1 

Rouge, finest quality' inade ft'om flowers perfumed No. 8 1 6 

It is absolutely noc?.«itary to use some rouge when acting fbr afaccwithont 
it looks perfectly white. Tliis effect is produced by the foot ond side lights. 
White for tho Theatre (Blanc do Terle) same as Itouge No. 1 10 

M ^ ••• • • ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• •••' «•• A V 

•« •« ••• •■§ «•• ••• •«• ••• ••• ••• att A W 

This is used principally for the hands and arms, and also to heighten the 
riTcet of (ho Itougo on the face. In plays where sickness or fainting to bo re- 
presented this is indispensable. 

PeiK'ils for the eye-lids and eye-brows ♦. 1 

Pcnwils for the veins (Crayons d'ltalie) 1 

Grenadine for tho lips, gives them a fine colour and improves the entire 

conntunancc 1 6 

Tablcttcs de Jonvence, a small box of rouge or white 10 

Boxes of Blue for Veins, with estamp used in patting it on, a superior 

U&^vtV'lv •■• ••• «•• ■•• ••• ••• «■« tta m »t ••• O V 

Fard Indicn, used for eyebrows and eye-lids, very effective 8 

Ftui Mystoricnx (Mysterious Box) contains Crayons a Soiirciels, IIouppOi 

Rouge, Blanc, &c. 8 

Boxes of powder for the H;iir. Tn neat boxes all ready to use, enough for 
• several occasions. Indispensable in plays of the IGth, 17th and 18th 
centuries. 
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AMATEUR MAKE-UP BOX. 




the best quoJLity, packed neatly in a strong Box, price JHfteen 
BhilUnss, 
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• • - GUIDE 

amateur's* Guide, Hand- 

Book and Manual. U. Containing 
particulars of every nacesianr for the 
proper Production of Plays, the forjna- 
- tion of a Company, and the Choice of 
Pieces. List of the most Suitable 
Dramas, tvith the number of Male and 
Female Chanucters in each. A Catalogue 
of all the Modern Plays. The Law for 
Aiiateurs. The Names of Pieces act- 
able without charge. FVactical Advice 
as to Deportment, Speaking and Effec- 
tive Acting; tvith a variety of Interesting 
Details, never before Coll6eted or 
Printed. A" List of Theatrical Trades- 
men, and their Addresses. Edited by 
T. H. Lact. Tenth Edition, Cor- 
rected to (XJt. 1st, 1875. 

The Guide to the Stage. By 

Leman FiUkNCis Bkdb. Price M. 
Containing dear and full directions for 
obtaining Theatrieal Engagements, with 
complete and valuable instructions for 



BOOKS. 

Beginners, relative to aalarica, TBlea, 
manner of goiii^ through rehearsals, 
securing proper dresses, conduct at first 
appearance, &c. To which i» added a 
List of the Principal English Theatres. 

The Art of Acting ; or Guide to 

the Stage. Price 6d, In which the 
Dramatic Passions are defined, ana- 
lyzed, and made easy of acquirement: 
also the Requisites necessary for Per- 
formers of both sexes, heroes, gen- 
. tlcmen, lovers, tradesmen, clowns, 
heroines, fine ladies, hoydens, cha- 
racters of middle and old ag-e, &c. 

The Actor's Art : Its Reamsitea, 

and How to Obtain Them; Its Diffi- 
culties, and How to Kemove Them. 
By C. W. SuiTU. Price 6<l. 

Beading. Speaking and Act- 
ing, the Essence of all Written on the 
Subject. By C. SailTH. Price M. 



Vemale Costume; or Dress as 

a Fine Art. By Mrs. Mb»kipibi.d. 
Containing 40 illustrations. A work 
of sterling utility and unimpeachable 



value to all ladies who Taliia tatta Ib 
dress. Price Is. Paper. 



WORKS ON COSTUME. 

Flanche's History of British 

Costume, from the earliest period to 
the close of the Eighteenth Century. 
By J. R. Planchb, Esq., F.R.8. 
With numerous lUnstrations. Eeduced 
to 5«. Boards. - 



Book of Costume ; or, Annals 

of Fashion from the earliest period to 
the present time. By a Lady of Bank. 
Illustrated with over 200 Engravings 
on wood by the most eminent Artists. 
500 octavo pages, boards, reduced from 
One Guinea to 10<. 



ELOCUTION-^BBCITERS AND SPEAKEE8. 



Slooution.; its Prmcipleii and 

Practice. Being a Rhetorical Class- 
Book, defining and illustrating t*he art 
of speaking, upon anew and surprisingly 
efficient system. By Hbnby Innbs, 
Bsq. 336 pages. Cloth. Three ShilUngs. 

Kassey'slBzhibition Beciter 

and Drawing Boom Entertainments. 
Being dioice Recitations in prose and 
verse, togeUier with an unique collection 
Petite Coipedies, Dramas, and Farces, 
adapted for the use of Schools and 
Families. By Chables Massky, Pro- 
fessor of Elocution. Two numbers, 1». 
per nui9l>er/ For Male Characters only. 
Parts bound," '2«. W.' 
Pakt 1.— Guy Fawkes. historical drama 

5 m. ; Man with Carpet Bag, farce, lira.; 
White Horse of the Feppers, comic 
drama, 8 m.; M^merism, farce, 7 n\.; 
and IS^se^ec^ed.pieoes. ^ ' . ^ 

PAUT II.— liove and Jealousy, trajcdy, 

6 mi ; Irish Tutor, farce, 5 m. , Bombastes 
Furloso, burlesque. 7 m.; Sylvester 
Daggerwoo^, farcc^ 3' mi,; School f9r 
Orators, d m. ; and 19 selected pieces. 

SliA Comic Reciter. Gontams, 

l^added to a great variety of approved 
witations. Tales, Stump Speeches. 



Dialogues, &e., a selection of Opening 
Addresses, Prologues and Epilogues, 
which, with slight alteration, may be 
adapted to any locality or circumstances. 
In Five Parts. 6d. each. 400 pp.. cloth. 
3». 

The Dramatic Reciter, 6d. 

An excellent collection of Serious, 
Sentimental and Miscellaneous Legends, 
Tales, Dialogues, selections from Plays, 
Prologues, Addresses, ftc. &c. B^ Uie 
most esteemed authors. 

The Hodem. Speaker, Three 

Parts, 6«^ each ; ^or three parts in cloth. 
2«.. . Containing- Dialogues, selected 
Pieces in prose and verse, from the 
works of most approved authors; to 
which is affixed an original essay on the 
art of Klocution, and some essential 
hints for improving the voice, carriage, 
and appearance. 

The Olio; or, Speaker's Com- 
panion. In Three Parts, 6<I. each. A 
collection of Recitations in Prose and 
Verse, Dialogues and Burlesqvies, com- 

Siled for the use of Schools, Thespian 
ocieties, &ej^ and for PubUe DeclaoMi 
tion or Reading. i^ 
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fksene 1«— Sno-w-ooirered Cottmgie o€ JHot&icr 

SONG. 

^tr.— " Shivery Sluflcery." 
MoTHEB Goose. 
Sluvery, shakery, oh, oh, oh ! 
Criminey, crikey, isn^t it oold ? 
Shivery, shakery, oh, oh, oh ! — 
[t Oh ! shouldn^t I like to g^t warm. 
In spite of the fire and the way it glows, 
IVe got large chilblains on my toes, 
And a large blue nob on the tip of my nose^* 
Oh I shouldn't I like to gei warm. 

Shivery, shakery, &o. 
[Mother Goose runs out to Boys, who Snowball her— 
she fiills down. Enter Colin. 

Mother G. Help I 

Ck>Lnr. Help, mother dear, what are you at ? 

Come, get up, do. 
Mother 6. 'Tis easy to say that. 

Colin. Sure such a cold seat anything but nice is. 

Unless you're paymg your devoirs to Isis. 

Down, Miss Grimalkin, down— there, that will do. 
Owx. Oh, kiss her, master — 
Mother G. Sir, who spoke to you ? 

Owx. Caw, caw ! 

Mother G. Caw, caw. Til make you caw. 

Colin. Nay, pause, 

Spare poor Grimalkin, and respect his cause. 

Do you know, mother, I begin to feel 

As if I should enjoy our evening meal. 
All. Supper! 
Mother G. For supper it is no use calling, 

IVe got none for you, Colin, isn't it galling, 
-Colin. No supper, ma! Thiis morning I brought 

three [tea. 

Mother G. Hen*ing8 from town-^I had the last for 
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It was a bad one though — just like Hyde Park. 
Colin. How like Hyde Park, what means that 

strange remark ? 
Mother G. Because, my boy, if you must really 

Like Hyde Park it had got a Eotton-roe ! [knoTV', 

Ah, an idea, my son, let's go and call 

On Squire Broadbeans— 
Colin. Mother — 

Mother G. At the Hall. 

He'll give us something. 
Colin. Yes, he will, no doubt ; 

A good blow up, ma, not a good blow out. 

He hates us both — the reason you know well — 
Mother G. Because you love his daughter. 
Colin. Sweet Bluebelle. 

Enter Bluebelle. 

Colin. Why, ma, there's Bluebelle. 

Mother G. With a basket, steady, 

I sniff the prospect of a meal already. 
Bluebelle. Am I welcome? Ah, Colin ! 
Colin. Is it you? 

Nay, one sweet kiss — 
Blue. Be quiet, Colin, do. 

But never mind ; look, mother, what I've brought 

Bread, butter, cream, [jow- 

Colin. Oh,Jeel here, ma ! 

Blue, [continuing'] Cakes, beer, 

Mother G. Ophelia, ma, — good lack, he's quoting 

Shakespeare. 
Colin. No, ma, that supposition's quite erroneous. 
Blue. A ham. 
Mother G. Let's look ? 
Colin. Polonies, by Polonius ! 

My dear Bluebelle I love you more than ever. 
Mother G. Three cheers for Bluebelle — ^now then — 
altogether. 

Hip, hip I 
Blue. Nay, hush, you'll surely make me wrath ; 

Come, cook the supper, 

Colin. And we'll lay the doth. 

Exeunt. 
Enter Musicianfl who play discordantly. — All come out of 
Cottage. 

Blue. The village waits. [churl. 

Colin. [ Thrashing monkey] Take that, you ugly 
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Mother G. The waits, oh, wait, I'll give *em some 

hot purl. 

Enter Squire Broadbeans and Servants. 

Squire. What's all this noise ? A brass band con* 

test here ? 

And drinking, as I live — 

Mother G. Hot gin and beer. 

Or, as we call it, pnrl. 

Offering Squire some PorL 

Squire. I won't decline. 

Squire drinkk 

Colin. That's a genuine case of throwing purl to 
Blue. K he sees me what shall I do ? \swi71e. 

Colin. Be quiet. 

He's only come to see what means this riot. 
Squire. Stop, I'd forgotten, I'm in a towering rage ; 

Of course [to band] away with you, and if you're 
sage, 

Exit Musicians. 

Away — come back here— confound it— this hot purl 
Made me forget, I'm looking for my girl ; 
My only daughter, ma'am, I know she's here 
So don't deny it. 
Mother G. [soothingly'] Have a drop more beer. 
Squire. Ha 1 stand back, ha ! What's this that meets 
my eyes ? 

Sees Colin and Bluebelle making love. 

My Bluebelle kissing, ha, ha, ha ! He dies I 

Sqmre rushes into Cottage and carries off Bluebelle, 

Mother G. Oh, help, I'm freezing, this is no joke. 

Hallo I where is he? gone! 
Colin. Yes ; gone like smoke. 

But never mind him, think of me your son, 

And poor Bluebelle ; oh, what is to be done ? 

She's lost to me for ever — oh, my mother — 

What can I do ? 
Mother G. Look sharp and get another I 

Exeunt 
Enter Nature, disguised as an old woman, leading Qoose. 

Nature. Pity the sorrows of a poor old dame 
Whose trembling limbs have brought her to your 

door. 
Mother G. Excuse me, ma'am, but if it is all the 

same to you, 
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I think I've heard those lines spoken here befor 

Not that it matters. 
Colin. Oh, no, come in and rest 

Tour weary limbs, good dame, we'll do our best 

To make you welcome. 
Nature. Heaven will bless you, sure. 

But nay, I fear to trespass, you are poor. 
Colin. We are not rich, but pray make no excuse. 

Come m and rest. 
Mother G. My ! what a splendid goose ! 

Owl. Yes, kiss her, master. 
Mother G. [to Ow/] Will you hold your tongue. 

Yission's on sage and onions ! 
Colin. Is it young ? 

Nature. It is ; you'll scarce believe me, I dare say. 

When I assure you it was hatched to-day. 

Bzit. 
Mother G. What ! hatched this morning? Excuse 
me, ma'am, but / — ah — 

Can't help thinking that's a 

Owl. Fire ! 

Exit 

Mother G. Oh, murder ! where ? 

Owl. In my pipe. [mother, it's all right. 

Nature, [re-entering'] There, never mind, good | 

Colin. What, going ! 

Nature. Yes, I must now say good night ; 

For all your kindness, my thanks receive. 
Added J:6 w|^ch, permit me dame to leave 
You as a present, my good goose there. 
Whom yoi; iptUBt tend and guard with constant care. 
She'll well repay you ; for she has in her 
A certain property, peculiar. 
By which she's able, nearly every day, 
A beautiful new golden egg to lay. 
So now adieu; befriend her, and the poor, 
And happiness shall await you evermore. 

Exit Nature. 

Colin. A golden egg, mother, can this be true ? 

Mother G. Gammon ! 

Colin. No, stop, I know what we'll do. 

We'll look at once Luto the goose's bed ; 

Perhaps she's laid 

CoUn nins into Cottage and re-enters. 

Mother G. A golden egg ! ! 
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Scene S.>-IIop Blossom QroTe of tlie 

Fairies. 

NyTnph of the Grove Maddle. M. MAZONI 

Assisted by a numerous and talented CORPS DE BALLET. 

THE BALLET 

For which entirely ori^nal Music has been composed, by Mr. W. 
F. HUMPHREYS, and the various Movements arranged and pro- 
duced by Mr. J. MILANO, of the principal London Theatres. 
The Perfumes supplied by E. RIMMEL. 



8eene 8«— Sanctuin of tlie Clier-cle-Ciiisine^ 

in the Palais Royal. 

Enter Knave of Hearts. 
SONG, 
jitr.— " Poor Jack." 
Knavb. 
Here I am, poor Jack, 

Just come down to see 
If I can transact 
A bit of villany . 

Ha, ha, he, ho, he, he ! 
Fal, lal, lal, lal, la, &c. 

Air. — " What are the wild waves saying-." 

What^s this, this wild knave's way in ? 

Jam ! yes, 'tis, — hold ; eh, long: 
Long for some jam I've been praying*, 
Now for it. Jack, right or wrong. 

Fal, lal, lal, lal, la, &c. 

Enter Cook. 

Cook. Stealing my jam, I'll tell the Queen, I will. 
B[nave. Stealing ! why I was swallowing a pill ; 

And very uphill work. 
Cook. Oh, don't tell me, 

You ought to be put in a pillori/. [remember 

Knaye. Well, 'spose I did take some, please to 

When I got you this cook's place, last December, 

You promised you would give ma'am for the job — 
Ck)OK. Oh, drat my promise, there's one for your nobt 
Knave. If that's your game, I'll quickly let you see 

I, too, can play at 

Cook. " Oh ! 

Knave. Peg one to me \ 

I won't be beaten, ma'am, by you, iafttct, or 

Any other refreshment contractor ; 

So just be quiet, do, and mind your eye ! 
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Cook. I'll give that chap a dose of beetle-pie. 

Knaye gets his head in jar. 

A-mercy I 
Knave. What ? Help, help I 
Cook. Why, I declare 

The Queen's a-commg down the kitchen stair. 

Enter Queen of Hearts and Scnllioiis. 
Queen. Where is our royal cook ? 
Cook. Oh, if you please, 

I'm here, your Majesty — ^here, on my knees. 
Queen. Rise, rise ; nay, come now, don't frown, 

You've set your dough. 
Cook. I have ; I'll bring it down. 

Queen. Well, Cookey darling, IVe no doubt you're 
itching 

To know what brought me down into your kitchen. 
Cook. Well, no, to differ from you, ma'am, I begs 

I know what brought you down. 
Queen. Ah, what ? 
Cook. Your legs I 

Knaves laug^hs. 

Queen. All fours ; what's this, Cook ? tell me if you 
What means this laughter from ajar of jam ? [can. 

Cook. It's nothing ma*am. 

Knave. Oh, lor I 

Queen. What's this, my Knave ? 

Down on your knees. 

Kj^ave. I can't. 

Queen. What, sir ? 

Knave. Don't chide 

For, if I stoop it makes me stupified, 

' Queen laugbs. 

Queen. We can't help laughing ; really this poor 
Looks as our swells say [man he 

Knave. Positively jammy ! 

Queen. Begone. 

* Knave. Thanks, ma'am, I'll go, nor here be 

longer sticking ; 
ril go and fight Tom King, I want a licking. 

Exit Knave. 

Queen. Now Cook attend, it is our royal intent 
To give a royal banquet; and we've sent 
Out cards of invitation, frank and hearty, 
Inviting all to join our dinner party. 
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Snt SB there's lately been throughout the Nation 

A nunpas called the bakers' agitation, 

And being qnite determined at our feast 

To have one clean and wholesome dish at least. 

We have descended — we, the Queen of Hearts, — 

Down here to make a dish of rojal tarts. 

Cook. You ? 

QuBBN. Yes; at cooking we're not quite a dunce, 

So let us have materials^ Cook, at once. 

Scidlioiis bring materials — Queen commences makings tarts. 

Exit all but Queen,. 
SONG. 
-4iV.— Pretty Polly Perldns. 
Qfben. 
Tho' loyal and royal yet still Fm a Cook, 
And deeply I've studied each new cookery book. 
I've taken quite a fkncy, and so 'twill be seen, 
To make tarts, though strange for a Queen. 

Spoken. And my tarts are as 

Beautiful as the butterflies, 

Their flavour's sereen ; 
These talrts are my sweet-tarts, 

And I'm their tart queen. 

These tarts I've well jam'd 

So as to preserve ; 
And in my boudoir, here, 

I'll jam them reserve. 
I would not loose one, no, 

They're so nice and brown ; 
Tho' not worth a bob yet 

They ebst me a crown. 

Knter Colin. 

QoEEN. What do you think of this ? 

Showing last tart. 

Colin. Eh ! that's nice. 

QuBEN. But now, about those eggs, eh ? what's the 
All very small you knotlr. . [price ? 

Colin. Ma'am, they're large. 

Queen. Well, well — the price ? 
CouN. I don't know what to charge. 

Queen. Don't you ? 
Colin. No, ma^un. 

Queen. [^Astde"] HUnnph, what a nice boy this is; 
I I wonder if they're to be bought with kisses ? 

Enter litnave who gets into cupboard, and watches. 

Queen. You don't know what to charge, hum, eh ? 

Kisses him. 

Colin. Oh ! 
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Knave. WeU, I'll be 

Queen. Hush I [you know. 

Knave. That's not allowed. 

Queeiiy looking round. 

Queen. Now, who was that? 

Colin. That portrait. 

Queen. No such thing; 

[Aside^ True it's a speaking likeness of the King. 

Well, then, we're square. 
Colin. Ma'am. 

Queen. If I judge correctly — 

Colin. [^Asidej What does the old hag mean ? 
Queen. The ^gs. 

Colin. Exactly, 

I must be paid. 

Queen. Paid, well shall it be this ? 

Shomng: purse. 

Or would you rather have another kiss ? 
Knave. [Aside] I wish she'd ask me. 
Colin. Really this is funny. 

Pardon me, madam, I prefer the money. 
Queen. Oh, mercy me ; the mercenary wretch 

Prefers the Iticre. Look a-live there, catch. 

Throws purae. 

You little rogue ; the idea of your spurning 

A Queen s caresses. 

Oven door flies open. 

Takts. Here, we're done and burning I 

Queen. My tarts a-buming, what a burning shame — 

[ To Colin] Here, come and help me ; get the 

whats-a-name. 

Exit Queen and Colin. 

Enter Enaye &om Cupboard. 
Knave. Tat-ta my tartar, with your boy so natty. 
Talk about tarts, oh, Adelina Patti ! 
Then your famed singing, this a greater treat-art,— 
I hate the gals, but I do love a sweet-tart. 
* Snatches a tart and goes into cupboard. 

Enter Queen, Colin, and Cook, with larg^ safe, they put 
tarts in safe. Enter Knave from cupboard who cuts 
a hole in safe and steals the tarts. 

SONG. 
Air, — " Goodbye, Sweetheart.'* 
Colin. 
Our task is done, we've finished bakuig ; 

But ah, with pain her bosom smarts. 
So thus from thee her leave be taking,— 
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Oh, raspberiy tarts ! oh, raspberry tart» I 
I too have many anzioiis qualms. 

The mice for thee may have an eye. 
And with their nibbling spoil thy charms- 
Goodbye, 
Queen a^d Knave. Sweet-tart, 
CoiiN. Goodbye. 

All Exit. 



Scene 4:.— Gosling I^ane and Goose Pond* 

Enter Squire. 
Squire. I can't stand still, and yet this lot of game 
Ought to show clearly IVe a steady aim ; 
And so it would, supposing I'd Ve shot them ; 
But then I didn't. No, you see, T bought 'em. 
I can shoot, though, last week will witness that — 

I aimed at Colin, but I shot the cat. 

Enter Knave. 
Knave. Ha, ha, what's this — a fat old party, tipsey ; 

Now for a game of Cribbage. Stand ! 
Squire. [^Frightened] A gipsey. 

Oh, murder I thieves I stand off — here — what's- 
your-name ! 
Knave. My name is Norval ; robbery my game. 

Pray what is your's ? 
Squire. Well, really, just at present 

My game's a hare, two woodcocks, and a pheasant. 
Knave. A pheasant, eh ? I've got one, too, d'ye see ; 
The two will make a pair — that's two to me. [ing 
Know I'm a constable, and as you're here encroach- 
I shall at once take you in charge for poaching. 
Squire. Take me in charge for poaching ? 
Knave. Yes, I will, 

According to the new Night-poaching Bill, 
Unless you tip up. 
Squire. What? 

Knave. Come, now, no pranks ; 

Your purse. 
Squire, igiving purse"] I'll be revenged. 
Knave. Your watch, now — ^thanks. 

Squire. When next we meet, may all my crops be 
K you shan't rue this. [blighted 

Knave. I shall be delighted. 

Squire. Delighted ? 

Knave. Now, sir, be by me exhorted. 

Be off. 
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Squire. Delighted? You shall be traaaported. 

Exit Squire. 

Knave. I'm much obiged. Ah, ha, a lovely gal. 
Now see me try io look see^me-try-eaL 

Stands in absurd attitocfe. 
Enter BluebeUe. 

DUET, 
ilw*.— « Early in the Morning." 
Knave and Bluebelle. 
Where are yon going, my charming laas? 
Oh, if you please, sir, let me pass. 
Just one kiss and you shaU go. 
Kiss a man I do not know ? 

I never heard ought like it— I really nerer did. 
She never heard ought like it. Then ^tis neariy 
time she did. 

^tr.— " Dashing White Sergeant." 

Knave and Bluebelle. 

Ton impudent donkey let me g^. 
Not before you've kissed me oh ! 

•Tis wrong of you to serve me so ; I 

You're well aware 'tis most improper, oh ! oh ! oh ! 
I will have one, you. shall not stop me, no! no! no ! 

Knave kisses BlnebeUe. 

BLUEBELLEc 

Take that, you scamp, I do declare 
You are enough to make one swear. 
Help I mercy ! help ! oh, mind my hair — 

Oh, help! help! help! 

Knave. 

Oh, ain't it nice, I do declare, 
m have another — hear me swear. 

'Tis useless thus to rend the air , 

With cries of help. ^ 

Colin nuAes nu 

Colin. Hold ! 

Blue. Oh ! 

Knave. Sold ! 

Colin. The Knave I Away, and nevermore be seen 

About these parts, or T will tell your Queen. 
Knave. [Asidej Well, yes, I think TU go; for much 
I fear 

The Squire may perhaps return. Tat-ta my dear. 

Oh, did'nt she seem to like it, 
I should rather think she did. 

Exit. 
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DUET. 
-^<f*.— " Barber's Daughter of Islington." 

Colin. Now, dearest, we're, alone, 

BifUEBELLE. ' Oh, ifpapashovldcome? 

€k>LiN. Oh, goodness gnudoiu, me, what a row therell be. 

BiiXJJBBELLE. I scarcelj dare to hope. 

Colin. Together lef s elope. 

Both. And take a little barber's shop at Battersea 

Bluebblle. I can lather the g^nts. 

Colin. And 1*11 shave them clean. 

Both. We'U drive such a trade as ne'er was seen* 

Bltjebelle. 

Oh, I've &ith in this young fellow, 

With his natty umbrella. 

And also in the barber's shop that he^s linked on* 

Colin. 

Oh, my darling sweet Bluebelle 

We are sure to do well ; 

For my father kept a barber's shop at Idingtoa. 

Colin. Bluebelle. 

Blue. Dear Colin 

Of gems you are the Brummel. 
Colin. Nay, for then 

This Gem^mun would be only Brumma-gem. 
Blue. Ah, that will never do. But Colin, dear, 
I had forgotten, you must not stay here ; 
Think of my father. 
Colin. Oh, dear, don't mind me, 

^ox farther fear, for I'm as t'ich as he. 
Blue. But pa, you know, is daily richer getting ; 

He makes a deal of money, dear, by betting. 
Colin. And so do I ; but not myself, d'ye see, 

I keep a goose, my love, who lays for me. 
Blue. A what I 

Colin. No, no, I'm wrong, my pretty chuck, 

I mean I keep a sort of deeoy duekr^ 
Tou understand. 
Blue. At present, no ; hut ah ! 

Sqtjire. [Outside] This way! this way I 
Blue. Oh, dear, here comes papa. 

Snter Squire, Growl, and Snarl. 

Squire. There stands the knave, seize him at once, 

the robber. 
CouN. Seize me, what for? I've done nothing 

improper. 
Squibe. Seize him ! 
Blue. Oh, father I 
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Squibe. Seize him, lads, and into the duck-pond 

Blue. In the duck-pond duck him, [chuck him. 

Oh, no, no, no ! 
All. Come on. 

Colin. Help, help! 

Enter Mother Goose, knocking^ all down before her and 
rescuing Colin. 

Mother G. Ha I ha ! 

Squire. The deuce ! 

Who's this? 
Mother. My son I 
Colin. My mother I 

All. Mother Goose ! 

Colin. He would have drowned me. 
Mother. G. Drowned ye, what, and gone 

And served my Colin like a Colleen Bawn. 

Why you old humbug. 
Squire. Bug ! 

Blue. Oh, chance untoward. 

Squire. I'm not a bug ma'am. 
Mother G. You're a Norfolk Howard. 

But now we're rich, we'll quickly let you see 

By such as you, we'll not (/r^salted be. 
Colin, ^^aulted, ma I 

Mother G. It's all the same Pm sure. 

Squire. Rich do you say ; pooh, pooh I I know 

It isn't possible. [you're poor. 

Blue. Papa 'tis true. 

Squire. Fact. 
Blue. Honour. 

Squire. Humph I I'll tell you what Fll do. 

My Bluebelle here shall marry your young eli^ 

If he can prove himself a man of weidth. 
Colin. That I can do without the least excuse. 

My fortune, sir is settled in a — 
Mother. Truce 

[Aside"] Would you be traitor and betray for nothing 

The secret of oar Golden Goose's stufiQUig. 

Sir we decline to answer that question. 
Squire. Then we decline to sanction the connexion. 
Blub. Papa ! 
CouN. Mamma ! 

Blue. Relent I 

CouN. Give way I 

Squire and Mother. Til hang 
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Before I do— eugh ! — ^yang, yang, yang, yang ! 

CONCERTED COMIC MEDLEY. 
Air. — " Punch's Lament." 
Colin and Bluebells. 

Pity the feelings of your davg^hter, ma, 
And to our wooing don't say woa ; 

Let the parson make us one, ma, 
Or for a govemess, I will go, 

Air, — " Pop goes the Weasel." 

Mother Goose. 
Hold your tongue, you naughty boy, 

You ugly, nasty, sea gull ; 
You shall see that I'm as wide 

Awake as any weasel. 
It will take you all your time. 

Old boy, to me gull ; 
Where are you going on Sunday, ehT 

Pop Goes the Weasel. 

Exit. Enter Knave. 

Knave. With this here goosey gold mine — though 
its priggins — 
I've half a mind to play the very diggins. 
No; I know what I'll do; I'll catch the goose 
And give it to the Queen as an excuse, 
If she should ever, by her fairy arts, 
Find out 'twas I who eat her raspberry tarts. 

Knave catches Goose. Exit. Enter Mother and Colia. 
Mother G. Where's my precious goose ? 
Colin. Alack, alas, our golden goose has hooked it. 
Mother G. Oh, that I had done as I intended- 
cooked it. 

Nature appean. 

Nature. That I'm sure, good dame, you'll never do. 

Mother. What d'ye mean, young woman, who are you? 

Natrue. Behold in me she who, a short time since. 
Disguised as an old woman — nay, do not wince- 
Committed to you care the golden prize 
You've lost. 

Colin. Then you are — 

Nature. Nature. 

Mother. Bless my eyes ! 

Oh, mercy. 

Nature. I pray you peace, you have no time to waste. 
K you the goose would save, your son must haste 
To the Queen of Hearts' Palace; swift as light 
Away, for she a Banquet gives to-night. 

Esdt 
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DUET. 
Air,-^** Freedom of Opinion.*' 
MoTHXB and Colin. 
Then I must hobble home and find 

A imarter eiiit oi togSy oh^ 
Attend to me and aoon yoo.'U be 

The luckiest of doge, oh. 
No longer stay, but quick mswkj 

Into the royal dominion. 
Where hearts are trump,«-eh, what d'ye say ? 
Precisely my opinion. 

Fd, laly lal, ke. 



SecMe 6.— ^rand IHvan of tbe Four Sui^s, 
ifli the niaiiiinated Palace off Ganls. 

Enter Knave and Goose. 

Knave. Aflter some scheming and no end of trouble. 
Into this chamber I've contrived to double. 
Without my golden prize being seen 
B7 anj of the guards, or King or Queen. 

Flourish of Trumpet. 

Oh, lor! oh, dear! they're coming here I see 

To blow their trumps, also to blow on me. ^ 

Where can I hide my goose ? ah, ha, I know, 

Under this table— there, in you go. 

Enter Queen of Hearts. 
Queen. Zounds! stop those sounds. What, ho, there ! 

Where's our Ejiave ? 
Knave. So please your Majesty, I am here. 
Queen. Base slave. 

Goose. Quake I 

Queen. What ; do you mock us ? 
Knave. That infernal goose. 

I was'nt. 
Queen. Silence ! we'll hear no excuse. 

Is everything prepared for the reception 

Of our royal guests ? 
Knave. It is. 

Queen. Without exception? 

Then go. 
Knave. Yes, mum. 
Queen. Yet stay; remember, Johnny, 

To let the Dominoes hand round the tommy. 
Knave. Certainly, ma'am, though the joke is stale, 

The Draughts shall serve the wines and bitter ales. 

Exit Knave. 
Chamberlain, [^announcing'] Madam, the King. 

Enter King* of Hearts. 
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Queen. Oh, sweet, you're dressed I see; 

Has not my love one kiss for his lovee ! 
K!iNG. Hug you, my ugly. 
Queen. 'Tis your duty; 

Besides, you know, I don't call you a beauty. 
King. Ma'am, on our beauty insults don't be offering, 

Most people like the look of a good sovereign; 

But as so earnestly you press your suit, 

We'll kiss thee. 
Music. Bang ! 

Queen. What's that ? 

King. A royal salute. 

QxJEEN. Let's have another. 
King. . No more ; 

See our royal guests are at the door. 

Grand Procession of the Court Cards of the Four Suits 
and their Attendants. 

Nature, [^^t^^e] Disguised thus as the Queen of 
May on my hero keep a watchful eye. [Diamonds, I 

Queen. Sweet coz of Diamonds, thee with joy we greet. 

King. Yes; how d'ye do, and how's your poor feet? 

Nature. Oh, sire. 

Queen. Noodle, I'd be ashamed, I would ; 

I blush for you, I do. 

Nature. She means she could. 

For ere soft rosy blushes ever trammel her 

She'll have to get Miss Rachel to enamel her. 

Enter Knave, full dress. 
Knave. The banquet waits. 

Queen, Then let it straight begin. 

Knave. Stand back, you Cardsi and let die Trays 
come in. 
Enter Trays of each Suit, followed by Dominoes and Draughts. 

Knave. \^Aside\ That goose there makes me quiver 

and shake, 

I'm fearful every moment she'll go 

Goose. Qu-a-ke ! 

Knave. Oh, lor ! 

King. What's that ? 

Knave. Now then, turn out that cat. 

Qi}££N. Now look here, master Jack, enough o' that 

Chamberlain. I say you shan't come in. 

Enter Colin. 

Colin. Sir, no abuse ; 

I will come in. 
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Knave. He's come to fetch his goose ! 

King. Hollo, there, Elnaye, what's up ? 

Knave. [ To Colin\ O lor, keep dark. 

Queen. Yes; what's the row ? 

Knave. Oh, nothing 1 

Queen. Nothing ! 

Goose. Qu-a-ke. 

Queen. Now, sir, explain, why thus in here 70a rush. 

GouN. So, please your majesty I want my 

Natube. Hush ! 

Be ruled hy me. Sweet coz a Mend of mine ; 
Queen. HoUo ! hush I mum I here Knave a glass of 
Knave. Certainly ma am.~«I'm in for it again, [wine: 
Queen. Now ^ave, the tarts. 
Knave, [horror struck] The tarts ! 
Queen. Yes, bring them in. 

Knave brings in safe, Queen unlocks it and starts* back 
with horror when she finds the tarts are gone. 

Queen. Eh I No! What I Yes! They're gone. 
All. Gone I Eh ? Gone I What ? 

King. All the lot ? 

Queen, My tarts, my raspberry tarts, aye. [Hearts, 
King. Cheer up, my queen, sure as I'm King of 

I'll know who's eaten all those precious tarts. 
Knave. Well, of all precioas starts, it seems to me 

This one's the queerest ; who, sire, could it be ? 

A joUy shame. [they might 

Natube. To question all your guards here, perhaps 

On this most start-ling mystery throw some light. 

Nay, let me do so, for I strongly hope 

To find the thief himself. ^ 

Knave. I think I'll slope. 

Nature. Hold there, sir Knave. 
Knave. Ma'am. 

B[iNG. Stay I 

Knave. ' Oh, here's a sell ; 

But please your majesty, I don't feel well. 
Natube. This fellow is the thief, I do not doubt. 
Knave. Oh, please your majesty, may I go out ? 
King. No ! 
Nature. Nay, sweet coz, I'll manage him the best ; 

You rascal, you, what's that upon your vest ? 
Knave. A bit of tart^-oh, what a sell — I mean. 
Natube. Behold the thief ! 
Knave. Oh, pardon, gracious Queen ? 
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Queen. He's eat my pastry, yet you see 

He for a pardon Is a postering me. 
King. Oh, that I'd but a stick wherewith to thrash him. 
Queen. Or two good swords wherewith to cut and 

slash him. 
Knave. Madam two swords^ a stick too, in addition. 

My back would be a wax work exhibition, 
Natube. An exhibition you've contrived to meet 

By walking into this royal baker* s treat 
King. Such guilt as this a punishment exacts ; 

Just (tx the headsman to bring in the axe. 
Knave. Behead me ? mercy ! is there nought can 

From this great oxr^-hibition this poor Knave, [save 

Yes ! Ah, I know ;' this, if you'll let me loose 

I'll give your majesty. 
All. a golden goose ! 

Knave. She's really a beauty ; lays, ma'am, every day— 
Qdeen. Beal golden eggs. 
Colin. Hollo, here, that's my — 

Natdbe. stay. 

King. Off with his head at once. 
Knave. Hollo, here, stop, 

I and the Queen are going to do a chop. 

What do you say, ma'am ? 
Queen. Well, is she your own? 

Knave. Of course she is — 

Colin. One he's contrived to bone. 

Knave. Ma'am, were it able to talk plain, this goose 

Would prove I speak the wer-it-able truth. 
Queen. Well, then, I'll have her. 
Knave. Victory, I'm free ! 

King. Free ; yes, when you've squared accounts 
Knave. Oh ! [with me. 

King. About your protests I don't care a dump. 

Take him and duck him 'neath the royal pump. 
Knave. Oh, lor ! oh, lor ! 
King. Now then. 

Knave. Oh, lor ! 

King. In pitch him, 

And then take him down into our royal kitchen 

And boil him well, by orders of your king, 

In water gruel. 
Knave. What^a-cruel thing ! 

Knave is taken off. 
Natube. Madam, your contract will not hold good I fear ; 
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This golden goose belongs to my friend here. 
All. To him I 
Queen. A likely tale. 

Colin. Indeed its true. 

Queen. Well, if it is so, I'll tell yo what I'll do, 

I'll play you for her. 
Colin. What at, cards ? 

Queen. The same. 

Nature. Certainly. 
Colin. Yes. 

Queen. AU right, then, choose your game. 

Natuee. What shall it be ? 
CouN. I don't know what to choose. 

Not loo, because at loo I always loose. 
Nature. Say cribbage then. 
Colin. At that I'm always floored; 

Besides, at crihbage, I get cribbage-bored. 

And as for pegging, really, on my soul, 

I cannot peg a bit, much more a hole. 
Queen. Then make it whist. 
Natuee. Whist ! let me choose, suppose 

Instead of cards you play at dominoes. 
Both. Agreed I 
Nature. Now cut for play. 
Colin. Three blank. 
Queen. Double six. 

Colin. That's what I call 

The most unkind cut of all. 
Queen, [commencing'] The double six. 
Colin. Six-five. I 

Queen. The double ^ve, 

Colin. The double five, eh ? I must look alive. 

Six-blank. 
Queen. The double blank. 
All. Ah! ha I 

Nature. \to Colin"] Take heed. 

Colin. That double blank makes me look blank indeed. 

Five-one. 
Queen. One-three. 
Colin. Ha I ha 1 that makes amends ; 

Blank-three. 
All. Ah! ha! 

Colin. See threes are at both ends. 

'•Queen, {showifig her card] A blank-two. Threes I 
cannot play, and so must call a go. 
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CoiiTNT. Then thus I win the game by playing domino. 
Queen. Domino he is ; the devil take the deuce, 

I've lost — 
King. My duck ! 

CoiiiN. And I have won — 

l^ATiXBE. My goose ! 

Oh, court cards all, our revels to enhance, 

We will indulge us in a royal dance. 



Scene 6,— Kitdieii in tite Palace of tite 

King of Hearts. 

Enter Guards with Knave. Enter Monkey^ 

Knave. Suppose I did the royal tarts devour, 
They wasn't made of Rose the Prairie^/^owr. 
Nor was the fat in 'em, oh, royal cards. 
Procured from Greece or the House of Lctrds. 
The jam, too, [bang'\ oh! I've broke a vein or artery, 
Was not that famous jam — the Cham of Tartary, 
So, consequently to you, what's it matter 
How my poor feet are, or who's my hatter. 
K I have seen the nun, say, if you can 
Am I not right ? 
Monkey. Or any other man ? 

Knave. To be or not to be ? aye, there's the rub, Jack. 
Let us resume this most important subject. 
Suppose Queen Mary was hanged for horse-stealing. 
Workhouse masters ought to have some feeling ! 
And if French girls have walking-sticks to play with. 
Capital punishment should be done away with. 
If they accuse brave Garibaldi of treason 
Without a cause, I say is that a reason 
I Why Lord Dundreary should run clear away 
Witili the Colleen Bawn, bdbre the Peep o' Day ? 
Yes ; I'm resolved to cut the whole connexion. 
And go in at the general election. 
Bepresent some town in this mighty nation ; 
And now I'll just rehearse my stump oration. 
My brethren, — ^A friend is not a foe. 
Then, gentlemen, if I may call you so. 
When we look round upon this world of ours — 
Glance at the aspect of our foreign powers — 
If so, why not? it was — then it is true; 
Some say he dosen't, but I say he do. 
Or aoy other man ! 



S2 THE QUBI 

Let us resnme our 9u1 
Ton sever coald baj 
There 'a be no berrin 
Tbere's » calamily — i 
Wbere &ra we now ? 
It don't take sixty do 
Very well then. Wl 
Let us resume our su 
Wbat did the immorb 

beading to tbe fif 

tionary, wbich be ( 

and a small toothcc 

Great Eastern, on 

bam. 
Very well then 1 Wl 
Let us resnme our su , 

Who stole the mutton, eh? and who's your hatter ? 
Answer me those ; you can't, that's what's the 

matter. 
Say, is there any argument in now? 
Weak fo<^, bow's your poor feet? — where are we 

now? 
Say I am I right P make no to-do 
Or I Bball hunmer right hang into you. 
Don't fancy I can't fight because I can. 
Come on — Tom Kin^— 
HoNKEY. Or any other man 1 



Scene Ir-Cottage of Motbcr fioowc 

Enter Squire, Bluebelle, Hothei OoOBe, and Colin vitb Gosm. 

Colin. Here is the goose, my Bluebelle, you are won. 
Sqoibe. Here, not so fast, my young son of a gun. 
UoTHEB Q. Fast I that's a vast mistake. Sqtdre yon 
mean loose, 

Son of a gun? his faUier Tras a goose I 
SiDifiE. Come now, be off. 

Blije. Nay, pa, yon promised — 

Squibe. Uiss I 

: Blub. That when this goose was found I should be his. 
S^mBE, Also provided that your suitor bold 

Gives me a thousand pounds in solid gold. 
All, a thousand pounds 1 

ter? 
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MoTHEB G. A thousand pounds I oh, holy bricks and 

mortar. 
CoxjN. Ohy sir, jou jest, you know full well that I 

Have not a thousand pounds, 
SauxBE. That's all my eye. 

ITour goose lays golden eggs, if so, why not 

Kill her at once and so obtain a lot. 
MoTHEK G. Ah, that's a good idea ; what was I at? 

Goose that I was not to have thought of that. 

We'll do it, 
CouN, What, my mother, 'twould undo us ; 

Think of Queen Nature who gave her to us. 

Rather than Goosey Gander there should die, 

I'd part with Bluebelle. 
Blue. And with Colin, 1 1 

Enter Knave, behind. 
Mother G. Oh, nonsense, kill her I 
Knave. 'Tis done as soon as said t 

Blue, No! no! 
Colin. You shan't 1 

Goose. Qu-a-ke! qu-a*ke! 

Squiee. Too late. 

All. ' She's dead I 

Colin. Alas ! alas ! the murderous deed is done. 
Motheb. How many eggs ? 
Knave. How many, ma*am ? 

All. ' Why n<mel 

SONG. 

ullr.— « Ton the Bell. 

GOUN. 

'TiB uselesB, dearest, weeping, poor 000007*8 life is o*er; 
The pond wherein she waddled, she'll waddle in no more. 
Though nasty toads and water-rats may duster round the spot, 
Our poor dead Goosey Gander here most oertainly wiU not 

Ghobus. 

« So toll the Ben, 

Poor Goosey's &te bewail, 
Then hare her dressed, and cook her e*er she^s stttle. 

We wanted aU her eggs 

Of gold, but *twas no use ; 
One a day, no more she*U lay—* 
Lost golden goose. 

Motheb G. Who's this red cMnS 

Knave. Blderly old dear I 

Colin and Squibe. Hallo ! 

UoTHEE 6. . I say, who let this wretch in here? 



^ THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 



301117. The Knfive of Hearts! 

Squire. The scamp who stole my game. 

Knave. Ladies and gentlemen, ti*tily yours the sioae. 

Arrived in time to make a 3[iropoBition, 

I'm rich ! : 
l£oTHER and Couic. Our ^gs 1 

£]na!f« f H%d e^ to Squire. 

B[nave. They're yoars) but understand 

On this con(Htion. 
CoMN. . What ! my Bluebclle's hand I * ' 

Blue. What, marry me ! 
Mother G-. No, that he- nevet shall. 

Squire. Shan't he, old dame? Coirie here, yon 
naughty, gal- • ' 

D'ye think I'll let you marry that young sappy; 

Tak€ her, toy hearty, take her and be happy. 

» ■ Enter Hftrmony. 

ttABMoirtr: As fairy i^ardian of these, lovers titie, 
I do forbid vrhat you're about to do; • 
And more than that, ignoring 'Nattite's laws, 
As this poor goose was murdered without cause, 
I thus restore her. 

BtoTH^K G. I see, . . . . , 

But w^Sl^e^ be restore'd to Trie. '.. 

Harmony. No, I've a home for her which you shall see 
In I^alry L&nd, where in a trice we'll be, 

■ ' • ' TraiiBformation Scene opens. 

Nature. To bring my duties to a consumation 
I here will make the usual tr^ansformation. 
So now bold Colin, with that lass of thine. 
Quick change to Harlequin and CoIuB?bin^ 
While Modier Goose and Knwvfe/ oar fun to crown, 
Muat ikxw 9^ear' as Pantaloon and Olchvh. 
My task is done ; and noiv, old friends, to you 
I have a word to say, before '4idi0u. 
These many years its been our lessee's aim 
In Pantomime to win especial fanjie ; 
This he has done, )but this year did desire 
To reach a point of excelience still higher. 
Has he succeeded? If he has pray tell 
Your friends to come and see it. Now, fi^^ell, - 
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ANVIL CHOBUS.— illr, *< I am • Qaeen.'* 

Thit ii a spree, ah! ahl 
BtriWat the key, ahl aht 
Soon it will be, aal ah I 
Working its will. 

Sparki fly, and blows fall around na, 
Braye work onr master haa found na. 

This ii a n»ree, ah ! ah ! 
Strike at the key, ah 1 ah ! 
Soon it will be, ah ! ah I 
Working its wilL 



Boene S*— Vtealms oW Poetiy and Pastime* 

Enter TitanJa and her Attendants. 
SONG. 
-^^TheElfsTript." (Cframer 4r Co-) 

Bright, bright, meming and night. 

Bright are our elfln bowers ; « 
Joy, joy, naught oaa destroy 

The calm of our sunshine hours. 
Tor my fiiys without number 
In the lilies may slumber, 

Dreaming their lives away : 
Or in merrily dancing, 
Where the sunbei^ns are glanoing, 

Spend the long summer day. 



BLUE BEARD. 



TiTAiOA. I miss mj Oberon ; where can he be ; 
Has any fay amongst you chanced to see 
That rash adventurer since early mom ? 

Trumpet soands. 

He comes at bust. I know that bugle horn. 

Enter Oberon and Attendants from hnntin^* 
Obbbon. My queen I 

TiTANil. My darling, I began to fear 

Some accident had happened to you, dear. 
Fve startling news to tell you, 
Oberon. News, no doubt. 

Of what those foolish mortals are about. 
Tm weary of mankind and all their doings. 
Their loves and hates, their billings and their cooings. 
Why can't they all contrive to live in clover 
Until their wretched little lives are over ? 
To see. them quarrel^ one would think that men 
Lived centuries — not three score years and ten 1 
TiTAMiA. I need your help and ydur protection sadly 
For one who has been treated very badly. 
You know that monster in a beard of blue 
Who lives at Bagdad ? 
Obebon. Yes, of course I do. 

His beard's no crime though ; why should you despise 
It may be that the poor old fogie dyes it I [it ? 

I've seen the ciirls of elegant young ladies 
(No matter what their colour or their shade is) 
Turn golden yellow in an hour or two. 
And yellow, love, is not a patch on blue I 
IVe heard from dying girls — 
TiTAMiA, I rather doubt it. 

They'd sooner dye than breath a word about it* 
But to return to Blue Beard : that grim tyrant 
Is for a fair maid's hand the bold aspirant. 
The wretch, besides a heap of other crimes, 
Has been and gone and married seven times ! 
Obebon. And a till survives ! The knave I almost pity. 

How they would welcome him in Sf^lt Lake city. 
TiTAxiA. And all his brides have made their dis- 
appearance, 
Withdut one clue to such a wholesale clearance. 
He now would wed another — 
Oberon. Number eight I 

The fellow, surely, must be tempting fate. 
TrrANiA. On Fatima he casts his wicked eyes. 
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Obebon. For that east in his eyes the yiUain dies I 
TiTANiA. The girl has been for rank aud riches sold. 
Her father barters his fair child for gold. 
The wedding day is named, and, dire disgracOi 
There is another lover in the case. 
Ob£ron. Leare him to me, and if it's not too late 
We'll cheat this Blue Beard out of number eight. 
Life's like a game of chess, as jon're aware, 
And always better played upon the square, 
I'll watch old Blue Beard's moves, as IVe just stated, 
And see that he is eheched instead of mated ! 

BiLLET DIVERTISSEMENT! 

Supported by Miss LUCILLE and Oof^ de BalUt. 



■*i— 



Seene 8«-^Bltie Beard*« Brcwslng Utooin. 

Slaves sq4 Attendants disoo^ersd* Alter Blue Beard. 

BlceBbabd; The night's amusement»—painfal re- 
trospection— • : 
Will hardly bear the morning's calm refiecHon 
From hock. and seltzer I no comfort boirow 
Whilst last night's feast thus lingers ob the morrow. 
Such stimulants my feelings only moek, 
The eyening's hie led to this morning's hoch ! 

Drinks. 

Oh Fatima! a dooced fine girl she, 
I'm very glad she'll soon be Mrs. B. 
But what about the other seven ? bother ! 
My feelings and piy wives alike I'll smother* 
( To slaves) Prepare my toilet, — and beware my wrath; 
Tour lord and master, knaves, would go tQ. hath ! 

Bath bzvught in. 
It does look chilly, and Fm not in trim. 
No matter, slaves, the bath will do for him. 

Points to an attendant. Bnter Barber. 
For such a scrape I am not in the mood ; 

Don't waste it though, shave At»t, Will do him good. 

Enter Attendants with madioina, &e. 
For draughts and pills 1 am not in the cue, 
But Shacabac, my friend, they'll do for you! 

Shacabao swallows the phjaio. 
Now I feel better. Slaves, pray mark me weU, 
You'll turn me out to-day a tip-top swell. 
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For knowllmt Bine Betid setaed is for life, 

In otlior words, to-day >he takes a wife ! 

ShaMbae wlriqien to Bhw BeardL 

Let all r^oice on this anspicioQS day, 

But each slave wiU bis own expenses pay. 

M«ke>]nerry, eat» drink, sing, danee with a will, 

But be it .und6iBtood*--eatih .pa^ his bill! 



Ungrateful dogs, has good old onstoin ceased^ 

/find the wedding, why not you the feast? 
SHACAfDiiLa So qoon! ^lis but a week since— 
Bltte Beabd. Ah! jnst so. 

A week I've be^n^'a widowerl idi woe ! 
Shacabao. My*^BO^ lord, the neighboiirs bolijr 4uiy 

That yoU| tc>o quicl^y, put y^ur wives away. 
Blue Beabd. Mere idle tattle— treat it then as such. 

Each spouse suppotned I^ had a wife too much. 

I'm fond o£n)fui;3FiDg, and often do it ; 

'Tis nothing when you are accustomed to it. 
Shacabac. The late lamented Mven— 
BtujE Bbabb; H Are met Aeir &te. 

Look out for Mrs. Blue Beard number ^ht I 

Mjr i&ind% made up — sto loii^;a* wUI i tarry i 

I am a nice young man, about to macry. 

There ia a serious drawback, one tkft ■ pnhaw 1 

Why should I dread another ma-iB-kwl 
Shacabao. Out tyrant ^vows too dond^ i but, no 
matter; 

The day ioill come ; tiQ then ! why, let him chatter. 
Bldx Beabd. Is ail prepared ? Then let each trem- 
bling slave 

Express his joy— your lord will ** tip a stave.^ 

SONG. 
Aiir^*^V^ EzoeHenoe." fffppwoo&mid Cnm,) 

1 rather Uke polygamy, 
Although it iBAj seem strange ; 

Bat, truth to tell, the reason ia— 
I'm always fond of ehanp. 

When matrimony I first tried, 
My wife tamed oat a shrew ; 

6o quietly I strangled her, 

And tackled nomber two. 

* 

CWiM.— Pm pmr exeeUeneif the mormon of the day, 
Spouces, by the score, I can pat away; 
Crirls all look askance when on them I glance, 
In &et, they know, in lore and- war, Vm fw mwvSmm. 



BLtm BEiLBD« 



'MjrlMooiia; ttiird. ^i ibutlti wllctf )^t<y««d 

Befraotory ana cross ; ; .; 

So i^nicklj uuiy {oiped number one, 

And I deplore their less. 
M7 fifth ana sixth were soon removecli 

MjT seTenth thared their &te ; '- '^ ' 
And now I*Te found a ohanning girl, . 

Who makes the number eigA, 



Chatmy^Vmpar §m o ilim c $, ^. 



BoeiM 4«— Vli<e City or Basdud* 

8elim discovered playipg baqj9. 

. SOJJG. 
AiT'^** Hapi^ be thy dreams," 

Oh Fati— Fkti— F^ttima, it seems 
Soft is the pillow that beneath thee lies I 

Shake off thy slumber, wake from thy fend dreams, 
Gome to the iHndew, where thy Selim sighs. 

'Wiake, fre thy levef tears himself away, , 
^)td6k'ftbm this pdst of danger he must vy; 

No longer on "this «ui&*tum dSie I play. 
Oh Fbti— Fatif^FMima, good bj^e. 

Sister Anne at window. Fatima msbes on 

Fatiua« Why those black lookfi, my poppet^ 

Selim. 'Cob I^m filed 

To be kept waiting tbos-^it makes me wild. 

If your old ^ad hf^ caught me at your ^'wiildy,*' 

Oh wouldn't there have been a precious 8hin<!b^« 

Your tabby ot a sister too— 

Sister An&0 sdr^ams. 

What's that ? 
Fatdca* Doki^t be alarmed, it's only our old cat 1 

'Now ten me all the news. 
Selim. No news 4x> you* 

Had you been listening, as I sang adieu I 
My regiment— the horse marines^my. beauty, 
Is ordered to prepare fbr active duty. 
We start to-day. 
Fatiua. I start to hear it ; say, 

Could I coaeeal Atm, would my Selim ststy ? 

Bnter Sistsr^Anne. 
SiBTlBR Aksb, She tattas df kidimg him,(to bill and coo, 
I'd like to have the hiding of the two. 
(aildtp) Be stOl, fond hesert, I really thought that he, 
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Instead of loving her^ was '^ spoons on ma 

I'U tell my pa. 
Fatiica. Toa'll change your mind, dear Anne. 

Who caught jou flirting with the baker's man ? 
SiSTBB AioiE. Hush, not a word. 
Fatdca* I'm mum 1 

Selxm, And /, mum^ swear 

No one shall know he kissed yon on tho iUxkr 1 
SiSTEB Ahne. Oh dear, I'm lost ! 
Seldc. Not so. Your case we pi^; 

It is no fault of yours that yon are pretty I 
Ahne« You men are so deiceitM, we so trusting. 

But wont T give that baker's man a dusting. 
Fatima. My sister dear. 
Sbloc. Be mine I 

Anne. Be Am I 

Seldc. My sister. 

Anne. Ahem I I see. 
Fatuca. On our side well enlist her. 

Enter Abdalkh. 

AbdaUiAH. My captain^ I from mighty Blue Beard 

A tender message for his tender fair. [bear 

A tender of hie heart in faet. ' 

. \ Ibrahim nuhM on. 

Tbrahtm. Make way ; 

This is my happy daughters wedding day. * 
Seldi. What do I hear I 
Fatima. Oh fatal news 1 

Anne. Young man. 

That offeri I presume's for Sister Anne. 
Abdallah. It aint ! 
Anne. Indeed t Then I oppose the match. 

Old Blue Beard, after ati, is no great catch. 

He casts off wives just like old clothes,, the brute. 
Seldc And takes a new one with each change of suit I 
Fatima. His other wives ! none Iqiow what has be- 
come of 'em. 
Abdallah (aside) The castle keep could tell a tale of 
some of 'em 1 , 

The castle keep*s a secret though/ 
Ibrahim (folding scroll) < I've read it. 

The wedding shall take place to-day. Tve said it, 
{To Fatima) Prepare your toggery — for time we're 
pressed— 

Don't let him come and catch you, girl, not dressed. 
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IPatima. Oh spare me, father I 
Xbbahim. Yes, I do^ though sadly* 

Seltm. If I could punch his head, I'd do it, gladly. 
C To Fatimd) Farewell my love, if Blue Beard's in 
the field 
He's my commander, and I fain must yield. 

SONG. 
Air — " Dashing through the SeoTT." (Hopwood 4* Crem.) 

S^iiDi. Dashing at a blow, from my lips to-da^ — 

Ere its sweets I'd sipped — the cup of joy away. 
To the winds I fling, prospects once so orighti 
Never more to hope I'll cling. I'm in a sorry plight. 

Chorui. — Din^ dong bells, ding doifg bells, ding dong all the day; 
Oh what joy to be a bride, and ride in a one home shay* 

Fatima. a day or two ago, I thought with honest pride, ^ 

Tbat soon in jsmiles so bright, I'd be a bonny bride. 
Bat all is now a blank, I'm linked to a ** bad lot," 

Ky greedy pa I have to thank, for breaking my love knot. 

« 

ARirs. Oh how I*d like to show, in my pecnliar way, 

That wives possess good elawt, for bnnness or for play. 

If Blue Beard popped to me, he*d find he'd got his 

matfh ; \th$ aorateh. 

With talons rare, the wretch I'd tear, and bring him to 

Chonia and daaee. Exeunt. 

Enter Blue Beard's Nigger Minstrels, AfHean Ostrioh Oavahry, 
Amaions, Cymbal Dancers, Turkish Troops, Slaves, and 
' Blue Beard on his Elephant. 

Blue Beard. What ho! within there ; what are we 
delayed for. [for I 

Oar new and charming bride we've bought and paid 

We don't believe in credit — that's an article 

Of which we never owned a particle. 

Bring forth the girl ; though captivating she, 

Don't think that I shall kept a vaiHng bel 
Sblim. He orders wives as we would order breakfast. 

If I werd Fatima I'd wring hid neck fust I 

Oh woe is me I 
Abdallah. You will be if you chatter^ 

The day will come ! 
Selim. It will; and then? 

Abdallah. No matter 1 
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Blue Beabd. Kick up a row. Let all here shoat and 
roar. 
Just let them know that Blue Beard's at the door. 

liZiter Shacabao, who whispers to Blue Be^ud. 
You don't say so I the license he refuses ? 
Of what ofifence then does he now accuse us. 
Sbagabac. He says, as how, each wife you dare to 
Without obtaining for it a certificate, ["spifflicate," 
BLtJE Beard. See to it, ohacabac, and coax and wheedle. 
Shaoabac, I've often had, my lord, to ^^ square* ^e 
beadle." 

Enter Ibrahim a^d Sister Axme. 
Ibrabim. My daughter, I present. 
Blub Beard. " What ! that old witch ? 

Anns. If you're a gentleman, behave as ^^ sich." 

I have a sister. 
Blub Beard. Should she you resemble, 

I merely say to this old swindler^— <<rem5/« I 
Shagabac (aside) A splendid creature, lovely I confess ; 

Pd like to make that damsel Mrs. S. 
Anke. With calmness I reply — ^My sister, she 

Don't care about becoming Mrs. B, 

The girl is puny, giddy, light of head ; 

So you may make me Mr8« B. instead. 
Blub Beard. What you ? 
Anme. May ct^m your transport 1 

Blue Beabd. Beat liie.ifi^m, 

To drown the sound of bad words which must come. 

I am mjsdf again^— 

Ibmhim htiogs finrfh bit daughter Mfma. 
I am amazed. 
Such beauty is enough to make one erazed. 
My lovely bride — my eighiK 
Fatdia. And I eights yon ! 

Blue Beard. The bells ring for our. wedding*. 
Selzm. Burial too t 



Scene 6«*i-€QiTidor in Bine Beai*4*s Valaee* 

Eater Sbaoahae. 

Shacabao^ In this vilo place I will not longec tarry 
My master now does nothing else but marrju 
He's always marrying— -and no one knows 
When each new wife comes, where the oM one goeal 






I 
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Fray what biave /to thank the vile old Turk for ? 
A dozen mistresses no chap can work for. 
'Tis true, he onl j brings them singly here ; 
But, hang it, we've had Mveit in a year ! 
Such wicked Qox^duct he will surely rue. 

I hate my mtmitr^ and his mysteries too ! 

Eater Fatbl. 
Asleep again I He never unll grow thinner. 
Osemagiftl WQrd alone will rouse him — ^Dinner ! 

Fatbi starts up. 

Now bustle, slaves, the marriage feast provide, 
We ought to find good cheer for groom and bride. 

Exeunt Enter Selim and Abdallah 

Abdallah. Be ^ilent, do ; if Blue Beard hears your voice 

He'll cook your youthful goose, in half a trice. 
Selim. Restrain me not ; nay, tear me not ^way ; 

ril beard old beardy in his den to-day. [see^- 

Abdallah. Take my assurance, and your risky folly 
Selim. Blow your assurance and your doubtful poliey. 
So many swindles we've of late endured. 
We feel it istCt safe to be assured I 
AbdalIah. Shodd Blue Beard Iwne us while you're 
raving thus, 
The premium on our lives ain't worth '^a cuss" I 
Selim. I'm mad. 01t.Fatima ! fai Pm a doing-— 
Abdajllah. Will lead to that girl's sorrow, and your 
rueing ! [***A«mc"— 

Selbc. When I forbade the bands and cried, put 
Abdallah. The beadle kicked you out, too, for that 

same! 
Selim. In the Divorce Court I may have a chance. 
C Takes out watch) Yes, this my uncle's ! then for 
Lord Penzance ! 
Abdallah. If you should lose, are you prepared to 
Five hundred pounds and costs ? {pay 

Selim. I'd run away t 

Enter Oberon. 
Obebon. a message— -ten piastres is its cost. 
( To Selim) Keep up your pecker, all is not yet lost. 
I will be-friend you ! 
Selim. You ! 

Abdallah. By all that's plucky 

I like his cheek ; {offers coin) take that, and cut 
your lucky. [inveigle I 

Obebon. What ! tempt me with your gold ! my vote 
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No. Briher^f put a stop la— it's ill^al. 

Bridgwater, Beverley, each rotton borough 

Has lately found that fact out, to its sorrow, 
Selim. Pray who are yoa ? 
Obebon. Fm Teiegram; and here 

I bring a message, that brings you good cheer. 

The Sultan— 
Selim (starting) Ah 1 
Obebon. To Blue Beard being partia]. 

Has this day made him— 
Selim. Pray proceed. 

Obebon. Field M'arahal ! 

(AH Btart) 
Field Marshals, as a rule, don't fight, bbt A«, 
This very day^ must at head quarters be. 

SeHim, And then I ah I then—* 

Abdallah. BemoYed then is the barrier. 

Should he be slain, his widow— 

Selim. Ah ! 

Abdallah. Yatill marry her I 

Selim. But should he say the feast he^l not postpcMie, 

Obebon. The SultanhhB insultin' head would ^ bone'! 
The Sublime Porte, with great sublimity 
Awaits, with patience. Blue Beard's head-— or he ! 

Selim. My suund^s postponed-*yes sine die ! 

Obebon. Don't talk of self destruction, but apply 
Yourself to labour and to occupation, 
Which may secure you honors, rank, and station. 
See what brave Lesseps has by courage, gained ; 
How by his %hilL his end has been attained I 
His fate we envy, and his pluck so true, 
By Suez side he cut the world in two I 

BONO— iLir, « Ia Diva " (No. 12 Offenbach.) 

fibBXJM. Oh ya I X'U soon my periUi be gurmountiii^y 

l^w Hfe Tm Bnatching. 

OBSBOar. And, as on troublee you Ve been oonnthig, 

Now dream of maUhi^, 

Abdallab* Ob, band in hand, yes, hand In hand, 

We'll father this new scheme now planned.' 

Bblim. We are nothing loth, and we would, in a trice, 

Be ohanoea watching. 

Oberon. If he should escape, from camp and quarters, 

We'll stop his games with five's fair daughters. 

ALU Far from Fatima, tra la la, &c. 

Sxit Selim and Abdallah, 



\ 
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Enter Blue Beard, Fatima, Anne, Ibrahim, Sbaoabao, &o« 

Blue Beabd. What's this I hear; a message, aild most 
pressing. [tressing. 

Anne. I hope there's nothing happened that^s 'dis- 
Is it the failure of some one he's trusted i ' \ . , 

Or, horrid thpught, suppose his bank has ** bustefli.'^ 
Fatima. My h€$art beats— ^but it's mdre with hope than 
Blue Beabd. Give me the message — [fear. 

Obebon. Ten piastres I 

Ibbahih. Dear. 

Bluz^BMard. Tbon pAj. ^rmuUfBtMo I mhtHfn tflis ? 
tpQ bad. I say. 
What ! marching orders on one's wedding day I 
TAy sovereign says,* and means it.' '/ must go. 
I wonder how he'd like to be served so. '' 
I'll go to-morrowr^ 
Obebon, Shall t say you said so? 

Blue Beabd. YouM better not. (pummels slave) Fd 
like to punch his head though. 
Prepare my luggage^ bring a Bradshaw quick. 

AU biuitle abont 
From this sweet scene, love, I must cut my stibk. 
f'ATiMA. Oh joy 1 
Blue Beard. Oh what? 

Fatiica. Oh joy turned into sorrow ! 

Anne {to Oheron) Yon might have kept your message 
till to-morrow! 

AB bnitle about 

Blue Bbabd. This parting rends my heart — 
Anne. Oh brother ! 

Blue Beabd. Don't I 

Anne. And pray don't risk your precious life — 
Blue Beabd. I won't I 

Anne. Your health w- precious— take, with our good 
wills, • ' 

This Turkey rhubarb, and these Cockles pills I 
Blue Beabd. My keys ! 

Sbaoabao preiento buneh of keys. 
( To FaHma)^ As you are mistress here, take these* 
To sXL my secrets you possess the keys I 
Stay I ail hut one^ the Hue room pray avoid. 
Although there's only lumber kept inside ! 
All other chambers roam through at your leisure; 
Andy as'yonr own, regard each guarded treasure. 
But mind ! should you the blue room dare to enter^ 
You^ll quickly be a sad, but vain^ repenter. 



I~IT 
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Fa^iu. Tm not inqniflitiTe, and will obey. 

AvBB. (oiidej TU take a peep the moment he's awBj ! 
We'll toe, when you have left that all is righi, 
And have the house securelj closed at nigfit 

BuTX BaiBD. Keep out policemen, lock the area gate, 
And, Mrs. B., don't sit npvery latel 



mi MMmm Cluunlier* 

Bnter Siiter Axme, earrying keyi. IVitiiiia lollowB. 

SiSTEB Anne. Oh goodness me t I never in my life 

Saw such fine things-* 
Fatima. Or such a wretched wife ! 

Let OS return — nor yenture Airther here. 
AvMB. Don't talk such stuff and nonsense, sister dear. 

/am a woman — here are sights forbidden — 

Of course I mean to peep at all's that's hidden. 
Faxdca. This prying^if we're caught— will make 

him furious. 
Anne. Who cares? it's woman's mission to be ofrtMu I 

These jewels! dresses! pictures !«— what a treat I 

They almost beat the treasures of New sireetl 

And look 1 what hieaps of costly things he's bought. 
Fatdca. Alas, 'tis in a silken net I'm caught. 

You never were in love. Pve had a bout of it. 
Anne. Never in love ! I never yet was out of it. 
(aside) Why didn't Blue Beard ^^pop" to me, I wonder. 

Oh wouldn't /have made him ** knuckle under"! 

Bern curtain against door. 

What's here ? a curtain I and a door behind it I 
Fatima. I tremble like a leaf. 
Anns. Pooh 1 / don't mind it. 

Fatima. Should he return ? 
Anns. Well, let him. Why should he 

Possess a private room, and we the key ? 
Fatima. Anne, tempt me not^ 'tis not your wonfe-^ 
Anns. Be stiU. 

'Tis not my wont because it is my willl 

So come along. Why, sister, how you shiver. 

Here goes-— 

Thaydraweurtaili 
Fatima. This is a settler—- 

Anne. Well, if tiwer ! 
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To think that I should ever know a Nemesis 
Who keeps his own Divorce Court an the premises ! 
There, ti^e the keys; though blue as his own beard 
This room I mean, to enter — fFho's afeard f 

Fatiica* a slight like this my woman's spirit rouses. 

Amos. Then gratify your wish ; this chance allows us. 

Fatdc A. Give me the keys — a Mordant's patent lock I 
And somewhat rusty too— Oh! what a shock I 

Turns key in look, and soene ohang«8 to 

IlkteHor off Mne COiaailier* 

THB ICYSTSBY SOIiVED* . 

Fazdia. My sister dear ? 

Amke. Speak Fatima, (a/afmed) Who^s there? 

Methought it was a whisper— *how they glaive. 
Fatdia* Look on the floor, and tell me what you see 
Akniu 'Ti8;;b-*Iood 1 [m it. 

Fatima dropt'koys. 

And, horror, you have dropped the key in it. 

Fatima. My heart is chilled with fear — and sister, looki 

What means that vacant place in yonder nook ? 
Anns, a place for number eight. 1 quake anewr. 

That post of honour is reserved for you ! 
Fatima. Support me, Anne. 
Anns. Was ever such a sight i 

I cim't support myself in such a fright. 

« S!¥BBZING BONO* 

Fatima. Was. ever seen bo grim a sight, 

It Mrres me rignt for oominc here ; 
Tliere*! no releaae from thia aad plight, 

1 shake with horror and with roar. 
Mytongne doth to my month roof oliag. 

These seven ean doubtless gaess my ute ; 
None here oan aid, or comfort bring, 

The seven soon will namber eighth 

Tron hd la, tron Ud la, &c 

Ami. I never yet fonnd men sincere— 

But here is one with iron nerres ; 
The monster finds his wires so dear, 

That each he carefally preserves \ 
Hue e]iamber*s horrors ne*er were matched, 

Each waxwork show it melts np qnite ; 
By ghostly forms we now are watched. 

Such 9pirUs soon would make us ti{fht, 

Trou lal la, tron lal la, &c. 

Asunu We're caged like birds, with no diance of re- 
Tve half a mind to hollow out ** police." [lease, i 
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Fatiha. Think you they'd come when called— and 
wanted too ? 
My dearest Anne, policemen never do ! 
( To the seven ) Fair ladies, we regret our too brief stay. 
Show us the door — ^we'U call another day. 

Repeat Sneesing: ohorns. 



Scene V*~(^rrldor« 

, FatiiBa, Sister Ami^ &« Sbaoalwo discovered. 

Fatima* We Strive in vain— 

Anke. I've rubbed with all my might.' 

Shacabao. I like the rubber, but the game's up quite, 
Fatima. The stains of crimson gore mil show. 
Anne. Then why* 

Waste further time — ^firom this place let us fly. 

What's a key lock— is there yet time to " hook it**? 
Fatima. Too late I there's no escape. Fm dead. 
Annb. You look it ! 

Shacabac. Cheer up ; go hide that tell tale key, and 

If master finds yon tibus, 'twill be ''a case.'' [&ce, 

Anne. Yes, brave it out — ^the wretch will soon be here ; 

Assert your right and have the^rx^ word, d^ar. 

Fatima vetirest 

Shacabao. It aint no use-^the question I must pop. 
Anne. Ai last I I hope he hasn't had a drop ! 
Shacabao, Sweet girl, I ask thy hand. Wilt thou be 
Anne. He talks j ust like a penny valentine ! [mine ? 

Do let me ^o — respect my maiden blushes. 

A fearful fancy through my brain now rushes. 
Shacabac. What is it ? 
Anne. Well, no matter. I would rather 

Refer you, and your offer to my father ! 



Scene 9*— Entrsunee Gate and Battlements 

or tbe Caiitle. 

Blue Beard*8 triumph. Return of the yietorious army. 

ROKG.— ilir, " Monaco." 

Ethiofiamb.. Brown folk be gay, let all ting, dance and plaj, 

Maaea to^lay marches home, so weMl be yery itieny. 
Kick up your heels, ring your merriest peals, 
Make all yoor minds up to have some fun to-day, 

Ck&rus^'^Vwy merry we'll be, &o. 
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Snttr Blae Beard and troops. 

BLUssiuia>. Heroes we know, wliea they've 'walloped' the foe, 
Look for applauM as thej scamper homeward hurry 

skurry. 
My work is done, now for pastim* and fhn ; 
Don't be' afraid, boys, yoar cheers yoa well bestow. 

Ch0ru$**^Yti7 meny we'll be, &a 

Amazons march on. 

Ahasosb. First in the fight, hosts of foes he can smite ; 

Or, shoold they fly# after them he'd soon be, helter 

skelter. 
Who wonld not serve, a chief with such a nerre. 
SlSii^^ter to him is a pastime of delight. 

Chonur^Yerj merry we'll be, &c. 

Slue Beasd. The tussle was a hard one, and no fun. 
To look at mef you woi}ldn*t think we* d won I 
Let everybodjr cheer— f Cheers) 

Blue Beard observes Fathi asleep. 
It is but right 
Our labour atl should share. Vou shout, toe fight. 
What ho ! within there, [to Faibi) make our presence 
known. ' 

Trumpet sounds. 

* That trumpet^ 19ke oorselyes, if now well bUnonX 
Another fiourish. Is it thus thej greet us ? 

Shaoabae appears. 

Blue Beabd. White liyered slaTe 1 is this the way to 
meet us ? 
What sad disaster has occurred, I axes ? 
There's no one ^ in possession ** for the taxes ! 
They're now collected th advance^ I know> 
Because, at present, our Exchequer's Lowe I 
The landlord hasn't seized for rent I 

teaoabao signffies a negative. 
Thy why 
That look of terror, speak at once, or die I 
Shaoabao. Oh master I I'm so glad — it. isn't fright. 
You see, I only tremble with— delight! 
And ''missus" too-^howjoUy glad ehe'UheX 
Blue Beard. Ah! villain! diviM'l thou try to jest 
^th me? 
Yet, hold ! can I of memory be bereft. 

To attendants. 
Did we get married on the day we left ? 
SHAOABAa You did* 
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Blub Beabd, I now remember — jonng and fair— » 
Shaoabao (aside) PorgotleD all about it, I dediare. 
Blob Beard. Blow buglesy blow you ; btet oar ' 
geflt drums* 
To hail her conquering hero^ our wife comes. 

Gnmd flourish. Vstiiaa, Sister Annet and nmlrim vnter. 

Oberon appears and presents telegram* 

Obbbon. a. message, answer paid for. Sign the.papOT* I 
(oiUU) Our friend will soon liaye cut his taUsi caper. 
Blub Beabd {reading) Not eyen baroneted — merely 

knighi ! 
Obebon. Court plasier does not sieein to ealve him* 

right I 
Blue Beabd. A eomman honour — higher fiune Fd 
snatch. 
We all know peere are now IktAeby the baUi% 1 
Obbbob {ande) Were I a peer, W<nild I, with dffiipifing 
blest, 
Uake one child rich, uA^pavferUe. ih0,re$tS, 
Blest if I would— ^ei there are peers who do VL 
(To Slue Beard) i our answer. 
Blue Beabd. I wanU go. 

Obbbob. . ifno^youUraeit. 

Our royal lordl^ 
Blue Bbabd. Must wait IVe business liere. 

Begone, and do nut ftuihcr xilterfefe. 

BONO. 
Air^" /net before the'tettie, SToth^^ 

ObbboB. When I q^ring n^^ziitUe,.other 

Esfs than yours will hear it too'; 
At the Idtoheii'doilDr he^s watehiiig 

Tigflent as <> peder" Une. 
From the hatHements espjing. 

Sister Anne, by book and nod 
WUh when danger threatens, hoQo, 

Ftfel PoAoe! and <*Tommy Dodd"! 

Charuit Heren a bother ; did you ever; 
Bless uk— is the man insane? 
1 we^l not fi>rget this bother. 
Hell not oatoh us here agfdn. 

All rethre but Bine Beax^ and IVrtima. 

Blue Beabd, At length, my charming bride, we are 
alone. 
Have all the roses from that sweetftuie flown? 

^- — - _ _ y _ < ■ . m. , 
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Fatima. I don't fed well — ^^Piour pent up wrath assnage, 

As I'm a bride Ul^ foa hnide "ill your rage. 
BcukBeabd. Give me ihe IUy# / ahl ^# I want 

'em — ^ah! , 

Fatiha. Those key9 1 kt^not find, Tve lost 'em— 
Blub Shabd. Pshawil 

< Bhie Beard 'iiieki iq^<kifi« 

What do I see ? there's ilwfd upon this kej. 

Prepare to diiB, through cu-ri-os-i^^tj. 

You found the chambers-saw the ladies there ; 

In their safe company you'll hjaye a $hare ! 
-Fatima. Have merer. 
Blub Beabd. Ho I of thaX pariii?'ht article 

Your husband never had the smallest pariieU 1 

I give no quarter^ 
Fatima. I am hi yow power* 

Give mOi at least, it pMrier of an haur\ 

Loo^athkwatoh. 

Blue Beabd. Just fifteen minutes — ^'tb jour last re- 
No lcln0srihoi|^k-*aa I fiur time am ptossed. [quest. 

Drm Ibnhim nrth. 

Hy sword was bhmt-^it would not do the job. 
'Twill soon be sharpened^— then off goes her^nob.^ 

Blue Baaid fbarpeniog jword. 

Ait^** Fur, fii^ upon the Sea.* 

Fi^TZXA. Sifter Anne, dear, can you aee 
Any one to i^ ine free— 
An ensnt knight or gallaat oavulier t 
Anvb. Rot « oresture it in eiffht. . 

FxtlMA. lin't thii a dtcadAil pBerM. 
Blub Bbabb. Tbe tiaoy I knoWf is drawing veiy near. 

Ahbb. Stop! rte aottething in mj eyt— - 

k ntm Bmiknipe$ JHtt I spyl 

Vnj I *tia but a oloud of dust to blind toSkB, dear. 
FATIICA. If tliataU that meeta your gknoef 
Ahnb. No! th€ ttuBSt in 4i4fMnee. [fear. 

Blub Bbabd. Oh, hang it, that oolleotor'f oall I oan*t meet, I 

FAtiXA. See JOB aught eke, lifter, there f 

AasB. Tea, j0m«iiiU<Mintheair! 

Fatiica, JVinv MAfniM, to gull the greedy and the green. 

AmKB. No! itisafloekoffheep 

J9iMMf— -upon a Ifonk tney keep. 
Blub Bbabd. JVve nnm^Ue$, and no tharper Uade ia teen, 

Fatiiu. What elae fee you, deter, now ? 
Ann. Quite a miraole, I vow, 

jia tietHomfrmJrom hribery and ivrong I 
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FaTIMJl. That's too iUtmni to leirt me, 
AwB. BnttbaMlbttMtlMa! . [aimier- 

Aa4 • ^UdMono BUI is vitb it as it now creeps 

FaTXXi.. ThereTi % distaat clatter - ha^k ! 

AxirE. All afais iS drear and dark. 

Fatiicju The air's ornvreesed and heayy, so bewiro ! 

AVVB. 'TIS the IMlm oeare, that* s all^ 

Bhall so weik a thin§r appal 7 
Blvi Bjsabd. N« raior eould be sharper I declare. 



Anns* But a sight more strange I 

A graat railway oom-pa-nea I 
Who think passengers some ocm^pirU should BS^oj \ 

Asd poUoemen who take oare 

Nothmg but the tnKt\ to swear^ ^PJ" 

Blus Bxabz>. Tmo wUmttos, and a nice d^P with this htode FU 

♦ • 

Fatxxa. . AQ dditiionot Sistear Anne, 

Mfiasured out is mj life's span. 
AjiIIK. ' Hokt ! surely wonders here will teret CMSe ; 

Cauneillort of Wards I see 

Working now in mniip I ' ' 

Ovr loeal iUs and burthens to* deercsao I 



AvHS. And can I betiere my eye 

Fatzxa. Say, whut is this new surprise? 
Anne. An 0<2«<M^0n M^esM^and not'tbolate. 

Fatixa. Alas, 'tis '« all my eye," 

Not a ohanoe can I espy. 
Blub BsaBD. Time' 9 tip, and that fiur damsel 111 de-cap-i-tate. 

Drags Fatuna out and raises sword to strike her. 

BktrE Beabd. Thus do I sever our brief love. One 
Blae Beard's a widower again — Hollo I [blow, 

Selim and others confront Bltte Beard, and rescue Fatima, 

Seldc. Take no unfair advantag^^no rebuff; 
But ^ peg away " until he*B had enough ! 

They fig^bt 

Blue Beard. I do declare I didn't mean to do it 1 
And for the life of me I can't see through it\ 
I'm not slain yet. Come on then I Who's qfeardf 
You haven't oooked the goose of old Blue Seard, 

Falls baok. 
Chorus to ^ Pretty Little Flora.** {Hopwood Sjr Crm.) 

SrlIIC Here's a pretty ** floorer,** nothing now oan bar 
Our desire tbeae lovers to unite, ah ! 
If he returns to life, what delight for his young wife ; 
But we think he's got a yery pretty *' floorer.** 

All repeat chorus and dauoe. 
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Oberon and Titani» appear. 

Obekon. Bj all thst's mugical, these wretched mortals 

Shall rae the day thej crossed our fairj portals. 
TiTANiA. The guilty only need our vengeance dread. 

You captured all, both good and bad, jou said r 
Obebon. And precious work it was to bring 'em here* 
TiTANiA. Where now is Blue Beard ? 
Obebon. In a state of beer ! 

At each '^ pub " on the road the knave would stop, 

To raise his spirits with another drop I 
Tttania. This liquor traffic fii]^ me with distrust 

I'll stop each license^ 
Obebqn. That would be unjust, 

A mortal comfort is the grape's bright juice ; 
' Condemn its sad abuse — and not its use I 

Here are our victims — 
TrrANiA. Then let one beware 

The husboMdmsai we do not mean to spare ! 

Enter' Blue Beard, Ibhihim, Shacabao, and Sister Anne* 

Blub Beard. Gto, saddle my bicycle with all speed, 
We^ll get away on our wheel *oss. Up 1 heed I 
Yet hold ! these bicycles a nuisance grow. 
We ought to have thsai taxed by Mr. Lowe I 
Where are we now ? l*m killed, and this 
Is down below I my liquor now I'll miss. 
Although defancty I'm no teetotaller here. 
( To Oberon) You wouldn't rob a dead man of his 

Obebon. Your bonds are severed — [bier \ 

Sister Anne. Thanks for this release. 

Oberon. You'll soon be bound again^^to keep the 

TiTANiA Oh I wretched Turk I [jpiece ! 

Blxii: Beard. I'm not a Turk at all. 

The story books tell stories, I'm a Gaul !* 

Anne.. ) How gulling that. It's clear that I've no 
As bigamy is not allowed in France. [chance, 

Obebon {to Titania) What dreadful punishment do 
you decree f \ [me I 

Blxte Beard. I don't egree with that — you can't try 

TiTAKiA. We will be merciful— their lives we give ; 
But Blue Beard — ufith his seven reives shall live I 

All start in horror* 
• Fact. 
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Obxbov. Tour bad life U apttred, Ibr a fntare of woe, 

With tUi your fond wires from henoe you will go 
To tliepliioe wheaoe you ceioei and jou quiekly shall 

kuow 
What it is to besMwrM too wnuh^ my old beau. 
Heigh ho! as he stsiids so, 
He looks like au Ottomaa William Barlow. 

BlUBB. If s aB Tery well, but it Mmm a i U^ thooyh 
A ienteooe so dxeadM Bona eomtd uof^ffigo. 
A wife for each day in the week! oh aesr no; 
I j^r^sr to remain in this warm plaoe Mmv / 

Heigh ho ! here's a alee go ; 

I lisel as down hesrted as Billy Badow»> 

Blue Beabd. With all 1 did you say all I aad- aU 
Against mj loil cannot longer gtrire. [uiive I 

Hang, shoot, or poison me — nay, make me dme 
Off penny dinners, washed with Hungary wine ! 
Make me an Irish landiord^oncfe) ienamii ^eroak^ 

'em I 
Or Tipperary's member— (iwufe) He pkkt oahmm I 
I've been a bad lot— that fiwt I allows— 
But dim't condemn me to a eeaselets raw I 

. In these hard times one wife's enough to pay for ; 
But seven I oh horror 1 {kneele) mercy, now I pray ibi% 

TiTANiA. Too late I your doom is sealed— i^omtstic 
Is yours for evermore— - [bliss ! 

Blub Beabd. Blis^d if it is 1 

TiTANiA* Tour seven wires— 

Anne. The seven I now haie ! 

TiTANiA. To usefiil duties you may educate. 

Obebon. Kot yet, my dear, this scheme ibr educaHon 
Must first hejorsierei by goodilegislatioQ ! 

Blue Beabd. I don*t feel well — 

Qbebon a moment yet old boy. 

And we!ll complete the measure of your joy. 
Not only with your numerous wives, you'll dweU; 
But you must keep their moiherS''in''law as wdi 

Bh» Beard odnsjiBi. 

Obbbon.. The damsel and her' lover should: be^here 
To learn their duties for anotheriyaar^ 
In all well-regulated Pantomimes 

We thus tax virtue— though we punish crimes.. 

Belim and Fstima appear, and kneel* 
TtTAmA. Rise, happy pair, all's sunshine with you now; 

They rise and how. 
No longer to adversity y(m*ll bow ! 
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SONG. 
Air^'* Act on the Bqmure, Boys.*' (ffopnfood 4* Or0w,) 

TnSiTflk, If you beUere weVe aQting:;rfghtt 

Tour yerdict we oan bear ; 
Pray rit in Jtid^ent every night 

Tour sentence to declare. 
The g r eate s t fiiyour we oan aelt 

From judge and jury there. 
If in your emilee for months to bosk 

If we aot on the square. 

Charui^^Ad on the square, boys, honest and fair ; 
. lBn*t it jolly to aet on the square T 

Obisov. Mr ladles^ just a word wiHi you. 

Though bad, as he appears, 
▲t Blue Beard, here, don*t look too blm / 

Let smikt oome fh>m those iur$. 
The rascal's crimes, aavoumay tell. 

Their punishment will bear ; 
He loved, not wisely, but too well* 

And not quite on the square.. 

CftorM.— Aot on the square, &c. 

Tetania. In token of our rojal approbation 
We now producea fairy transformation. 
Bo} pr«itoI Btay^-more calml J we demand 

' To be conyejed at once to fairyland. 

Tf^nsformaHan iSmim, mUUUd 

Obebon. If this bright scene, as seen by you, appears 
To equal scenes «seen here in former yearsy 
Let wiUing hfmds the pleasing fact attest.. 
Witb your applause our artist $hculd be blest. 
If this old Bt/mg Atom his ticr^ ke deew. 
Your author y^et aspired to something new. 
One o/J 'desire he still retains— to gain 
Kotir kind approval. — Does he hope in rain ? [on, 
And further I would craye^-whilst this rhyme limps 
Your vot§s and influence for Man'ger Simpson. 

^ANiA, One moment pray — thesfi loyers.top wcsilj 
Applause as Columbine and Harlequin. [win 

As Pantaloon we have old Ibrahim here, 
And Blue Beard shall as Clown appear. 

Obebon. Pursue your merry frolics— bravely strive 
To make all happy — ^keep the game alive 1 



